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THE GRAMMAR © 
SCHOOLE; 
SHEWIN G HOW TO NRO. 


ceede from the firſt entrance 1nto lear- 
ning, to the higheſt perfection required in the 


Grammar SCnoO 0 L  $,witheaſecertainty and 
delight both to Maſters and Schollers; onely according to 
our common Grammar, and ordinary 
Claſſicall Authours: 


BEGVN TO. BE SOVGHT OYT AT 


the deſire of ſome worthy fauoters of learning,byTearch- 
ing the experiments of ſundt moſt profitable Schoolema - 
ſters and other learned, and confirmed by tryall: 


Intended for the helping of the younger ſort of Teach- 
ers, and of all Schollers,wich all other defirous of learning ; for 
the perpetuall beneſit of Church and Common-wealth. 


It offereth ir ſelfe to all to whom it may doc good, or of whom it 


may recciuc good to bring it towards perfection. 
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Duke, Charles, Duke of Yorke, I. B. vnfainedly 


TO THE HIGH 
AND MIGHTY Pancs, 


Hunzis, PRINCE OF 
Wales; and to the moſt Noble and excellent 


wiſheth all grace and glory, and humbly 
commendeth the Patronage 
of his. Laboars.- - 
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2; king that all of ys ofthis 
Nation (moſt Gracious 
and Excellem) do aboue 
all people, owe vnto the 
Higheſt, our liues and 

I 4 * igion, with all our 
bleſsings; and next vn- 
der him, to his Anoynted, your moſt royall 

Father, our dread Soueraigne; to whom 
he hath giuen vs, by whoſe hand he hath ſo 
miraculouſly duell ws doth ſtill preſerue 
vs aliue in the midſt of our enemies: we are 
therfore euery one alwaies bound in what 
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The Epiftle Drheatoy. 
thing ſoeuer he ſhallinable vs thereunto) 
to teſtifie our acknowledgement. Pardon 
then the deſire of your deuoted & moſt af- 
fectionate poore ſeruant, if he ſhall endea- 
uour in all humility, to witneſſe his thanke- 
fulneſſe vnto the Lord of heauen, & to his 
Anoynted, by ſeeking to adde ſomwhat yn- 
to the Honor, and deſerts of his Royall Pro- 
genie: euen of you, ho are the rich giſts of 
the 2 bounty, and the flouriſhing 
branches otthat happy- ſpreading Cedar. 
And what is it, which might ſtill more ad- 
uance you in the eyes and hearts of all the 
people of your moſt noble Fathers Domi: 
nions, then if now from your firſt yeeres, 
you might begin to bee the bleſſed inſtru- 
ments of the Almighty, of an euerlaſting be- 
nefit to the pre ſent and all ſueceeding ge- 
nerations?wherby you might xnit all hearts 
more ſurely vnto the holy God, and his ſu- 
preme Deputy hereamongſters as alſo to 
your ſelues in Regal iſſue, and vnte yours 
for euer. Accept therefore, to this purpoſe 
(Ibeſeech:;you)this weake labour thus be- 
gun, of ſearehing out, and inquiting of all 
the ſpeedicſt; ſureſt and moſt eaſie en- 
trance and wayto all good learning in our 
| | Gram- 


The Epiſtle Deatcatory, 
Grammar ſchooles. To the end, that thoſe 
rare helpes of knowledge, which the Lord 
hath granted to this laſt Age (ſome of the 
principall wherof haue bin ſcarce knowne, 
or very little practiſed, ſo far as I can find, 
and moſt of the reſt haue bin only know ne 
amongſt ſome few) might by your Princely 
fauours, be made common vnto all, for the 
publike good of the preſent Age, and of all 
times to come. The Lord God hath giuen 
vnto your Highneſſe and Excellency,to be 
borne, and to liue in the time of moſt glo- 
rious light and knowledge; in which, if 
the experiments of ſundry of the learned- 
eſt; and moſt happily experienced Shoole- 
maſters and ws „ were gathered into 
one ſhort ſum, all good learning (which is 
the chiefeſt glory ofa Nation)would daily 
flouriſh more and more, and be conueyed 
to all places and times; that not only this 
age preſent, but alſo all poſterity ſhould 
haue iuſt cauſe cucrmore to magnifie the 

God of glory for you : for howmuſt this 

necdesobligeall ſorts, ifchis heauenly gife 

of learning, might through you be attai- 

ned with much more eaſe, delight, & cer- 

tainty;and alſo in ſhorter time, with lefle 

il A3 charges 


W pe Dedicatory. ; 
charges to Parents, without that extreme 
ſharpeneſle vſed ordinarily in ſchooles a- 
mongſt the poore children? Ho ſhall it in- 
creaſe your laſting comfort & honor, if by 
your Highneſse fauours, the work thus en- 
tred into, ſhal ſoone come to an happy end? 
For as ſome. very learned and of much 
experience, haue begun already to helpe 
herein; ſo others ofthe chiefeſt gifts and im- 
ployments in this kind, ſhall not diſdaine to 
Jay-to their hands to bring it in time to 
ſome perfection. Why ſhould we the liege 
ſubiects of Jeſus Chriſt, & of this renowned 
Kingdome, be ouergrowne herein, by the 
ſeruants of Antichriſt; many of whom bend 
all their wits,and ioyne their ſtudies, for the 
greateſt aduantage of their learning, euen 
in the Grammar ſchooles, onely to the ad- 
uancement of Baby lõ, with the ouerthrow 


of this glorious nation, and of all parts of 


the Church of Chriſt, to bring. vs vnder 
that yoake againe, or elſe to vtter confuſi- 
on? Or why ſhould we omit any time or op- 
portunity, which the Lord offerech hereun- 
to? T he hope therefore of your poore ſer- 
uant is, that your Highneſſe and Excel- 
leney will got impute any preſumption to 


this 


— 
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The Epifile Dedicatory. 
this indeauour, (though thus vndertaken by 
me the ynableſt of many thouſands ) bur 


that you will accept it, according to the de- 


fire that hath bin in me, to do good thereby 
to this Church & Nation:And the rather,for 
the vndoubted aſſurance of the exceeding 
benefit, which muſt needs come in time, by 
the beſt courſes once found out and made 
hams and though ſuch a worke haue bin 

ng talked of & wiſhed,yet it is ſtill gene- 
rally neglected. The experience alſo which 
the Lord hath ſhewed, in the readineſſe of 


leſse difficulty, to helpe moſt louingly, with 


In the true 
Watch and 
Rule of life 
_— very learned, in a work of not much made fare 


more perfect 


and plaine in 


their beſt aduices, to bring ſill to better per- this 5. Edin. 


fection, doth giue your ſeruãt certaine hope 
ofthe like cheerefull aſſiſtance herein. How- 
ſoeuer yet it [hall remaine for a teſtimony of 
duty to the heauenly Maieſty, of thankful- 
neſse & loyall affection towards our Liege 
Soueraigne, and you his Royall Progenie: 
That as you are the worthy ſons of a Father 
moſt renowned of all the Kings of the earth, 
for ſingular learning, & ſor holding vp. and 
aduancing by all meanes the glorious light 
theroß and as you ate not inferior to any of 
the Princes of the world in your education 
Ht A4 and. 


The Epiſile Dedicatory. 
and firſt yeres: ſoall ſorts may through you 
receiue an increaſc of the ſame ſhining light, 
and all hearts may bee ſtill more firmel 
bound by your perpetuall benefits. To you 
thrice happy Prince, I offer it moſt humbly, 
asthe poore Widowes mite, amongſt the 
great gifts preſented to your Highneſſe. And 
to you, right noble Duke, the ſtudy of your 
ſeruant,it he might but in any one thing fur- 
ther you in that ſyeete and pleaſant way of 
learning, wherin you are ſo graciouſly pro- 
ceeding. Finally, I truſt that it ſhal euer ſtand 
as a true witneſſe of an vnfained deſire to- 
wards the perpetuall flouriſhing of this Na- 
tion, with all the Church of CHR Is r. And 
in this humble deſire, I commend your High. 
neſſe and Excellency vnto him who aduan- 
ceth and ſetteth vp Kings in their Throne, 
and hath ſaid that he will honour thoſe who 
honour him. The whole ſucceſſe I commit 
to that Supreme Grace, who looketh 
at the heart, and accepts the will: whom 
you deſiring to follow, ſhall reigne with him 
in that moſt bleſſed light eternally. | 


Tony Highneſſe and Graces | 
bumbly denoted in all leyall and 
faithfull obſermance, 
Jo. B RINSLY» 
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would not ſyffer the firſt deuiſers, ſo 
muchas of ſhepheards rents, of muſicall inſtru- 
ments, of Iron-works , to bee ynknowne to the 
world: the laſt whercoteuen heathen Antiquitie 
hath in common indgement continued, without 
much difference of name, till this day; although I 
cannot beleeue that any of the heathen gods were 
ſo ancient. Vea, hence it is, that the holy Ghoſt 
challengeth the faculty euen of manuary skill, to 
his owne gift; as being too good for Nature, and 
too meritorious of men. That Bexaleel and Aholiab 
can worke curiouſly in ſiluer and gold, for the ma- 
teriall Tabernacle, is from Gods Spirit, and not 
theirs: How much more is this true, in thoſe ſcien- 
ces which are ſo eſſentiall to the Spiritual houſe of 
God? As Arts are to perfection of knowledge; ſo 
is Grammar to all Artes. Man differs but in ſpeech 
and reaſon (chat is, Grammar and LEE 

caſts 


A Commendatory Preface. 


beaſts : whereof reaſon is of Nature; ſpeech ( in 
reſpect of the preſent variati6)is of humane inſtitu- 
tion. Neither is it vnſafe to fay, that this later is 
the more neceſſary ofthe two: For we both haue, 
and can vſe our reaſon alone; our ſpeech wee can- 
not, without a guide. I ſubſcribe therefore to the 
iudgement of chem, that thinke God was the firſt 
Author of letters (which are the ſimples of this 
Art) whether by the hand of Moſes ; as Clement of 
Alexandria reports from Eupolemus: or rather of 
the ancienter Progeny of Sei in the firſt world; 
as Ioſephus. He that gaue man the faculty of ſpeech, 
aue him this meanes, to teach his ſpeech. And if 
4 were ſo carefull to giue man this helpe, while 
all the world was of one lip (as the Hebrewes 
ſpeake)how much more, after that miſerable con- 
fuſion of rongues, wherein euery man was a Gam- 
mar to himſelſe, and needed anew Grammar, to be 
vnderſtood of others? It is not therefore vnwor- 
thy of obſeruation, that God (knowing languages 
to be the carriage of knowledge) as in his iudge- 
ment he deuided the tongues of thoſe preſumptu- 
ous builders ſo contrarily he ſent his Spirit in clo- 
uen tongues vpon the heads of thoſe maſter-buil- 
ders of his Church. What they were ſuddenly 
taught of God, we with much leaſure and induſtry 
learne of men; knowing the tongues ſo neceſſarie 
for all knowledge, that it is well, if but our youn- 
ger yeeres be ſpent in this ſtudy. How ſeruiceable 
therefore is this labour, which is here vndertaken, 
and how beneficiall,co make the way vnto all lear- 
ning, both ſhort, and faire ! Our Grandfathers 
were 
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A Commendatory Preface. 


were ſo long vnder the ferule, till their beards were 
growneas long as their pens: this age hath deſcri- 
ed a neerer way; yet not without much difficulty, 
both to the ſchollers, & teacher: Now, time, experi- 
ence, and painfulnes( which are the meanes to bring 
all things to their height) haue taught this Author 
yet further, how to ſpare both time and paines this 
way vnto others andi that which is moſt to bee a 
proued) without any change ofthe receiued — 4 
It is the common enuy of men, by how much rich- 
er treaſure they haue found, ſo much more careful- 
ly to concealer, How commendable is the ingenu- 
ity of thoſe ſpirits,which cannot ingroſſe good ex- 
periments to their priuate aduantageꝰ which had ra- 
ther do then haue good: who can be content to caſt 
at once into the common Bank ofthe world, what 
the ſtudious obſeruatiõ, inquiſition, reading, practice 
of many yeeres haue inriched them withall: That, 
which this Author hath ſo freely done; as one that 
feares not, leſt knowledge ſhould haue made too 
eaſie, or too vulgar. The leſuites haue won much of 
their reputation, and ſtolne many hearts with their 
diligence in this kind. How happy ſhall it be for the 
Church & vs, if we excite our ines at leaſt to imj- 
tate this their forwardnes? We may out-ſtrip the, if 
we want not to our ſelues. Behold here, not feete, 
but wings, offered to vs. Neither are theſe directi- 
ons of meere ſpeculationʒwhoſe promiſes are com- 
monly as large, as the performance defectiue; but 
ſuch as (for the moſt part) to the knowledge of my 
ſelfe, and many abler Iudges, haue beene, & are dai- 
ly anſwered in his experience, and practice, with 
more then vſuall ſucceſſe. 
What 


A Commendatory Preface. 
What remaines therefore, but that the thankefull 
acceptation of men, & his effectuall labours ſhould 
mutually refle&vponeach-other ? that he may be 
incouraged by the one,and they by the other bene- 
fited :that what hath beene vndertaken and furthe- 
red by the graue counſell of many, and wiſe , and 
performed by the ſtudious indeauors of one ſo well 
deſcruing ; ny be both vſed and perfected to the 
common good ofall, and to the glory of him which 


giueth, and bleſſeth all. 
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IN GENERALL OF 


the chiefe points aymed at, and 
hoped to be effected by this 


Won kx. 


g each Schollers bow 10 bee 
mo able io reade well, and write 
true Orthoeraphy ; in a - ſhort 
ce. 

2. To make them ready in 
all points of Accedence and Gram- 
is anſmere any neceſſary que- 
; . © fionthercin. 

To ſay without boote all the vſuall and ne- 
alley rules to conſtrue the Grammar rules, to giue 
the meaning, vſe, and order of the Rules; to ſhew 
the examples, and to apply them : which being well 
18 „ mil make. t other learning eaſie aud 

aſant. , | 
; Y In the ſcuerall fourmes and Authors to conſtrue 
truly , and in propriety of words and ſence, to wy of 
themſelnes, andiogiuearightrea oo exery word why 
it muſt bee ſo, and not otherwiſe ; and io reade the Exg- 


- 
I 


lifh of the Lectures perfedtlh out of the Latine. 


5. Ou 


The Contents in generall. 

5. Out of an Engliſb Grammaticall tranſlation 7. 
their Authors, to male and is conſtrue any part of the 
Latine, which they haue learned to proue that it muſt be 
ſo : and ſo to reade the Latine out of the Engliſh, firſt, 


in the plaine Grammaticall order; Aer, as the wordes 
are placed inthe Author, or in other good compoſi- : 
tion. Alſo to parſe in Latine, looking onely vpon the 


Tranſlation. Bi ES, 

6. To take their lectures fo themſelues, except in the 
very lowett formes,and firſt enterers ints conſtruttion,or 
to doe it with very Little helpe, in ſome more difficul; 
things. 

7. To enter ſurely in making Latine, without dan- 
6 of making falſe Latine, or vſing any barbarous 
raſe. . 

. 8 75 To make true Latine, and pure Tullies phraſe, 
and io proue it to be true and pure, To doe this in ordina- 
ry worall matters, by that time that they haus bin bus 
two yeeres in . ele, | * Avia 
g. To make Epiſites imitating Tully, ſport and bi- 
thy, in Tullies 2 prey. Fol . 4 
10. To tranſlate into Engliſh, according 10 4 


ety both of words and ſenſe and out of the Engliſh to 
reade the Latine againc, is proue it, and giue a reaſon of 
euery thing. ; _ 

II, To tale 4 piece of Tully, or of any other fami- 
liar eaſie Author, Grammatically tranſlated, and in 
propriety of words,aud to turne the ſame out of the tranſ- 
lation inis goood Latine, and very neere unto the words 
of the CAmhonr, ſo as in — you ſhall hardly diſ- 
cerne, whether it be the Auibours Latine, or the ſchol- 


ters, 
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12. To corred their faults of themſelues, when they 
are but noted out vnto them, or a queſtion s aged of 
them, 

13. To be able in each fourme ( at any time when- 
ſocuer they ſhall be appoſed of a ſudden, in any part of 
their Authors,which they haue learned)to conflrue,parſe, 
reade into Engliſh, and forth of the tranſlation to con- 
ſtrue and to reade into the Latine of their Authors, firſt, 
into the naturall order, then into the order of the Author, 
or neere vmto it. , 
14. In Virgill or Horace to reſolue iece, for 
all theſe points of learning, and to doe 42 good G 
tine; 
( Conſtruing to giue propriety of words and 
ſenſe. 
Scanning the werſes, and gining 4 reaſon 
Ind thereof. 
Shewing the difficulties of Grammar. 
Obſeruing the elegãcies in tropes & figures. 
Noting phraſes and Epithetes. 

15. Sotoreade over moſt of the chiefe Latine Poets, 
« Virgill, Horace, Perfius, &c. by that time that by 
reaſon of their yeeres,they be in any meaſare thought fit 
for their diſcret ion, to goe vnto the Vniuerſity: yea to goe 
thorom the reſt of themſelues, by ordinary helpes. 

16. In the Greeke Teſtament to conſtrue perfectly, and 
parſe as in the Latine,to reade the Greeke backe again out 
of a tranſlation Latine or Engliſh : alſo to conſtrue, parſe, 
and to proue it outof the ſame. To do the likein Iſocrates, 
or any familiar pure Greeke Author; as alſo in Theog- 
nis, Heſiod, or Homer, and 19 reſilue as in Virgill 
or Horace, | 
17 In 

o 


The Contents in generall. 

17. In the Hebrew to conſtrue perfecily, and to reſolue 
as inthe Greeke Teſtament z, and to reade the Hebrew 
alſo out of the tranſlation. Which practice of dayly res 
ding ſomewhat out of the tranſlations into the Originals, 
muſt needes make them both very cunning in the tongues, 
and jo I in the texts of the Originals themſelues, 
if is be obſerued conſtantly ; like as it i in dayly reading 
Latine out of the Tranſlation. 

18. To anſwer moſt of the difficulties in all Claſsi- 
call Schoole- Authors; as in Terence, Virgil, Horace, 
Perſius, &c. 

19. To oppoſc ſchollerlike in Latine, of any Grammar 
queſtion neceſſary, in a good forme of words, both what 
may bee obietted againft Lillies rules, and how is de- 
fend them. . 

20. To write Theames full of good matter, in pure La- 
tine, and with iud gement. 

21. To enter io make à veiſt mith delight, without 
any bodging at all; and tqfurniſ with copie Poeticall 
phraſe, out of Ouid, Virgil, and other the beſt Po- 
els. 

22. Jo 10 imitate and exprelſ Ouid or Virgil, 
45 you ſhall hardly diſcerne, unleſſe you know the 
ces, whether the werſes be the Authours or the ſcholters: 


* and to write verſes ex tempore of any ordinary 


Theames. 
23. To pronounce naturally and ſweetely without vain 
ettation ; and to begin to doe it from the loweſt 
4 make right fe of the matter of their Au- 
24. 70 7 
chews , beſodes ae, euen from the firſt begin. 
ners: 4s of Semtemie and Confabulatiunculs Pueriles, 
| Cato, 


The Contents in generall. 
Cato, Eſops 3 Tullies Epifes, Twllies Offices, Ouids 
Metamorphoſis \ ſoon to the — 4 helpe to forms 
— 25 variery of the beſt mam, and with 
eee, niſcdomee and precepts of vertus, as they 
to imprint the Latine foin their minds 
— hardly 19h forgets T 
25. To anſwer concerning the wattes contaied in 
their Lectures, in the Latine Law their macs from the 


4 leaſurely,c+ with 3 both into 
— e Dot SeR. or Article 10. 

11. but more al, 1 axy eaſie Author forth 
Laine into Eng 2 | pron Ae ang 
Grammatically tranſlated, to reade Laine 4- 
Caine: As Corderins, Terence; Tulliet Offices, Tullie 
de natura Deorum, Cafpiboutns. To doe this in Au- 
thorx and places which they art not acquainted with, and 
— oh 4s fe ſt 3 are N bo read the. Author 4- 


fy 28. Ace: Nee, Greele, He- 
ue za full het tong nes. 
29. T oknow all the Ba pal an eceſavi Raalices, 
Greeke and Heben; an to be 2 in proocede in all the 
learned s of "chew ſolues, throweh orainary heipes, 
and much more by phe worthy helpes & meanes io be had 
inthe FRO iter. 

30. T8 be acquainted with the grounds of Religion, 


andrhe chiefe Hittoriesof the Bible. To tale all rheſub- 


ſtance of the Sermons, {or Docirines, oofes,vſes # they 
7 and order — — 


10 ſes them downe 
after- 


The Contents in generall. 
afterwards in a good Latine flile, or to reade them ex 
tem pore #n Latine,out of the Engliſh: To conceiue and 
aſor wer the ſincrall paints of the Sermans, and to make 
— e the whole Sermon without booke. 

| be ſet in the bigh way, and to have the rules 
and 2 ow to attaine is ibe 2 and perfection 

of the r (bein furs labour and pradiice 


inthe Y nicerſity. ba 3 
32. To grom in our tongue, 4ccoraine to 
— + learming:T o viter their 


their ages aud growthes in o 
2 —— and ſa to 
be feted for Diuinitie, Lam ar what ether calling or 1. 
culty — they — ved in. 
33. Finally — to proc Fe the — in 
— 
ter contained in 16 Ae e — 1 25 
200d lrarni —— — , ; thatiſo 


proceeding — they ere gone from the Crammur 


chooles, they may become _—_ in al Hindi of 
——— towhich be pied. 


Theſe thin nes may be effected in per, through Gods 


| 
| 
| 
| 


( bleſsrmg in the ſenern{{fowrenradt s proceed 
4 mam in eac. aa 2000 © 


emen. 
ee amay be made abfel every 
h e s 
2. 2 —. 


ucrnment. 
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wernment. And all this to bee done with delight and 
certaintie,both to maſter and ſchollers with ſtriſi and con- 
tention amongſt the ſchollers themſelues, without that v- 
ſcall terrour and cruelty, which hath beene pradiiſed in 
many places and without ſo much as ſeneritic amonz (t 
good natures, 

How greatly all this would tend to the furtherance of the 
publike good, euery one may iudge;which yet it will doe ſo 
much the more as the Lord ſhall vouchſafe a further ſup- 

| ply, to the ſeueral meanes and courſes that are thus begun, 
2 daily the helpes and experiments of many ms 

arned men, of whom we conceine 75 hope, that they 
will be ready 10 lend their belping hands, to the perfiting 
of ſo good aWorke. 


q 
f 


Tothe louing Reader. 


bis” Ourteous Reader, who ten- 
7 5 dereſt the poore Countrey 

| far S\ {chooles,for which this la- 
2 9 . bour hath been vndertaken, 
8 or didſt euer feele or know 

the wants in many of them, 
LA accept my willing minde 

N for their good. And take 

this Impreſſion as not ſet foorth, but chiefely to 
the end, to haue ſtore of Copies, to goe to many 
learned wel-willers to the Worke, for their helpe: 
like as it hath heretofore, to ſundry much reueren- 
ced fortheir learning and wiſedome.Ofall whom, 
I humbly intreate their kinde aſſiſtance, for a- 
mending that which is amiſſe; by adding what is 
wanting, cutting off whatſoeuet is ſuperfluous, 
changing what is vabefitting, and reducing euery 
thing into the right order: That it may ſpeedily 
come forth more plaine and perfect; and thereby, 
if not themſelues, yet their friends may reape 
ſome benefit of their labours. For the liberty and 
boldneſſe vſed in it, conſider that it is but a Dia- 
logue to incite & encourage others; as, I tooke it, 


farre more profitable and delightſome to reade, 
B 3 then 


To the loning Reader, 


thenabare narration. All who are friendly and yn- 
fained fauourers of good learning, will(I hope) 
thinke ſo of it, It ſhall wrong no man willingly : 
farrebe that from mee, I will right them againe, 
ſo ſoone as [know it. Bethe faults neuer ſo many, 
through my weakeneſſe and want of meere leaſure 
(as they muſt needs bee the moe, by my abſence 
from the Preſſc)yet time, I truſt wil reforme them. 
Inthe meane while, let my trauell and the good 
things weigh againſtthe reſt. For the length oft, 
remember for whome I write, euen the. meaneſt 
teachers and learners: with whom though l ſome- 
time vſe repetitions, I cannot be ouer-phige , 
ſith they commonly get ſo little ofſhort Treatiſes, 
be they neuer ſo learned. Cõſider alſo, that I would 
hide nothing, which God hath vouchſafed me in 
my ſearch : that out of all, the moſt profitable may 
be ſelected, & in the mean time the beſt only vſed. 
And for the matter of the Dialogue, take it as that 
which is deſired to be effected intime; and which 
Ihope all ſhall finde, when once the helpes belong- 
ing hereunto, ſhall be ſupplied and perfected. 
Account this, butas a meere entrance into the 
work: which if ſeuen yeeres ſhall bring to perfecti- 
on fully to accompliſh that which is wiſhed, I ſhall 
thinke my paines moſt happily. beſtowed, if God 
ſo farre forth prolong my daies. I. ſecke not my. 
ſelfe : if I may doe ſome little ſeruice to Cod and 
my Countrey, I haue enough. I oppoſe my ſelfe to 
none.Shew my ouerſight in loue, and I will amend 
it. I preſcribe to none : no, not the meaneſt; but 
onely deſire to learn of all the learned, to helpe the 
vnlearned. 


Tothelouing Reader, 


vnlearned. In the worke I take nothing to my ſelſe, 

but the wants. What I receiued of others, I recei- 
ued to this end; after full triall made of them, to 
publiſhthem for the common good. This haue 
profeſſed from the beginning of my trauell. [ 
would alſo giue euery ore his due particularly, 
what I haue had of him; and will, if it ſhall bee 
thought meete.I haue promiſed nothing but my 
labour: that L haue and doe deſire to performe to 
my abilitie and aboue. The weaker I am, the fitter 
ſhall I bee to apply my ſelfe to the ſimpleſt: and 
the more honour God ſhall haue; if hee ſhall 
giue that bleſſing vnto it, which I do humbly beg. 
Ifany man ſhall oppoſe, and detract from theſe my 
labours;foraſmuch,as he ſhall therein ( as I take it) 
ſhew himſelfe an enemie tothe common good of 
the preſent Age, and of all poſteritie (the benefit 

whereof,as God is my witneſſe, I haue intended 

8 in theſe my endeauours) I can but be 

ſorry, and pray for him. 


Thine in Chriſt, 


J. . 


54 


To the lauing Reader, 


— 


or the manner of proceeding vſed in this worke, 
F. 6 preſcribed in the — — reader which 


is ſet before our common Grammar : where it, 
hauing ſhewed the inconnenience of the diuerſitie of 
Grammars and teaching, doth dire thus; 
Wherefore it is not amiſſe, if one ſeeing by triall 
an eaſier and readier way, then the common ſort of 
Teachers doe, would ſay that he hath proued it, 
and for the commodity allowed it, that others not 
knowing the — x by experience proue the 
like, and then by proofe reaſonable iudge the like: 
not heereby excluding the better way when it is 
— but in the meane ſeaſon forbidding the 
worſe. 
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cf Here is a way ( faith Maſter 2 
Abame ) touched in the firſt page. l. 
bookof Cicero de Oratore, which 
oiely brouglit into ſchooles, 
truly 'taught;and conſtantſy v- 
ſed, would not -onely take 
Dolly awiy that! burcher! 
feare in making Latines, but would alſo with caſe 
and pleaſure, and in ſhort time, as ij know by good 
experience, worke à true choiſe and placing of 
words, a right ordering of ſentences, an eaſie vn- 
derſtanding of the tongues, a readineſſe to ſpeake, 
afaciliryro write, a true iudgement both of his 
owne, and other mens-doings,whac tongue ſoe- 
uer he doth vſe. 1 
This way, is he ſhewethzis by cauſing the ſchol- 
ler firſt to vnderſtand the matter which hee lear- 
pet Oey vs + ren truly e thxdly, to parſe 
exactly: ſourthly, to tranſlate imo Engliſh plainly: 
fifthly, to tranſlate out of the Engliſh into the La- 
tine of the Authoragaine: and ſoafter to compare 
with the Authior howntere he:came vnto it. Fi- 
nally; by much tranſlating both wayes, chicfely 


Out 
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Of Grammaticall Tranſlations. 


out ofthe Engliſti into Latige, as he ſetteth downe 
8 -ginnin n hereb 
he ſaw thoſe fr ge experimems. bf the increaſe 
of learning i Feportath of Maſter John 


Mhitney, and others. Now, whereas theſe things 


are very hard to beepetformed in the common 


ſchooles; eſpecially far lacke of time to trie and 
compare euery ſchollets trauſtatiòn, and euer gi- 
uing them new pieces to tranſlate, and thoſe ſuch 
as are meete for euery fourmeʒ ii the meanes of 
theſe tranſlations of our firſt ſchqole Authors, all 
theſe things — — in euery Author 
and foutme, moſt certainly & confthady, and with 
much cafeandt delight bochito, Maker and Schol- 
lers;asÞ truſt will he faund. The anner hereot I 
haue ſerdowne in the 8. Chapter, andothers- fol- 
lowing . Thereſore ſince thetime that God made 
theſe nano yiito me ( wbith was about ſome 
foure yecres agoc or tot much aboue, vpon the 
occaſion of a late voti experiment related vnto 
mee, conſirming the reſtimonie of Maſter Autam) I 
haue labourt dan theſp tranſlations, aboue all other 
thidgs;Firſt to ſinde gut the Grammar rule of con- 
ſtruing truly and perfectly, wherby to guide theſe 
tranſlations, & xhereupon they chiefely depend: 
Secondly, to find out the particular yſcs and bene- 


fits of them: Thirdly, to finde out and ſet downe - 


ſuch directions as hereby to frame the tranſla- 
tions to ſerua fox all the vſes moſt plainly: Fourth- 
ly, to tranſlate ſo many of our ſirſt Authors after 
the ſame manner, as ſifice that imeil Haue had c- 
caſion for my ſchollers in each fourme * ; 

. 


Of Grammaticall Tranſlations. 


Fifthly,to haue certaine triall and experience of 
euery thing, ſo much as in this time I couldzand vp- 
on triall to commend them to Schooles, to helpe 
hereby to bring into Schooles that excellent way 
of learning, which he ſo highly commendeth, 
| and whereof I haue very great hope ; and 
| ſo by them a perpetuall benefit to all 
ſchooles and good learning: which 
I vafainedly wiſhand 
pray for. 


Aduertiſement by the Printer. 


Ourteous Reader, whereas in the later end of this Book 
it is ſignified in what forwardneſſe the Authors tran- 

{lation of Sextentie P weriles and Cato, are; take notice alſo 

that his bookeentituled , The Poaſing of the Accedence , is 

fince come tomy hands, and likely to come farth at the 

| ſamecime with Cate. 


uw hae ee... A le. 


Ludus Literarius: 


OR, 
The Grammar Schoole. 


CHAP, I. 


A Diſcourſe betweeneuwo Schoolemaſters, concerning 
their function. In the end determining a conference 
about the beit way of teaching, and the manner 
of their proceeding in the ſame. 


— 


SPOVDEYS. PHILOPONYS. 


Spoud. 
Ot Od ſaue you, good Sir: I am glad 
" Ry to ſee you in health. | 
— N Phil. What, mine old acquain- 
© tance, M. Spowdens ? 
my Sond. The very ſame, Sir. 
Phil. Now, I am as right glad 
\ & to ſee you well: you are hearti- 
AO XL) ly welcome to this my poore 
| houſe. 
Sound. Sir, I give you many thankes. 
Phil. But how haue yo done theſe many yeeres? 
Spoud. I thanke God I haue had good health, euer ſince 
we lived in the Colledge together: but for my time, I haue 
ſpent it in — and an vnthankfull office; 


3 dinarily weari- 


in teaching a poore countrey * Ihaue heard, that /one,hankele/ſe. 
; your 
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your ſelfe haue alſo beene imployed inthe ſame kinde of 
life, and am thereforeperſwaded, that you haue had ſome 
experience of my griefe. 

Phil. Experience, ſay you? ye indeed I haue had fo 
much experience of that whereof you now complaine,that 
if all other things were according thereunto, I might bee 
able to reach very may. But I pray you Sir, What good 
occaſion hath brought you into theſe parts? It is a wonder 
to ſee you in this countrey. I ſhould hardly haue knowne 
youlit is ſo long ſince we liued together, now aboue twen- 
tie y eres, and alſo for that you ſeeme to mee ſo aged) but 
that I did better remember your voice, then your tauour, 

Spoud. Sir, you ſee the Prouerbe verified in me; Cura facit 
They wh haut can. Cares and troubles haue made me aged long before 
ſels the exits of my time. As for my iourney, a very great and neceſſarie oe- 
labouring with : 
owt fruit in their caſion hath driven me into theſe quarters, to come euen vn- 
calling wil nei to you, to ſeek your helpe and direction. in a matter where · 
tber ſpare labour in (l hope) you may exceedingly pleaſure me, without hurt 
vor coſt to belpe any way, ot ſo much as the leaſt preiudice vnto your ſelfe. 
ibe ſame. Phil. You might thinke me very vokinde,and forgetfull 
of our ancient loue, if Iſhould not be ready to ſhew you 
nanny kindnefle; eſpecially ſich you haue taken fo long a 
— for to game journey vnto me. But I pray you what is the matter? 
1 fyou wil giue me leaue )is this. lh 
experience, or 16 Spend. The matter(ifyou wil giue me leaue)is this, I haue 
ſee faſhons, ma, heard that you haue long taken great paines in teaching; 
ny willa1uen and that of late yeeres, you haue ſet your ſelfe wholly to 
une both by ſea this happy kinde of trauell; to finde out the moſt plaine, 
— mo eafie, and ſure waies of teaching, for the beneſit both of 
ones coun- 7 
tries.o the bg. your ſelfe, and others : whereby you haue attained much 
ding ofitimes happy knowledge in this behalfe. Now my long i 
both of body and hath been for this ſame very putpoſe, to deſire ſome confe- 
— mw mb rence with you, and to intteat your louing fauour & helpe. 
ne I ſhould thinkemy ſelfefor euer bound vnto you, if you 
bome, amongſi Would vouchſafe to impart ynto me ſome of thoſe experl- 
our friends, ments, which I haue been certainly informed, that by your 
gaine laing trauels you haue obtained. For, ] my ſelfe haue ſo long la 


2 > u bouredinthis moiling and drudging life, without any ui 
n to 


— d.- 


* 
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to ſpeake of, and with ſo many diſcouragements and vexa - ary bonefland = 
tions in Read of any true comfort, that I waxe vtterly wea- pain/ul! Schoole- 
rie of my place, and my life is a continuall burden vnto mt: e, wiany of 
Inſomuch as that it cauſeth me to feare, that God neuer ” — — 
called me to this function, becauſe I ſee his bleſſing ſo lit- content tho. 
tle vpon my labours; neither can I finde any delight there- row lache of 
in: whereas, notwithſtanding, I heare of ſome others, and {nowleoge of a 
euen of our old acquaintance, whom God bleſſeth grcat- 1 ef 
ly in this — though ſuch be verie rare, ſome one or — Ged 
two ſpoken of almoſt in a whole countrey. nucl bleſſeth in 
Phu. Indeed I haue travelled in this too vnthankefull a this calling, 
calling (as you doe moſt iuſtly complaine) and that in all 4% 4h 1h be 
this time, ſince we lived together. ln the greateſt part her- t. 
of, I haue been well acquainted with your griefes and v- xa- 
tions; Which are no other then doe ordinarily waite vpon 
this our function: yet this I thankefully acknowledge (ac- 
cording to your fotmer ſpeech, and to giue you likewic 
ſome reviuing ) that now of late, ſince I ſer my ſelfe more 
conſcionably and earneſtly to ſeeke out the beſt waies of 
teaching. by inquiring,conferring and praQticing conſtant» 
ly all the moſt likely courſes, which I could heare or deuiſe, 
bath | en vnto me, to finde ſo great contentation 
and ioy of this ſame labour in my ſchoole, that it bath ſwal- 
lowed vp the remembrance of all my former grievances, 
For I doe plainely ſee ſucha change, that now I doe not on- zgore true con- 
ly labour in my place vſually without griefe, or any wea- textment may 
rineſſe at all, but that I can take ordinarily more true beſeund in this 
delight and pleaſure in following my children (by obler- — "gry. 
ning the earneſt ſtrife and emulation which is among — 
them, which of them ſhall doe the beſt, and in the ſenſi- w atſbeuer. 
ble increaſe of their learning and towardneſſe) then anie 
one can take in following hawkes and hounds, or in anie 
other the pleaſanteſt recreation, as l verily peiſwade m | | 
ſelfe. And the rather, becauſe after my labour ended, my — _ of this 
chiefeſt delight is in the remembtance thereof; and in — — 
the conſideration of the certaine good, that I know ſhall rewembrance of 
come thereby, both ynto Church and Common-wealth: it after 
C2 and 
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and alſo that my labour and ſeruice is acceptable to the 

Lord, though all men ſhould be vnthankfull. So that now 

I am neuer ſo well, as when I am moſt diligent in my place. 

Vea, I doe ſeeme to my ſelfe to find withall fo great a bleſ- 

Knowledge and ſing vpon my labours, aboue all former 2 if had 

* . ax x knowne the ſame courſes from the beginning, doe aſſute 

much augment My ſelſe that I had done ten times more good, and my 

the bleſingof whole life had been full of much ſweet contontment, in re- 

our labowrs, gard ot that which it hath bin. Although my labours haue 

an onr es neuer been vtterly vnprofitable, but that I haue ſtill ſent 

— ſorth for euery yeere, ſome vnto the Vniuerſities, and they 

: approued amongſt the better ſort of thoſe which haue 

come thither : yet this hath beene nothing to that good 

which I might vndoubtedly haue done. | 

— — and therefore I doe grow into greater 7 „that you ha- 

ef others, will uing had ſo much experience of the griefe in the one, and 

mt un more joy in the other, will be more compaſſionate of me, and 

cempaſßanate. more readie alſo to impart your experiments with me, to 
make me partaker of your comfort. 

Phil. For communicating vnto you, for your helpe and 

comfort, what God hath made knowne vnto me, I take it 

— — ii to be ni dutie. We all of vs know the danger obhiding our 

— and tobe talent, or keeping backe our debt, when the Lord having 
£:countablefor giuen vs abilitie, doth call vpon vs to pay it. 

cue y talent. Spend. I thank God vnſainedly( good Sir) for this heartie 

affection, which I doe finde in you, and for this readineſſe 

to communicate with mee the fruits of your trauels. You 

i bat our affecli· (hall ſee, l hope, that I ſhall receiue them, wich like alacritie 

— — 3 and thankfulneſſe, and be as readie to imploy them to the 

— any beſt, to doe my vttermolſt ſeruice in my place and calling 

ſheciall bleſing hereafter. So that although my firſt beginnings haue bin 

fromthe Lord: ſmall, through ignorance of better courſes, yer I truſt my 

es namcly,9)- aſter · fruits ſhall much increaſe, Hereby my laſt dayes ſhall 

— — % proouemy beſt, and make ſome amends for that which is 

fraitfully in our Paſt: and alſo my new comforts ſhall ſweeren all the re- 

calling mainder of my life, and make me likewiſe to ga the 

ales 


Spaud. Sit, lam perſwaded that you ſpeake as you thinke: 
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daies that are paſt. How true is that Proueibe of wiſe $4: 
lomon, that heauineſſe inthe heatt of man doth bring it 
down, but a good word doth reioyce it? You haue reu:ued 
my Boles, = new ſpirits into mee, by that which you 
haue already ſaid. 

Phil. The Lord will reuiue you, I hope, and all of vs alſo , Ihe oy v 
who labour in this toiling kind; by cauſing vs to find more al good lea 
ſound fruit, nd pleaſant content in our teaching. then euer ning may be 
yet we feli if we will but ſer our ſelues to ſec ke ot him, and ole caſie then 
readily impart our ſeueral experiments for the good of ail; 2 — 
if withall we will receivethaokefully, and cheerefully put 4h 
in practice thoſe gracious helpes of lo many learned men, 
which he in this laſt age of the world hath attorded aboun- 
dantly, aboue all former times, very many whereof lie vt- 
terly hid and vnknowne to the greateſt ſort,v:no this day: 

And that partly through lack of care and conicience, to do Man moſt wor. 
that good which we might, and ought in our places;partly — _ Ye 14 
through extreme vmhankſulnes, neglecting the rich gifts w7 — Dt 
of the Lord, ſo plentifully powred down from heauen vpon — through : 
vs, to leaue the world more without excuſe. But as formine neg/ed. 
owne ſelfe, all that I can prommiſe is,onely my ſtudy and de 

fire to doe you and oll other the greateli good that ever I 

ſhall be able; and hereunto we haue all bound out ſelues. 

It I know any thing wherein I haue, or yqu may re ceiue 

benefit, Iackoowmledge it wholly where it is due, eue u to 

bim who giveth hberally to all who ſec ke him aright, and 

caſteth no mas in the teeth. And te ſting v õ his rich boun- 

ty for a ſuriber ſupply, if you ſhall ptopound in order the 

perticulas points, wherein you would wiſh my aduice, I 

hal very willipgly ga on wuth;-you,and acquaint you with 

all thing which hitherto I baue learged in amy fearch, 

and more heyeaker as bis wiſdome ſhall adde vnto me. 

Spend. I reipice jo your confidence, & wiſh that ſo it may 

bee, lihe mean time I like well oſ your motion, of go- 

ing the in order dhe principal masters of cifficultie. If 

therefore you ſhall thinke meete, I ſhll reduce all to cer- 

wine heads, Which + friend of mine ſhewed vnto eee of 


C3 late, 
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late,ſer down in a certain Table, which ic may be chat your 
ſelfe haue ſeene. 

Phil. Let me heare what was contained in it, and then I 
ſhall ſoone anſwer you, whether I haue ſeene it or no. 

Spend. There was contained in it, a briefe ſumme of ſun- 
dry particular benefits, which may bee brought to Gram - 
mar ſchooles, to make ſchollers very perſect in every part 
of good learning meet for their yeeres ; and that all both 
Matters and Schollers may proceede with caſe, certainty 
and delight, to fic all apt Schollers for che Vniuerſitie eue- 
ry way, by fifteene yeeres of age. Concerning which ſeue- 


rall heads, although ic were a moſt worke if they- 


could be attained vnto(all of them beingin my minde ve- 
ry excellent, and indeed the whole, ſuch a worke as muſt 
needs bring a perperuall benefit, both to Church, and 
7 e — not —— — * to 
ucceeding that I may ſpeake freely, what I 
— "4p — — very * vnto 
me. And, although l will not ſay that they are how im- 
poſſible: yer indeed I take them to be together vnlikely; 
confidering the continuall paines and 'yexation that my 
ſelfe have vndergone, and yet could neuer come in many 
of them, neere vnto the leuſſ part theteof. 

Phil. By that little which you have mentioned, I take it 
that haue ſeene the very ſame: end for hem ] doe not on- 
Alibe things ly tchioke it but alſo doe know aſſuredly, that by the Lords 
mentioned in the pracious aſſiſtance & bleſſing, through conftanc diligence 
a 2 chey may be alleffeRted; for that I haue knowneſo' much 
— amy triall of all of them, as is ſufficient ro induce any man ther- 
farcit and Gods unto befides that they doe all Rand vpon; plaine and ſure 
bleſing., grounds, as Itruft Lam able to make eudent demonſtrati- 
— — on in each particular, fo as any man of vnderſtanding may 
M. perceiue cleerely, that they may be done, Neither doe I 

tents ſet before , 1 1 ; 
the beoke, doubt but to ſatiaſe ꝓou in point, and to ebuſe you to 
d vnto the evidence hereof, before we pam, if you will 
onely ase and fill ſhew me wherein you are not ſatis- 
fied. Moreouer, I am ſo very confident herein, not onely 
ypon 


, * 
1. ia. * 


"Lies L : 
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ypon mine owne reaſon and experience, but becauſe I 

haue knowneche iudgements of ſundry very learned and 

4 experienced both Schoolemeſters and others , who haue 
beene acquainted with theſe ſelſe- ſame heads, which you 

| haue mentioned: who, though at the firſt reading of chem, 
they haue beene of your iudgement, and haue > Cana as 

ou doe, yet within a quarter of an houre after that they 
taken a little triall, in ſome of the moſt vnlikely, and 

' ſeen the reaſon of them, haue reſted fully ſacisficd aud aſſu- 


4 red of the whole, chat all might be done, as ſtanding on the 
0 like grounds. And therefore L haue no cauſe to diſſruſt che 
0 like ſucceſſe with your ſelfe. 

; Spend. Sir, if you ſhill doe this ſot me, ſhall acknow- 


, ledge my ſelfe to haue received a very great benefit, and be 
; chaokfull vnto the Lord & to your fi as his inſtrument ; 
and doe my vttermoſt endevour to put them all conſtantly 
in practice, that I may confirme them by mine owne expe- 
rience,and finde the ſame happy comfort, that your ſelfe 
haue done. 
I will therefore beginne in order according vnto thoſe 
beads,and ſop the queſtions, how each thing may 
be done. and defire your anſwer vnto them ſeuerally. 
Phidl.Nay rather, for the manner of proceeding, I take this The mofe 
— ry — to vs both, and wher- 4nd pro 7 - 
may direct this conference fo, as to t many o- Ye 
thers befides our ſelues; To gothorow all — — — 2 
4 of learning, fromthe firſt Rep, beginning at the very firſt 5 
4 Elements, euen at the A. B. C. and ſo to aſcend to che bigh- 
eſt top of learning, which can bee required in Grammar 
ſchooleszto make a ſcholler each way fit for the Vniuerficy, 
Thus to runthorow all the neceſſary points appertaining 
to the ſame, as neere as we can remember;To make hereby 
the whole way eafic and ready to all good learning, and to 
tanke every head in the right order & proper place,accor- 
ding to the due manner of proceeding in Sc hooles. So wee 
may inſert theſe points which you haue ſpoken ofʒdiuiding 
che whole into 3 the full W — 
4 


A 2 —— OY * 
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and plain ſeaing down of cuery marter; To the end tiere 
fore that I may bee the better guided and oecaſioned to 
impart all things voto you, I (hall requeſt you, firftro pro- 
pound all the ſeuerall points, of learning in order, 
— to point us wee proceed. Secondly, in che pt ond 
of them, to ſhew nite n euery one, whit Oe 
— ſſchancraken,whereiayouhevol found ſo little fruit 
or comfort, as you complaine, and which you thinke to be 
moſt ord1maryin the counerey ſthooles. Wherein you ſhaH 
falle ju omitting any neeeſſary head ot C ef 
placing any, i ſhillefford you my beftdi VG} 
Spoxd. I wiil accompliſh yout deſire 1s well r enn. 1 
doudt not of yout parience, ſeeing you tile mee thus of a 
ſuddaine ; and that you who haue better thoboght of theſe 
things, wil guideme —— wehauegotterho- 
row the WHO le. 
Phil. I truſt you are ſoperfondedof mie, Therefore T 


pray you betzin. 


no! yur 200 bog on get bra 


"CHA AL 
When the Shui heuld fr be ſes * the 


The ſrt point, Her ney bogin — md the 
2 Schooſe: let me inquire this of you, howſbon you 
— r 


ä ythinke that worthy to befirſtno une, if fo be 
to ha Jour ſtole fined for de Var 
nerfirie; yeeres of og. 
PII he your reaſon well, to enter there. Bur to the 
intem chat | may tore fully make ke vnto you, hat 
Ithi ke, end haue found in chis behalfefermee hevre firſt 
of you, av Twiſheditigeverall,arwhorage you Wein your 


a6 ſer your taten to begin to lerne. 
Spend. 
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Spend. For the time of their entrance with vs, in our 
countrey ſchooles, it is commonly about ſeven or eight 1 
yeeres old: ſine is very ſoone. Ii any beginne ſo early, they fk 1 
are rather ſent to the ſchoole to keepe them from troubling in cwwatrcy 
the houſe at home, and from danger, and ſhrewd turnes, ſcboolen at ſeuen 
then for any great hope and deſire their friends haue that 48. 
they ſhould learne any thing in effect. "AAP 

Phil. I finde that therein firſt is a very great want gene- —— 4 25 
rally for that che child, if hee be of any ordinary roward- — te to 
neſſe and nie, ſhould begin at five yeere old at the yt- begin to lia nc 
rermoſt; or reather, My teaſons are theſe : * , about fixe yecre 

1. Becauſethatthen children will begin to conceiue of — 
inſtruct on and to vnderſtandj and bee able not onely to 1 pecarſeth.y 
knaw their letters, to ſpell and to reade, but alſo to take a are thex mel 
delight therein, and to firiue to goe before their ſellowes. (onceine of lear- 
Experience heerein will quickely teach euery one, who "844479 4. 
3 triall oſ i, if ſo be chat they doe follow a right 9 
courie. 

2 Ver reaſon muſt needs perſwade euery one of this. , , t 1, 
For, f they bee apt much beſore ſiue yeeres of age, — 
to learne ſhrewdneſſe, and thoſe ching: which are hurtfull, ver to learne 
which they muft bee taught to valearne againe; why are ſowdncſe and 
they not as well ſ to learne thoſe things which are good — 
and profitablefor them, i chey be enceed and drawne on in n. 
ſuch a manner, as they may take a delight aud finde a kinde 
of ſport and play in the ſame? This delight may and ought 
to be in oll their progteſſe, and moſt of all in their ſnſt en- 
trance, to make them the better to loue the ſchoole, and 
learning as we ſhall fe after, 

3 Many of them doe learne fo much vntowatdneſſe and: T7 2% muth 
naughtineſſe amenyR other rude children, in that time rudeniſſc,and 


before come to ſchoole, that they are worſe for it con- thai too much 
1 ter: and alſo they teele ſuch ſweetneſſe in play /®* Eid 
they feete in ply 


and idlencffe , as they can hardly bee fremed to leaue 
5 and to tabe a deligut in the bookeswirhout very much 
adoe. 


and dlenc 


4 This 
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4 This age is 4. This firſt age is that wherein they are moſt pliant, and 
moſt eaſy ben may bee bended and fafhioned moſt eaſily to any good 
— 4 courſe. And * accuſtomed to good dings Hom 
things,” their infancie,and ſo much as may be, from all practice 
and ſight of euill, cuſtome becomes vnto chem another na- 
ture. So great a thing it is (according to the old proverbe ) 
to accuſtome children, euen from their tender yeeres; and 
ſo vndoubtedly true is that common verſe, 
Aus ſamei oft imbuta recens ſernabit odorem tefla dis, 
5 Twewr thru 5. Aboue all theſe chis is a principall beneſit, that by this 
yeeres maybe meanes two or three yeeres may well be gained, to fic 
gained ly this Scholler ſo much ſooner for the Vniuerfitie, or for any ho- 
meeneryo fithf ref rrade or calling;So that child thus entred rj 
Uninerftic, os doe much more ut eight yeeres old, then another ſo 
other implei. Cted can doe at ten, or it may bee at eleuen or twelue. Alſo 
ments,wbichis many ſuch ſhall be miete for trades and like i | 
vo ſmall benefit. hen they haue no learning to firthem thereunto. This muſt 
needs be a great griefe co the Parents of ſuch, whoſe chil- 
dren haue fo loſt their time, as iti» a ioy to others whoſe 
children haue beene ſo well brought vp, when they Tee 
their children compared together. 
4 — 4 6 Laſtly, our time being ſo ſhort, it much concerneth 
their childrens euery parent, to lee their children to haue the beſt educa- 
ood education tion and inſtruction, which is the chieſe patrimonie, and the 
befwe thei 9, greateſt corfort and hope both of che Parents and Chil- 
ſoſoon«s ma be. dren, and alſo of their houſes and poſſeritie. And this ſo 
ſoone as euet may bee, to fic them for ſome proficable im- 
ploiment for Church ot Common-wealth.- 
Ob. Spoxnd, But they will ſay with vs, that it will hinder the 
witbinder growth of their children to be ſet to ſchoole ſo young. 

i gravis. Phil. Le the ſchoole be made vnto them a place of play : 
The Shoot be. andthe chiidren drawn on by that pleaſant delight which 
ing rightly vſed. ought to be, it can then no more hinder their growth then 
will net binder their 7 rather further it, when they fic at their 
eny vere then eaſe; that continuall experience doth conſute this 
lber g. errour. 

ob. 2. Spend. Bes it ſo as you ſay: yet this is a received opinion, 


that 


* * _— 
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that it will cauſe them to hate the ſchoole, ht they ſhould 1: will :au/e 
de ſet to it in good earneft, them to hate 

Phil. Nay rather it is clean contrary: for being acquain- 
ted with the ſchoole ſo young, and with the ſport aud plea- 2 2 * 
ſure which they finde amengſt other children there; and ju. it better. 
alſo being kept from feeling the ouermuch ſweetneſſe in 
play, it ſhall cauſe them to loue & to delight in the ſchoole 
continually, and to goe on without any repining , or ſo 
much as thinking of being away from the ſchoole: where- 
as they being nu led vp in play abroad, are very hardly 
reclaimed and weaned from it, to ſticke to their bookes in- 
deede. 

Spend. Bur yer it is thought that they can get but little Ob.; 
learning then, being ſo very young, and therefore there is It i al mat- 
the ſmaller loſſe of a yeere or two, at that time. ter to loſe a yeere 

Phil. The loſſe will bee found inthe end, although it bee * ben. 
indeed in the beginoing. For looke how many yeeres they . of: s 
loſe in the beginning if they bee apt, ſo many in the end 5. ere or t will 
they will bee — ſuch of theit fellowes, who are but be found in the 
of their owne age, and applied all alike beipg of like capa- d. 
citie. Therefore, as wee will not let them loſe a day, when 
they growe towards the Vniuerſitie, ſo neither ſhould we 
when they are young; but preuent this loſſe, and take the 
time in the beginning. I 

We ſee norwithftanding ſome very long ere ever 0.4. 
they begin, who then goe forward with it the fafleſt of all. % willlearne 

Phil It is true in ſome pregnant wits, and who are indu- the fafler. 
firious: bur you ſhall haue others as blockifh and dull. Alſo, _ 4. 
for thoſe,if they go ſo ſaſt in the rudiments & firſt grounds, _ 
how muc more would they doe ſo at the ſame time in bet- — 
ter flu ie sꝰ Neither can they haue halfe that learning in all 
things, which others of like age and aptneſſe haue, who baue 
been well applyed from their firſt yeeres, 

Spend. I yeeld'to all which you baue ſald in this be- 
halfe; and I doeſceplainely che exceeding benefits, that 
wuft needs come hereby, eſpecially in gaining of time; 
if they may bee entred in that playing manner, and goe — 

wat 
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ward with alacritie and contention ; and moreouer ſo, 
that they bee not any way ouerloaded or diſcouraged, nor 
yer indangered, by the ouercharging of their wits and me- 
mories. 8 R | 

Phil. For that take you no feare; you * willing) 
ſee the. euidence of that, and a plaine direction in euery 
Chapter, how to proceede in that eaſie and playing kinde. 
Therefote, if you be ſatisfied in this, let vs come yoro the 
next point, , _ „ 

Spend. Very gladly Sir: for L long to heare this, how you 
would teach your child being ſo yong, to reade ſo ſoon and 
readily. | 

2 Ike the point well: proceed according to your 
order. We 


CHAP. III. 
Har the Scholler may be tangbt to reade Engl ſh 


ſpeedily, 19 fir him the ſooner, and better for 
tie drama Schovle. 


| Spond. 
Eface wee enter into this queſtion, let me put you 
„ e eee 
mee concerning this very matter, That it ſeemeth 
to mee in vnteaſonable thing, that the Grammar 
Schooles ſhovlg ber troubled. with teaching , K C-ſce- 
ing it is ſo great a hinderanee co choſe pajtes, which. wee 
ſhould take with our Graaunat Shollers, for when wee 
are appointed : Becauſe it doth rake UN baffe 
of our time, and thetehy doth depriue vs of , chiefe 
pre of che Cage gar þ Jally N pur 


indes ace. ſo diftr 2 0 of ſ 
windes ace, ſo difiradded ,. and pur the 400 
many Waycs,. 25 good to d. Theyery ty one in 
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neſſe, would require a whole man, of themſelues, to bee al. 
waies hearing, poaſing & following them, fo as they ought 
to be applyed : for continuall applying in a right courls 
in this and all other parts of learning, aboue all other, , 
meanes. And young ones, by a little flaking our hands, tun ;,, ju 2 vie * 
faſter backe, theneuer they went forward; as boates going courſe is aboxe 
vp the ſtresme. all meanes. 
Beſides, it is an extreme vexation,that we muſt be toiled 
amongſt ſuch little petties, and in teaching ſuch matters, 
whereof wee can get no profit, nor take any delight in our 
labours. 
Phil. I am well inured with this grievance, which you 
ſpeake of, and doe know by long experience your com- 
plaint to bee too juſt in this bebalfe, Imy ſelfe haue com- 
plained of it many a time. For it were much to be wiſhed, 
that none might bee admitted to the Grammar ſchooles, 
yntill they were able to reade Engliſh : as namely, that they 
could teade the New Teſtament perfectly, and that they 
were in their Accidences, or meet to enter into them. There Hm this might 
might bee ſome other ſchoole in the rowne, for theſe little be remedied by 
ones to enter them. It would helpe ſome poore man or wo- ſeme other 
man, who knew not how to liue otherwiſe, and who might — 
doc that well, if they were rightly directed. Alſo it would be ——— = 
ſuch an eaſe to all Grammar Schoolemaſters, as they might : 
doe much more good in their places. Wherefore, all ſuch 71, redreſſe of 
Schoolemalters who are incumbred with this inconueni- jt 10 be ſo«g/t. 
ence, are not onely to wiſh, butalſoro labour to haue it 
reformed in their ſeuerall ſchooles, Vet notwithſtanding, To be borne 
where it cannot be redreſſed, it muſt be borne with wiſdome 1b patience 
and patience as an heauy burden, Patience ſhall make ir 5 328 
much more light. And therefore euery one is to doe his 
beſt indeauout, to know howto make it moſt ea ſie, if it 
doe lie vpon him. Moreouer, ſeeing we purpoſe, God wil- 
ling, to goe thorow all the whole courle ot learning, and 
alſo fith our labour is to finde out the meanes, whereby to 
make the way plaine, to traine vp euery childe from 
the very firſt entrance into learning, (as was faid) 
ymil! 
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vntill wee haue brought him vnto the Vniuerſicie, we can- 
not omit any point, which may tend vnto the ſame, much 
leſſe the firſt Reppe of all. For, a child well _ is halfe 

The ßrſt entring made: according to that Prouetbe, Principinms, dimids 
of children to be rotius. The foundation well layd, the building muſt needs 
2 * 25 forward much more happily. This is ſpecially true in 
& carning ; wherein children feeling a ſweetneſſe in the be- 
ginning, are very much incouraged, as daily experience 

will manifeſt to cuery one. 

Spond. I ſee well the neceſſitie of yndergoing this bur- 
den, in thoſe places where remedy cannot be bad, without 
2 inconueniences. And therefore, fith that neceſſitie 
ath no law, nor for my ſelfe I know no meanes how to 
bee freed from it; I pray you let vs returne againe vnto the 
point, and let mee ſtill intreat of you your beſt direction, 

To teach toreade to make this burden fo light as may bee. This is a thi 

well in a ſhort worth the diligence of all, O muſt be imployed amon 
time, is of great little ones: to wit, to teach cbildren how to read well, and 
profit to pronounce their letters truly; as alſo to ſpell right, and 
to ae: how to write true Orthography in a ſhort ſpace. 
For (that I may acknowledge the truth, and which hath bin 
no {mall diſcredit vnto mee in this behalfe) l haue had ſome 
who haue beene with me, two or three yeeres, before they 
could reade well. And that which hath yet been much more 
grievous to me, I haue ſomerimes beene ſo abaſhed and 
aſhamed, that I haue not knowne what to ſay, when ſome 
being a little diſcontented, or taking occaſion to quarrell a- 
bout paying my ſtipend, haue caſt this in my teeth, that 
their children haue been vader me fFixe or ſeuen yeeres, and 
yet haue not learned to reade Engliſh well. I my ſelfe haue 
allo knowne, that their complaints haue been true in part; 
though I haue taken all the paines wich them that euet I 
could deuiſe. Therefore good Sir, ſet downe as plainely and 
ſhortly as you can, how this may be helped. Both my ſelfe 
and many others ſnal be much beholden for your direction 
in this firſt entrance. For my maner of entring them, it is 
that which Itake to be every where: to teach & heare _ 
0 


Griefe and dif 
credit of the 
went of this. 


6 * 
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ſo oft ouer vntillthey can ſay a leſſon, and ſo to a new. 

Phil. I like wiſe haue been well acquainted with this your 
trouble: and therefore I will indeuour, to afford you ſo 
much as I haue yet learned, how to auoid theſe clamours ; 
and how any poore man who will imploy his paines, may 
learn to teach children to read well in a hor time, though 
this may ſeeme vnbeficting our profeſſion, 

Firſt the childe is to be taught, how to call every letter, 1 To teach chil- 
pronouncing each of them plainely, fully and diſtinctly; I dren bow to call 
meane,in a diſtin and differing ſound, each from others, — | mag 
and alſo naturally, from the very firſt entrance to learning. . ; he my 

More ſpecially to bee carefull, for the right pronouncing * 
the five yowels, in the firſt place, as 4,e,5,0, u. Becauſe theſe 41d 78 the 
ate firtt and moſt naturall, and doe make a perfect ſound, fue Yowels. 
fo that they may bee pronounced fully of themſelues; 

and they being rightly vttered, all che reſt are more plaine. 

After theſe yowels, to teach them to pronounce euery o- 
ther letter: which are therefore called Conſonants, becauſe The cenſonanti. 
they cannot make a perfect ſound of themſelues, without a 

Vowell. 

This may be done, and alſo the teaching of children to Ng calling ibs 


ſpell any ſyllable, before the child do know any letter on — tbe 


the booke; and chat, ſome wiſe and experienced doe hold ,,,..,..,. 


the ſureſt and beft courſe, But they are, at leaſt, to be taught 
to pronounce their letters thus, as they doe learne them; to 
prevent the griefe and weariſomnefle of teaching them to 
forget eu ll cuſtomes in pronouncing, which they tooke 
vp in their fir ſt ill learning. And ſo euet in teaching to read, 
the teachers are to continue the like care of ſweet and natu- 
rall pronunciation. 

Secondly, for the knowing of the letters (beſides that , wap, rex: 
common manner practiced in Schooles , which is by oft children io knon 
reading ouer all the letters forwards and backwards vntill the #tterr ite 
they can ſay them) they may be much furthered chus; That _ n 
is, by cauſing the childe to find out, and to ſhe you which „, ＋ — 
is a, whie 6, Which e, which F, and ſo any other letter. Firſt ener, 
to finde them in the Alphabet, then in any other place. 

Or 


. 


E — ' — — ͤ — 
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. 
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The ſurer wey u Or if you will let them learnebur one letter at once, vntill 
lo learne but one they can readily know or finde out that letter in any place, 
letter at once. and after that another in the ſame manner: This is holden 
the ſurer and more eaſie way: But this at your one iudge- 
ment. 
; Howtoteach 3 Lou may helpe them to ſpell thus, beſides that courſe 
to ſpell. which is vſuall. Let ſo many as are beginners, or who can- 
not teade perfectly, ſtand together, and then poaſe them 
without booke, one by one. Firſt, in ſyllables of two let- 
ters, as they ate ſet done in their A. B. C. and where one 
Ai. Coots Exg· miſſeth, let his next fellow tell: if he cannot, then, let ſome 
liſh Schoole. other. Then examine them in ſyllables of three letters, after 
— in moe. And euer what ſyllable they miſſe, marke it with a 
— which dent with the nayle, or a pricke with a pen, or the like: and 
booke are yl. when you haue marked out thoſe wherein they ſo miſſe, 
bles,and words poaſe them oft ouer, not forgetting due praiſe to them who 
of all ſorts. doe beſt. One halfe houre would be ſpent daily in this kind 
ente, Ffexamining,ymill they be perfect in any ſyllable, or word. 
dren to take de- . k , 
lightis ſocling. To make children to take a delight in ſpelling,ler them ſpell 
many ſyllables together, which differ but only in one letter, 
as hand, band, land, ſand, &c. Theſe ſyllables and words 
following, I haue obſerued, to bee of the hardeſt for chil- 
dren to ſpell : I will ſet you them downe together in this 
ſhort briefe. They may ſerue for ſpelling, reading, or wri- 
ting, and may ſoone be gotten by being often poaſed, read or 
Written ouer. | 


: Some of the Ac, ec, ca, ce, ci, co, cu, ag, eg, ab, Z, e, ai, au, ga, ge, 


bardeſt ſyllables gi, go, gu, va, wa, we, wee, bac, bace, bag, bage, gage, badge, 
to prafiice chi bau, baye, dawe, de we, ia we, rac, race, toſſe, roſe, yell, you, 
dren in —_ gua, cha, cla, dwa, gla, pha, tha, ſca, ſha, ſwa, wra, chra, 
— phra, ſpha, thra, twa, thwa, able, abs, ach, adge, afle, apt, ath, 
writteninſame OWn, blowe, browe, chrou, dregg, dredge, dwarfe, frogg, 
little tablets gnaſh, gnaw, plowe, ſnow, ſte w, ſſugge, they, thom, throne, 
poaſe themoſt. twaine, twigge, ſchoole, cockle, puddle: pegle, good, golde, 
gogle, balme, fallen, ſtolne, ſcalpe, falſe, thumbe, couple, 

pearce, chazine, chapt, moth, mouth, nymphes, vnkle, 

tenth, ſtrength, height. depth, breadth, weight, ioint, laude, 

| calle 


. 
; 
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beautie, deede, language, guide, ſeede, feude, vowe, braue, 
dou, dove, knife, knines, yeoman, ynough, ayre, heyre, 
doubting, Iſland, yle, buy, league, hatchet, laugh,yeugh, 
bough, publique, quiſhon, 
Theſe are ſome of the hardeſt ſyllables, as I ſaid : your Note in ſelling, 
ſelfe may adde moe as you meer with them. Alſo this is to 
be obſerued in ſpelling ; that before(on) you ſpell or write 
commonly (ti) 54 ſaluation, not ſaluaclon, though 
we pronounce it as (ci. ) But this is to be knowne chiefly, 
by the Latine words from whence they come. 
Right pronuntiation of words, and continuall practice Right pronoun. 
in ſpelling, are the ſurefFway to come to ſpell irucly. — 4 right 
you ronounce the word falſe,which you would haue e. 
your childe to ſpell, hee ſpelleth it falſe: for he ſpelleth 
according as it is pronounced to him, or as he vſeth to pro- 
nounce, As for example; aske the childe how hee ſpelles 
a ſtrea, (as in many places the countrey manner is to pro- 
nounce it)hee will ſpell ſtrea or ſire: but aske him how hee 
ſpels a ſtrawe and ſo pronounce it, and he will ſpell ſtrawe. 
To direct further how to come to perfection in ſpelling Further diref;. 
2 right, I ſhall haue occaſion to ſpeake . et. — ſpelling 
n joining ſyllables together, they muſt be taught to vt- ; leine „- 
ter euery llable by it (fe, Steh lainely, fully, and di- ble — a 
ſtinctly, as we heard of the letters beforczand ſo alſo as that 
others who heare may vnderſtand; euer ſounding out the Pnderf22ding 
laſt ſyllable : as fal-ua-ti-on, tbe matter, 
us they may goe thorow their Abcie , and Primer, 2ookes 0 be fir 
And if they reade them twiſe ouer, that they may be very _ of ciul- 
perfect in Ga it will be the better for them. For, the ſe- 7-7 peine, 
cond reading of any booke doth much incourage chil- con- reading 
dren becauſe ic ſeemeth to beſo eaſie thenzand alſo it doth of a bocke. 
imprint it the more. Beſides that, they will tunne it ouer ſo 
at the ſecond time,as it wil be no loſſe of time at all yn- 
to them. 
Aker theſe they may reade ouer other Engliſh bookes. */almes in 
Amongſt which, the Pſalmes in met re would be one, be- ee. 
cauſe children will learne that booke with moſt readineſſe 
D 
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| and delight through the running of the metre, as it is found 
refament. by experience. Then the Teſtament, in which the diſcreet 
Maſter may keepe his ſcholler leſſe or more, vntill he think 
him meet to enter into the Accedence. 

If any require any other little booke meet to enter chil- 
Schoole of dren; the Schoole of Vertu is one of the principall and ea- 
Vertue. ſieſt for the firſt enterers, being full of precepts of ciuili- 
tie, and ſuch as children will ſoone leatne and take a de- 
light in, thoro w the roundneſſe of the metre, as was ſaid 
before of the finging Pſalmes: And after it the Schools of 
Schooleof good good manners, called, the new Schoole of vertus, leading the 

3 childe as by the hand, in the way gf all good manners. 
5 In what time By theſe meanes, children if they be well applyed, and 
children well ap- continually kept vnto it, may be taught ſo to reade within 
phed, my eaſt a yeere or little more, as they may bee meet to enter into 
Engliſh, their Accedence,by that time that they be fix yeere old ar 
the vttermoſt; eſpecially if they bee in any meaſure apt, 

and much practiſed in ſpelling the hardeſt ſyllables. 

Dividingaud For diuiding or diſtinguiſhing of ſyllables, this one ob · 


dine ſoing ſeruation is a, remembred; Fhat what conſonants are 
4. 


ſys vſually ioined in the begimnings of words,thale are not to 
be diſioined and ſeparate in the middeſt of werds, except 
in Compound words. But of this wee ſhall ſpeake more 
fitly after, And thus much may ſuffice for the preſent, for 
the ſpeedy reading of Engliſh; for hereof I haue had much 
certaine experience. 
S$pond.Icannot juſtly diſlike of any thing which you haue 
ſaid herein, ir ſtandeth all with ſo great reaſon: chiefely 
to make children ſo perfect inthe hardeft ſyllables. . For, 
they being perfect in theſe, muſt needs attain all the reſt in 
a ſhort ſpace. Except onely one thing which you verered; 
which indeede ſeemes a ſtrange Paradox to mee: Namely, 
that ſome wiſe & experienced, would haue childrẽ taught 
to call and pronounce all their letters, and to ſpell any Fl. 
lable before they know a letter on the booke. 
Phil, This is very true which you ſay; it may ſeeme a 
Paradox to them who haue not tryed it. Imy ſelfe was of 
your 
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your minde when I heard it firſt. Yer ſetting my ſelfe to 6 Toreacb little 
make ſome triall of it, for the reucrence I bare to him of ones 1op1970wrce 
whom ] heard it, and for that he ſhewed me experience of it - * 2 
in a child not foure yeeres old , I found it the eaſieſt, plea- — 
ſanteſt and ſhorteſt way of all, where one would begin in a tey,is the plea- 
priuate houſe with little ones playing. The manner is thus. ſanteſ wi 
1. You muſt teach them, as I ſaid, to call their fiue Vowels, 
and to pronounce them right : Which they will preſently How little ones 
learne, if yuu doe but onely cauſe them to repeat them oft w preſently 
ouer, after you ,diftinaly together thus; 4, e, i, o, u, after | rag * 
the manner of fiue bels, or as we ſay; one two, three, foure, , 
fiue. 

2 Then teach them to put the conſonants in order be- Toput the con- 
fore cuery vo well, and to tepeate them oft ouer rogether;as ſonanis i norder 
thus: to begin with 6, and to ſay, ba, be, bi, bo, bu. So d. da, bre the vom- 
de, di, do, du. f. fa, fe, ſi, fo, fu. Thus teach them to ſay all the © pronouncing 
reſt, as it were fioging them together, la, le, li, lo, lu; The 
hardeſt to the laſt, as ca, ce, ci, co, cu: and ga, ge, gi, go, 

In which the ſound is a little changed in the ſecond and 
ird ſyllables. When they can doe all theſe, then teach them 
to ſpell them in order, thus; What ſpels ba ? If the childe Toteach to /; 
cannot tell, teach him to ſay thus; b-a, ba: ſo putting firſt theſe 1hus,put 
b. before every vo well, to by b-a ba, b-e be, b-ibi,b-o bo, be conſo- 
b-u bu. Then aske him againe what ſpels b-a,and hee will bf 
tell you; ſoallthereſt inorder. By oft repeating before him, 
hee will certainly doe it. After this if you aske him how He 
ſpels b-a, he will anſwer b-a ba. So in all others. 
Next theſe,teacb them to put the yowels firſt, as to ſay, 
ab, eb, ib, ob, ub. Theo thus, a- b ab, e· b eb, i- b ib,o-b ob, 
u-b ub. After, what ſpelles a-b, e-b, &c. Thus to goe with 
them backward and forward, croſſe, in and out, vntill they 
can ſpell any word of two letters. Then you may adioire 
thoſe of three letters: Afterwards, all the hard ſyllables, to 
tell what any of them ipels, till they be perfe in all, or as 
you ſhall thinke meer. By this meanes, and by alittle repea- , eating he 
ting of the letters of the Alphabet ouer before them, by 11147; ofthe 71 
three or foure letters together, 3 they ſtand in order, ſo phaber by roate. 
* as 
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as they may beſt ſound in the childrens eares, they wil ſoone 
learne to ſay all the letters of the A. B. C. if you will. As to 
repeat them thus: A · b. c. d. e. f. g· h.i. k. l. m. u. o.p. q r.ſ.t. u. v. 
x. y ⁊.· &. To ſay them thus by roat, will nothing hinder but 
further them, | 
To teach them to Then they may preſently be taught to know the letters 
hnow bei let- vpon the booke, either one by one, finding firſt which is #, 
ters before. in the Alphabet; and after in any other place. Then to finde 
which is 6, and ſo through all the reſt as you will. 
Tocauſe them io Then when they are cunning in their leuers and ſpelling, 
— 2 —— — 2 vnderſtand — 3 which th 
, lcarne,by queſtions, for a little at the firſt, they will goe on 
. — 1 * faſt as you will deſire. The eber and — fa. 
| miliar the matter is to them, the faſter they learne. 
Any one wo" Thus may any poore man or woman enter the little ones 
can reade, may in a towne together; and make an honeſt poore liuing ofit, 
COT or get ſomwhat towards helping the ſame, Alſo the Parents 
Engliſh. 5 who haue any learning, may enter their little ones, playing 
with them, at dinners, and ſnppers, ox as they fir by the fire, 
and finde it very pleaſant delight. | yi 
So they may helpeto gaine their children a yeere or two 
in learning, at the beginning, & alſo the Gratnmar Schooles 
of this _ and —— e . N 
Spaud. You haue perſwaded mee very much concernin 
this — alſo. Surely, Sir, — this m — 
2 Toy, yet all render parents will much rejoice mit,and ag- 
knowledge it an exceeding benefit, to haue thelr children 
ſo entred ; and this time being gotten in the beginning, 
will bee found in the end as you truely ſaid. Yer there 
is another matter that comes ynto my remembrance , #+ 
bout which I haue taken no fmall griefe and diſcouta 
ment many a time, concerving this point of reading Eng. 
liſh, I will mention it here, and defire your iudgement how 
to _— it, although it might happely come in fitter after- 
wards. 
The trouble is this: That when as my children doe firft 
enter imo Latine, many of chem will forget to reade 
Bogliſh, 
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Engliſh, and ſome of them bee worſe two or three yeeres 8 The inconne. 
after that they haue been in conſtruction, then when they nience of chil. 
began it. dren forgetting 
ow if you could teach me how to helpe this likewiſe, — 
that they might as well goe for ward ſlill in reading Engliſh þ,2 ats Tame, 
as in Latine, Iſhould account this a very grear — and bew to 
ſome of their Parents, who vſe me the kindlieſt, will bee at 40 it. 
me, that their children may euery day reade ſome Chap- —— - 
ters of the Bible, to helpe their reading of Engliſh. Now this — 
I cannot poſſibly doe, but they muſt needs bee hindred in &»g/ſp. 
their Latine, in leſſons or neceſſarie exerciſes; and ei- 
ther be behinde their fellowes, or elſe trouble all theit fel. 
lowes very much, that they cannot goe ſo faſt forward as 
they but ſtay for theſe readers, Others being more 
ignorant or malicious, yponeuery light occaſion, are readie 
to rage & raile at me, for that their children, as they ſay, doe 
get no good vnder me, but are worſe and worſe. For, where · 
as they could haue read Engliſh perfectly (it may be) when 
they came to me, now they — forgonen to doe it. Thus 
am I grieued on euery fide, and vexed daily, let mee labour 
neuer ſo much, and ſpend my heart amongſt them for to 
doe them 
Phil. Sir, herein I can ſay, as ſhe in the Poet; 
Hand ignar a mals — — 
For I haue taſted deepely of the ſame grieſe vntill verie 
lately, within this yeere or two. Vet nowl ſeeme to 
ſelfe, to ſinde as ſenſible and continuall a growth among 
all my Schollers, in their Eogliſh tongue as in the Latine. 
And not onely for the reading oſit, but alſo for vnderſtan- 
ding it, and abilitie to vtter their mindes of any matter, 
where with they are acquainted, or which they learne in 
Latine; and alſo how to expreſſe the meaning of the Latine 
in-proprietie,and puritie of out owne tongue: ſo that Tam Complaint of 
quite from that clamour. want of care in 
Bur to tell you what I thinke, wherein there ſeemes — wry 
vnto mee, to bee @ verie maine want in all our Gram- gu. tongae, as 
mar ſchooles generally, or inthemoſt of hem; whereof in the Latize, 
D3 I haue 
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I haue heard ſome great learned men to complaine; That 
there is no care had in reſpect, to traine vp ſchollers ſo, as 
they may be able to expreſſe their minds purely and rea- 
dily in our owne tongue, and to increaſe in the practice of 
it, as well as in the Latine or Greeke ; whereas our chiefe 
Our chieſt inde- indeuour ſhould be for it, and that for theſe reaſons. 1. Be- 
nous (hould be cauſe that language which all ſorts and conditions of men 
for our a anongh vs are to haue moſt vſe of, both in ſpeech and wri- 
tongue. ay b 1. c 
Reaſons, ting, is our owne natiue tongue. 2. The puritie aud elegan- 
cie of our one language, is to be eſteemed a chiefepart of 
the honour of our Nation: which we all ought to aduance 
as much as in vs lieth. As when Greece and Rome and other 
nations haue moſt flouriſhed, their languages alſo haue been 
molt pure: and from thoſe tines of Greece and Rome, ve 
ferch our chiefeſt patterns, for the learning of their tongues. 
. Becauſe of thoſe which are for a time trained vp in 
hooles, there are very few which proceedin learning, in 
compariſon of them that follow other callings. 
Few Subooles -; This complaint is not withoutiuſtcauſe: for I doe 
which haue az) not know any ſchoole, wherein there is regard had heteof 
— f to, to ang purpoſeruot wichſtanding the generall neceſficic and 
li inge. e of it, and alſo the great commendation which it brings 
to them ho haue attained it : but I thinke euery minute an 
houre, vntill I heare this of you, how my trouble and ſhame 
be auoided, and how | may obtaine this facultie to di- 
res children, how they may goe thus forward, got only 
in reading Engliſh perfitly, but alſo in the proprietie, puritie 
and copic of our Engliſh tongue, ſo as they may vtter their 
mindes commendably bf any matter which may concerne 
them, according to their age and place. | $110 
+ Phy. I will but name the meanes ynto you now: for I ſhall 
haue occaſion to ſhe them all more particularly hereafter, - 
Meds to ob - Beſides the daily vie of diftinreagding ouer their Eng- 
this benefit of - Jiſh parts ro get them perfectly, and of right reading all o- 
invreaſivginow ther-chiogs Which they-learne in; Latine, as your elfe doe 
Engl Lan, know;theſe meanes following, by che bleflingof God will 
. 1. 
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1 The continuall vſe of the bookes of confiruing of 1 Daily ve of 
Lillie: Rules, by cauſing them to learne to conſtrue, and to Lilies rules 
keepe their Grammar rules, onely by the helpe of thoſe I.. 
tranſlations. This I finde one very good vic of theſe books, 
befides ſome other which I ſhall mention after. 

2 The daily vſe, and practice of Grammaticall trarſla- 1 continues 
tion in Engliſh , of all the Schoole Authours, which the prafice of Eng- 
yonger ſort doe learne; caufing them each day out of thoſe % Gammal 
to conſtrue, and repeate, whatſoeuer they learne, This 1 call iranflations, 
alſo haue prooued b happie experience, to be ararehelpe 
to make young Schollers to grow very much, both in 
_ — and Latine. Bur of all theſe, for the manner, be- 

ts, and vſe of them, I ſhall haue occaſion to ſpeake at 
large, 

: Beſides theſe, they would haue euery day ſome pra-; Tra»ſtuting 
Qiceof wricing Engliſh heedily, in true Orthographie; as and writing En- 
alſo of tranſlating into Engliſh; or, of writing Epiſtles, or g#ſb,vith/onc 
familiar Letters to their friends, as well in Engliſh as in La- , Sele 
tine. AmongR ſome of them, the reporting of a Fable in -_ 
Engliſh, ot the like matter, trying who can make the beſt 
report,doth much furcher them in this. And generally, a- 
mongf all thoſe that can write, the taking of notes of Ser- 
mons, and deliuering them againe, or making repetitions, 
is aſpeciall meanes. Alſo ſtriuing to expreſſe whatſoeuer 
they conſtrue, not onely in proprietie, but in varietie of the 
ſineſt phraſe, who can giue the beſt. This chiefly in the 
higher fourmes : So reading forth of Latine into Engliſh; 
firſt in proprietie, then in puritie. By theſe, and ſome vſe of 
the Hiſtorie of the Bible, andthe like, which I ſhall be oc- 
caſioned co mention after; you may finde their growth, 
according to your deſire, and much aboue your expecta- 
tion 


' Spond; Vndoubtedly Sir, theſe muſt needs be very auaile- 
able; becauſe ſchollers may haue hereby, ſo much vſe of the 
Bugliſh every day, abobe that which is practiſed in any 
Schoole which I haue knowne, But for any ſuch tranſla- 
tions of the Schoole- Authors, 1 haue not heard of them. 
| D 4 Onely 
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Onely I haue ſeene the bookes of conſtruing Lilies rules, 
and ſome of my children haue them, thougb I feared that 
it would rather make them idle, being but a truants booke. 
Indeed I neuer conceiued ſo much of them as you ſay:I ſhall 
better thinke ofthe vſe thereof. 
Phil. There is not the beſt thing but it may be abuſed, 
But for that booke as the others, I ſhall ſhew and proue 
vnto you the commodities of them, aboue all that you 
The chieſt fault — imagine. Experience makes mee confident : Yer to 
of the children returne vnto your ſelfe, concerning the complaint of the 
going backwards Parents for their children going backward in reading Eng- 
1 liſh,when they firſt learne Latine; the chiefe fault in tr 
ſt learne La. is in the Parents themſelues; although wer poore ſchoole- 
cine, is the Pa · maſters muſt be ſure to beare all. For if ſuch murmuring Pa- 
rents thiſelues, rents would but cauſe their children, euery day after din- 
ner or , or both, to reade a Chapter of the Bible, or 
a piece of a Chapter, as leiſure would permit, and to doe 
ir conſtantly; thereby to ſhew their loue to the Lord, and 
his Word, and their defire to haue the Word dwell plenti- 
fully in their houſes, to haue their children trained vpin it, as 
young Timorhy was; then, I ſay,this nt would ſoon 
at anend : fortheyſhouldeither ſee then, their children 
to increaſe in this, or elſe they ſhould diſcerne the fault to 
bee in their childrens „ and not in our neglect. 
Notwithſtanding, fith that they are ſo very fewof whom 
wee can hope , that ny baue any care of this dutie in 
their houſes, in — — all the reſt who omit it, and yet 
all the blume muſt ſurely reſt on vs, it concerneth vs ſo much 
as we can to redrefſe it; and therefore vſe all good meanes, 
to cut off all occaſidus of clamours, and of 
our ſelues, and our ſchooles, and to contend bee 
profiting of our children, aſwell in this, as in any other part 
—— the vſe of this being, as we beard, moſt generall 


: perpetuall. 
Spend. You haue directed me very rightly how to an- 
ſwer ſuch Parents: now I ſhall be able to ſhe w them where 
the fault is, . 
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I ſhall alſo indeuour to put all this in vre, and more as you 
make the particulars more fully knowne vnto me; and as I 
ſhall 8 triall the fruit hereof. But now, that you haue 
thus ſatisfied me in al theſe my doubt: zl cannot but demand 
yet one other point, wherein I finde another great want, 
not comparable to the former ; becauſe there is not 
ſo much vſe of it : which is about the ordinatie numbers or 
numbring. For I am much troubled about this, that my rea- 
ders and others aboue them, are much to ſeeke in all mat - 
ters of numbers, whether in figures or ia letters. Inforuch, 
as when they heare the Chapꝛets named in the Church, ma- 
ny of them cannot turne to them, much leſſe to the verſe. 

Phil. This like wiſe is a verie ordinarie defect, & yet might in ordinarie 
eaſily be helped by common meanes, in an houre or two. I fant, that moft 
call it ordinarie, becauſe you ſhal haue ſchollers, almoſt rea- Schr are 10 
die to go to the Vniuerſnie, who yet can hardly tell you che — — 
number of Pages, Sections, Chapters, or other diuifions in gf, bie hey 
their bookes, to finde what they ſhould. And it is, as you ſay, maybe caught in 
a great & a ſoule want; e, without the perfect knowy- an hourt or two. 
ledge of theſe numbers, ſchollers cannot helpe themſelues 
by the Indices,or Tables of ſuch books, as they ſhould vſe, 
for turning to any thing of a ſodaine : although it bea mat- 
ter whereof they ſhould baut vſe all their life long. And to 
conclude,it is a greatnegleR, becauſe it is a thing ſo eaſie, as 
that it may be learned in ſo ſhort a time, only by moſt vſuall 
meanes, 2s by theſe following. For numbers by letters, vſe 
but only to appoſe them, according to the direction in the Numbers by let. 
Latine Grammar at Orthegraphia,and they wil do them pre- ers tu, ea/i- 
ſently. As if you aske what I. ſtands for, what V. what X. 22. * neg 
what L. &c. And back againe, what letter ſtands for one, ſſo 
what for fiue, or for ten. But eſpecially if you defire to haue 
them very ready herein, cauſe them to haue theſe written, & 
then to practiſe to read them ouer often, vntil that they can 
anſwer any of them perfectly. Warn them alſo to remember 
alwaies, that any number ſer after a greater or after the ſame 
nũber, doth adde ſo many mo, as the value of that later num- 


ber is. As, I. ſet afrer X. dus, Xl. doth make eleuen. XV. fif- 


teen. 
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teen, XX. iwentie. But being ſer before, they doe rake away 
ſo many as they ate: as I. before X.thus, IX. nine. 

If you wiſh'an example more at large, this may ſerue; let 
each of them that ſhould learne, haue a briefe of theſe, after 
this manner, to ſhew them all the chiefe numbers. I. one, 
II. Wo, III. three, II II. or IV. foure, V. five, VI. fix. VII. 
ſeuen, VII Leight, IX. nine. X. tenne, X I. eleven, XII. 
twelue, XIII. thirteene, XIII I. fourteene, X V. fiſteene, 
XVI. XVII XVIII. XIX. xx. xxl. xxv. twentie five, xxx. 
thirrie, XL, fortie, L. fiftic, x C ninetie, C. a hundreth, D. 
five bundreth, M. a thouſand. And thus much ſhortly for 
numbring by letters. 

For the numbers by Figures, this rule muſt alſo bee 
obſerued ; That the Figures doe fignifie in the firſt place 
ſo much onely, as if they were alone, or one time ſo ma- 


d. Ia the ſecond place tennes, or ten times ſo: many. In 


the third place, hundreths, ora hundreth times ſo many. 
In the fourth place thouſands, or a thouſand times ſo 
many. In che fift place ten thouſands. In the ſixt place 


hundreth thouſands ; the places being reckoned from the 


right hand to the left. As for example, 1. 2.3. 4. 5. 6. 7. 8. 9. 
10. . 12, 13.14.15. 16. 17. 18.19. a0. twentie. 21.22. 23, &c. 
30. thirtie, 31. 32. 40. fortie. 41. &c. 0. fiftie 51. 60. ſix- 
tie, 70.ſeuentie. B o. cightie go. ninetie 100.8 hundreth. tor. 
4 hundreth and one, 102. 110. a hundreth and ten. 120. a 
hundreth and twenty. 130, c. 200. two hundreth, &c, 
1000. a thouſand. ioo. ten thouſand. 100000. a hundreth 
thouſand. | ; 

Theſe being learned backwards and forwards, ſo that 
your ſcholler be able to know each of them, to call them, or 
name them right, and to fiade them out, as the child ſhould 
finde any letter which he is to learne : in a word, to tell what 
any of theſe numbers Rand for, or how to ſet downe any of 
them; will performe fully ſo much as is needfull tor your or- 
dinarie Grammar (choller K you darequire more for any, 
you muſt ſeeke Records Arithmetique, or other like Au- 
thors,and ſet them to the Cyphering ſchoole. 94 
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Spoud. This is a defect that I ſee is moſt eafily ſupplied by 

a very little paine and care in examining, I haue troubled 
you ouerlong in this, being in it ſelfe ſo very a trifle, though 
the want generally be to be blamed. Now therefore let vs 
haften vnto our proſeſſion for the Grammar Schoolema- 
ſter. For I deſire earneſtly to be in our on element, as more 
be fitting and beſeeming our place. | 

Phil. Iam very willing to make all the haſte that we can: % Dic- 
for this I ſee , that though we neither vſe digreſſions, nor 11e n. 
needleſſe words; yet this our conference will proue very 
long, before that I can make my mind plain ymo you: Vn- 
leſſe I ſhould be ſo ſhort, as either to be obſcure, or to omic 
many things which I take to be very neceſſarie : But yet 
before we come to make entrance into the Latine, if we do 
keepe order, we are to go thorow the way of writing, as 
being more generall, and which chiefly appertaineth alſo 

a to our Engliſh tongue; in reſpect of our more frequent vie 
A of it: I meane chiefely for the writing of our ordinarie 
hand called the Sectetarie hand, which is almoſt wholly in 
vſe antongſt vs. „ 350 we tht 0309 N 


Hor the Mater may dirett his Scholſers jo write 
very faire, though binſelfe be no goad 
5 Pen- man. 455 
bb In * Spend. © 
O come therefore vnto witing, and the manner Faire writing a 
of reaching it; That whieh you aſſirme may be great benefit 
done herein, cannot but be a very great benefit, don name at to 


and a notable grace to ſchoales, and alſo to all lear- Se. 


ning. if ia van be ſo effected : That all Schollers in generall 
may be dire de dio vme commendably, and a great part of 
them which are more an to write very faire; and that in the 
vol ſcucia!! 
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ſeuerall hands of the learned tongues, as they doe proceede 
| in every one of them. For many of the beſt rs haue 
1:bathbeen« beene wont to write very ill; inſomuch, as it hath beene a 
receiued finian teceiued opinion, as —— very many, That a 
—ä—ͤ—— good Scholler can hardly be a good pen- man. Moreouer 
ſcholler can not you ſhall find very few good writers in Grammar ſchooles; 
be a good writer, vnleſſe either they haue been taught by Scriueners, ot by 
themſelues matuellous apt hereunto, and very rare, or where 
the Maſter doth apply himſelfe chiefly to teach to write. 
The want of this, hath bin another part of my griefe : for 
The trouble of beſides the complaint and grudging of the Parents; I haue 
School-maſters, alſo ſeen,after they haue bin a great while with me, that they 
cle, haue not bin able to wrice ſo, as to be fit for any trade ; but 
teach Scholler; they muſtafter be ſer to learne of the Scriuener : much leſſe 
to write. haue they bin able to write a letter to their friends, or to per- 
form any ſuch buſineſſe with their pen, in any commendable 
maner. V ou ſhall therfore do me no leſſe a pleaſure, then in 
former, if you can direct me, how to help all theſe cuils, 
to attaine to that dexteritie, whereof you ſpeake. 
Phil. I hope to ſatisſie you herein alſo. Bur firſt relate 
vnto mee, what courſes your ſelfe haue taken, to teach your 
Schollers to write; whereof you haue found ſo Krtleprofic : 
and after I ſhall adde, s in the former, what I haue learned, 
to the better effecting hereof. 
The ern Spend. Surely I haue done this: I haue daily ſet them co- 
comſeinSchooles pies, lomel 8s I could, which hath pin no ſmall toile ynto 
to teach towrite. me: or elſe I haue cauſed ſome of my Schollers, or ſome 
others to doe it. Alſo I haue made them now and then to 
write ſome copies; and it may be, I haue corrected them for 
writing ſo badly, or guided ſome of their hands, or ſhewed 
themhow to amend their letters. This Itake to c_ 
that is done in Schooles ordinarily ; volefſe any do pr 
Scriueners to teach in their townes : whereof we 
no {mall inconueniences. $2 
Phil. I take gd Fo ſay, chat this is all which is 
done in moſt Schooles: and hence ſo many of vs haue expe- 
rience of the like murmurings againſt vs. Now I * 


1 


Ws 
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ſee plainly, ond as familiarly as I can, howto help this cuill, 

and to attaine this ſo great a benefit. 

1 The Scholler ſhould be ſet to write, when he enters in- 1 Schollers 
to his Accidence;ſo euery day to ſpend an houte in writing, «id begin to 
OP — all 

2 There muſt be ſpeciall care, that everyone who is to ,, me. 
write,haue all neceſſaries belonging thereuntozas pen, inke, 
paper, rular. plummet, ruling · pen, pen · kiſife, &c. 

3 The like care muſt be, that their ine be thin, blacke, 2 144+ and pa- 
cleere ; which will not runne abroad, nor blot: their paper her it ſort. 
good that is, ſuch as is white, ſmooth, and which will beare 
inke,and alſo that it be made in a book. Their writing books :77iting bookes 
«would Be kept fatre, ſtrait ruled, and each to haue a blotting tale. 
paper to 8 their bookes from ſoyling, or marring vnder 
their hands. 

Cauſe every one of them to make his own pen; other- 4 Eu one to 
wiſe hemokin ,apd mending of pens, will be a very great _ - — 
Finderide, Bork to the Maſters; and to the Schollers. Be-... 
Hides that, when they are away from their Maſters (if they 
haue not a good pen made before) they will write naught; 
becauſe they know not how to make their pens themſelues. 

The beft manner of making the pen, is thus: The manner of 

1 Chooſe th quill ofthe bed and ſtrongeſt of the wing, Hg 'he pen 
which is ſomewhat harder, and will cleaue. 

2 Makeit cleane with the backe of the pen · knife. 

Cleiue it ſtrait vp the backe; firſt with a cleft, made cœα et.. 

wit ed ore : after with another quill put into it, 
rive it er by little and little, till you ſee the cleft to be 
very cleane: ſo you may make your pen of the beſt of the 
quil, and where you ſee the cleft to be the cleaneſt, and with- 
out teeth. If it doe not cleaue without teeth, cleaue it with 

our pen. nife in another place, ſtill neerer the backe: for if 
it be not ſtraſt vp the backe, it will very feldome run right. 
After, make the nebbe and cleft both about one length, 
ſomewhat aboue a barley corne breadth, and ſmall; ſo as it 
may let downethe inke, and write cleane. Cut the nebbe 7he uc of (be 
firſt flant downewards to make it thinne, and after ſtrait bes. 
ouer- 
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ouerthwart, Make both ſides of equall bigneſſe, wolefſe you 
be cunning to cut that ſide, which lietb vpon the leng fin- 
ger, thinner and ſhorter; yer ſo little, as the ditterence can 
hardly be diſcerncd. But both of equall length is accounted 

the ſureſt. 
The ſureſtway The ſpeedieſt and ſureſt way to learneto make the pen, 
for making the is this. When your Scholler ſhall haue a good pen fic for his 
2 hand, and well faſhioned;then to view and marke that well, 
and to trie to make one in all things like vnto it. It were 
ood for the learner to procure ſuch a pen made, and to 
cepe it for a patterne to make others by, vntill he be very 
perfect in it. A childe may ſoone learne to make his pen; 
yet, few of age do know how to make their one pens well, 
although they haue written long and very much : neither 
can any attaine to write faire without that skill. 
How to bold be Next voto this, cauſe your ſcholler to hold his 
pen. right, as neere vnto the nebbe as he can, his thumbe and 
two fore-fingers, almoſt cloſed together, round about the 
neb, like ynto a Cats foote, as ſome of the Scriuenets doe 
terme it, 
To carrythepen Then let him learne to carry his pen as lightly as he can, 
ſolightyazto to glide or ſwimme vpon the paper. So hee ſhall writethe 
glide an be cleaneſt, faireſt, and ſaſteſt, and alſo his pen ſhall laſt the 
288 longer. | 
Copies. In ſtead of ſetting of copies, and to ſaue that endleſſe 
In flead ef ſet- toile, let euery one haue a little copie booke faſtened to 
ting — rd bs the top of his writing booke, with a ſtrong thread of a ſpan 
falenel in the long, or chereabout; that alwaies when he writeth,he may 
top of their lay his copy booke cloſe before him, and that the fide of 
bookes, the copy may almoſt touch the line where he writeth, that 
his eye may be vpon the copie, and ypon his letter both to- 
gether. And alſo, to the end that euer when he hath done 
writing, he may put his copie booke into his writing booke 
againe; ſo that the copie may neuet be out of the way, nor 
the Scholler write —— it. | | 
The fitteſt volume for their writing booke is, to haue 
them in quarts, 


Direction: 
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Moreouer, the copie bookes would be made thus: Not Mencr File 
aboue two inches in breadth; foure or ſix copies in a booke, c ic bockes. 
halfe Secretary, halfe Roman. The copie books might be 
made thus moſt ficly, as I rake it. 

1 One line of ſmall letters, of each letter one, except in » 
thoſe which haue letters of diuers kinds, and therein both 
kinds to be ſet downe : as i.j. ſ. $. u. v. 

Vnder the line of ſmall letters, would be ſet a line of great 
letters, aſter the ſame manner; and vnder them both aline or 
two of ioyning hand, containing all the letters in them. 

Examples of both ſorts for the preſent, vntill better can 
be found, may be theſe. Imesne copies both of Secretaric 
and Romane, containing all the letters in them. 

For Secretarie thus: 

Exerciſe thy ſelſe much in Gods book, with zealous and 
keruentprayers and requeſts. pies containing 

For Romane thus : all the — In 

Kqnore car — ert xenia kymbis ? one lixe of iey- 
Reſj —— verſe, but - vie. n —- 
Vader all theſe, may be fitly ſet id very little roome thoſe 
characters or letters, out of which all the reſt of the letters 
may be fratned: 2 in the ſmall letters in Secretarie, m.i.t. 
v. z. ſ. In the great letters, C DO Sovnderthe Roman co- 
pies after the ſame manex. 
In the end of the copie bookes, ina page or two, might 
be ſet downe all the hard ſyllables mentioned before; That g f 
by oft writing them ouet, they might be helped to ſpell, and — 4 
to write true Orthographie. And after thoſe , the numbers cia er ts 
mentioned, to be able to write or to tell any of them vpon be/et in the end 
the book without it. Then what ſcholler ſo euer were not = copy books. 
able to tell any of them, after a little poaſing, were well wor- r 
thy to be corrected. lf ſuch copie books were finely: printed, 4 — 
being grauen by ſome cunning workman, and rs of the te benefit of 
moſt gerfe&andplaine formes of letters, that could poſſibly hem. 
be procuted in a ſtrong and very white paper, one Bookeor 
two of them would ſerue a ſcholler neere all his time, that 
he ſhould neuer need to change his hand. 


Examples of c0- 


The 


for faire writine, 
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I::onueniens The often change and following of diuers hands, doth 

+” /ol.owng aſmuch hinder writing,as often change of Schoolemaſiers 

airs hadi. goth hinder learning, Therefore the beſt is to be choſen 

at the firſt, and euer to be ſtucke yoro without alteration, if 


. it may be, | 
vie bel wi In the meane time, vntill ſuch copies can be had, ſome 
copies to be pro- would be procured of the maſter, to be written by the beſt 
cured. Scrivener who can be gotten, after the manner aforeſaid, 
for each ſcholler to haue one to faſten to his booke, and to 
yſe as before. | | 


Incoxuenience Otherwiſe when forlacke hereof, the Maſter, or Vſher, 

of tbe lacke of ox ſome other Scholler is compelled every day, to write 

ſuch boat. each ſcholler a new copie; it is both an endleſſe toyle, and 
alſo an extreme loſſe of time: beſides the inconuenience 
mentioned, of change of hands, and that few Maſters or 
„ are fit pen- men, to write ſuch copies as were ne- 
CCenaries 


Lafily , becauſe through want of ſach copies, ſchollers 


do vrite ordinarily without direction or pattern, in all their 
exerciſes, whereby they either grow to very bad hands, or 

doe proſit in ing, little or not at all. 
Faire writing ts exerciſeof writing faire, would be praQtifed by all 
be praftiſed ly the Schollers thorow the Schoole, at leaſt once every day, 
all the Scbollers for an houres ſpace or neete; and that aboutoneof the 
once ener) de). docke: for then commonly their hands'are warmeft and 


Nowthoſe that wrie exerciſes, may take the opportuni- 

Aale in de ol that time, to write them ſo faire as they n- 
Sine; Ts In ell writing this general role wald be obſerued 
mee allihe ſtreighily, to cauſe themtoſtriue to make euery letter, as like 


vnto the copie. to the cope letter in all proportion, as the one hand is to the 


other. And that they neuer thinke a letter good, vntill no 


difference can be ſound between it and the copſe letter. that 


it cannot be diſcerned whether is the better. 5 
Gteat care would be had withall, to make euery 
To feepe even writer to keepe euen compaſſe in the hei 


compaſſe, and breadth of his lerters; chat no one letter ſland either 
too 


- 

a : . 

_ Ee - 
—  —— — 
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too high or too low, be ouerlong, or ouerſhort, nor any 
way too 24 ide, or too narrow. 
To the end, that they may Write of cuen height; cauſe Howto write of 
them to tule their bookes with aruling pen, and then that *πbbei ht. 
they make the body of each letter, to touch their rules on 
ſides, I meane both at the tops and bottomes of the 
letters; but not to goe one haire breadth higher or lower. 
Thus by practice the ſcholler will in time attaine to write 
yery faire of himſelſe without any ruling pen. 

That one may rule their bookes thus, cauſe them ach to baue tis 
to haue each his ruling pen, made of a quill, fomewhar like cg pen, and 
vnto a pen; buronely that it ĩs to be made with a nocke in hf ener, 
the neb or point of it, like the nocke of an arrow, the nebs 
of the nocke ſtanding iuſt of the breadth of their copie lei- 
tert aſundet, that they may rule cheir rules meet of the ſame 


_ with their _ 
points of the nebs of the ruling pens, muſt not be Tleveb ofthe 
made ouer- nor preſſed downe over-hard in ruling ; — 
becauſe they wil then race the paper, and make it that it will ;, 
not beare inke. They are moreouer to tule but a few lines at 
once: becauſc the lines being drawne but lightly, will ſoon 
goe out, and not be ſeene betore that the learners come to 
write in them. 
Alſo this care muſt be had in ruling, to carry the ruling pen 9 
ſo even and ſtraight forward, that both the lines which are 
drawne by it, may be ſeene together; or elſe ro draw the 
lines © —— wich the ſame, _ char — the lines 
eene. This would be obſerued carefully, vntill * 
hoc that they can begin to write euen and Arcighe of os 450 2 
themſelues: for the euen compaſſe doth eſpecially grace a 4:d:0,by the. 
hand, and the faire ſhew of it will cauſe children to take a e «r4ling 
delight in writing faire. * 
uery ſcholler who writeth Latine, ſhould haue two of 
theſe ruling pens : one for Secretarie, and another for Ro- 
mane; or elſe to haue one made of iron or braſſe, the one 
end for the one, the other end for the other. 
Moreouer, che books of all the new beginners or ente rers. 
E whilſt 
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whilſt they write letters, would be ruled well with croſſe 
lines, with the ruling pens is manner: It is found to dis 
rect them very much. 


Ruling the book; * 
of the youg be- 

inner with 
croſſe lines thus. - 


renefit of this Thus their books ſhall be kept faire. The compaſſe or the 
zaling ſpace within the croſſe lines, ſerues to keepe and guide the 
body of each letter to make it of a iuſt proportion. The 
ſtraight lines direct and guide the childe to make every 
ſtroke ſtraight forward, or vp and downe, and alſohow to 
frame the head and taile of each letter. 
The compoſſe in Thus much for the compaſſe of the letters; chicfly in the 
 greatneſſtor tops and bottomes of the letters. 
wcereneſſe of te Now that the letters may not be ouer bigge or ouer lite 
letters tle, ſet too neere one another or far off, this may be one good 
direction; 

Cauſe your ſcholler to dra his lines, on which he will 
write his copies, of the very ſame length with the length of 
the line of his copy: and then if he write iuſt ſo much in his 
line as is in the copie, it is very like that he makes his letters 
of a good proportion, not too bigge nor too little, and the 
compaſſe euen, not one ouer neere, or far off from another. 
But if he write more in a ſhorter ſpace, thenſis in like ſpace 
in the copy, he either makes his letters too little, or ſets — 
too neete one another; letters, or words, or both. And ſo 
on the other ſide, if he write lefſe in a line, then is in his copy 
in the ſame ſpace, and length, then he makes his letters too 
bigge, or too wide aſunder. 

The letters would be ioyned in euery word: yet ſo, as no 
one be ſet ouer neere another, but iuſt as the copie, _ 

u 


* 
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uing blacks and whites, as the Scriuener tearmeth them, 

And each word in a ſentence , would be ſet about the 
— — —— _— ; 3 

For writing t without lines ( after that t aue ;y;ring graf 
ractiſed 1 while, to write — double lines, ru- — my 

2 with the ruling pen, and after with ſingle lines) this may 2 
helpe to guide them well; to cauſe them to hold their dilbow 

ſo cloſe to their ſide and ſo ſteadily, as they can conuenient- 
ty: for the elbow ſo ſtayd, will guide the hand as a rule, eſpe- 
cially in writing faſt. Afterwards, looking at the end of the 

line, as we vſe to try the ſtraightneſſe of an arrow, they (ſhall 

ſee eaſily where it iscrooked, Practice will bring facility. 

alſo may be ſpeciall furtherances for the firſt ente- Special! firthe- 

fert ben the yong ſcholler cannot frame his hand to faſhi. fen ſor the 
in any le 2 * the guiding of bis hand, and alſo the Hens 
heving whereto begin each letter,8& how to draw it, ſome n — 
doe vſe to draw before them the proportion of their letters, not frame a 
with a piece of chalke ypon a boord,or table, or with a piece (ter 

of black lead ypon a paper ;and then let the child try how he 

bimſelfe can draw the like ypon jt; and after this to let him 

to doe it with his pen, following the letter of his booke. 

Or thusʒ Let him take a — pen, that cannot blot his book, Te ſalem a letter 

and there wich cauſe him to follow that letter in his copie, 1 4h fen. 
vrhich he cannot make, drawing the copy letter very 
lightly,& a litile turning the fide of the — 

is ſmallzbut leaving har —— it is full, 8c there al- 

— — part of the pen. Onely warne him to be 

careful,chat he do not hurt the letter in the copy, by his hard 

leaning vpon his pen, or by the ouermuch ſharpneſſe of it, 

Thus let him follow his copie letter, drawing his pen ſo oft 

vpon it, vntill he thinke his hand will goelike vnto it. Then 

direct him, to try with another pen with inke, whether he 

can make one like to that of his copie. If he cannot, let him 

goe to it with his dry pen againe, vntill that he can faſhion 

one like vnto it. * 

This alſo is a ſpeciall obſeruation : That the more lea- oy — 
ſurely the childe dra weth at ICY as the "_ _-- 
2 * 
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doch, and the more lightly, the ſooner a great deale he ſhall 
„ 
is li Scriueners obſerue; to 
— child — — kinde of letter at once, vn- 
— till they can make that in ſome good ſort, then another: as 
ther. firſt a, then . Buteſpecially to begin with thoſeietters, out 
of which all the reſt may be framed, to make them perfectly, 
a3 ,t, v, . For ſo all thereſt will be the eaſier. 
Tobelpe towrite To helpe to write cleane, faft and faire together, call oft 
2 on your ſchollers to exerciſe their hands in making of f 
fare tog har is,daſhes off, and /ibus f ; andthe of 
the great C, and B, thus, 822 
un · Alſo ſome vſe to cauſe the leatners, to practiſe theit hands 
riſhes, gliding to m_ yponthe L with her wie, „ yncill 
upon be paper, t nimble and cunning to y paper; 
andramelygo me make certaine . 


To obſerne orna- Callontheminall exerciſe, tobecareullroobſerurth 
ments of wri- graces of letters: as the | 


DireBhion: for 


ting, points, at comma, co 
— 
«delight! in wriri — 
ron Te le balfe Of the zi; yet hogan oFlende 2nd þ to 


— — — enn: the plainer the 
1 bettet. ———————————— 


2 
M or to make any bad letter, ſoneereas you are able to preuent 
455 it. For it will be found much — ſuch to forget 
their bad letters and hands, then to teach other which neuer 
learned, to write the 
Sothati — uch. a better hand, after that they haue 
learned and been long inured to the worſe ; althoug = 
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ſeeme to haue learned to write well, yet vnleſſe they be hol- 

den continually to practiſe their good hand each day a lit- 

tle, they will fall vnto their bad handiagaine: ſo great force 

hath any euill cuſtome. 

This therefore muſt be our wiſedome;to procure from the <7 
beginning the moſt excellent copies, for our ſchollets, what- I te 
ſocuer they coſi; and to keep them conſtantly to them: they 2 — 
will ſoone quite the coſt both to Maſter and Scholler. — ? 

To the end that any Maſter may be the better able to teach 1h U aaſter 

thus; let him either try to attaine this faculty of writing faire may teach his 
(which much commends a Maſter)or at leaſt, let him labour Sc rg to 

to be well acquainted with theſe directions, or the like: and write faire,wbat 
alſo let him cauſe his Schollers to obſerue them conſtantly; mY 

or ſo many of them as need ſhall require. 

And to this end, let him vſe to walke amongſt his Scholler? 
as chey write all together; & ſee that they do practiſe theſe To walk amiy | 
things duely: but chiefly that eueiy one haue his copy book oy bolles,to 
layed cloſe before him; and to marke well wherein any one — 
of them miſſeth in any letter or ſtroke, that it is not like to TY 
the copie, there to point him to the copie, and to ſhew him 
where they differ, or to cauſe him to compare them him- 
ſelfe : ſo to appoint them to be mending their faults, vntill 
their letters be in all things like the copie letters. And what To obferue al! 
letters they make the worft,to make them fo oft ouer, in ſome te bad letter: 
voide place of their booke, or ſome waſte paper, vntill thoſe tin 
be as good as any of the reſt, and like the copy, as was ſaid. Fran 
Amongſt others, to looke ſpecially to theſe three letters to- 
gether, f.g.h. and to mz. which being well made, do grace all 
the reſt, and yet are commonly made the work of all, 

Thus any one of theſe Schollers, chiefly one of them who Any Scholle. 
write the beſt, may helpe the Maſter to direct the reſt. may helpe the 

By theſe meanes the Schoole-maſter may bring many of 7! . 
his Schollers to be very good pen- men, and all general- —— 
ly to ſome competent ſufficiencie, to the credit of the hu — 
Schoole, the good contentment of the parents, and the i? ge 7 

benefit of the Schollets, though be cannot write bc ge /71-men, 
well himſelfe, if hee can but onely thus farre forth direct, 
E 3 as 


' 
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as to cauſe his Schollers to follow theſe obſeruations. 
Hereby the Schooles alſo may be freed from hauing any 
need of the Scriueners, which go about the country, at lealt, 
To auoid the which go ynderthe names of Sc iueners, & take vpon them 


euils w. to teach towrite; and doe oſttimes very much hurt in the 
dring Scriue- . 
a. places where they come, For they draw away the mindes o 


many of the Schollers from their bookes; euen of all ſuch as 
cannot endute to take paines, nor haue any greatloue of 
learning, and cauſe niany of good hope to leaue the ſchoole 
vtterly. Be ſides that, very often, ſo ſoone as euer theſe Scriue. 
ners are gone, the ſchollers whom they haue taught, do ſor- 
get what they ſeemed to haue gotten by them, vnleſſe they 
be kept to practiſe their writing daily. 

So that all that coſt and time is commonly loſt; beſides 
the former inconueniences, that ſundry by them loſe all the 
learning which they had gotten. Alſo moſt of the yonger 
ſort, who ſeem to write faire, and ſo leaue the Schoole in a 
conceit of that which they haue gotten by the Scriuener; 
yet doe write ſo falſe Orthography, as is loathſome to ſee, 
and tidiculous to reade. 

Thinzs neceſſi· For theſe properties ſhould be joyned together in euery 
rih required in pen- man, who would haue any approbation; to bee able as 
commendable well to write a good ſtile(I meane to indite, and to expreſſe 
* his mind in ſome good forme of words, and true Ortho- 
graphy) as to write faire. 
The vſe of As forthe vſe of Scriueners in the common ſchooles, it 
Scrmezersi% would bethis(iFany); either to make euery ſcholler his book 
— . of copies, to vſe after the manner preſcribed , yntill ſuch 
printed ones can be had: or elſe to ſet all the ſchollers in a 
good way of writing, ſor right framing their letters, and the 
like, To do it only at ſuch times as the Maſter ſhall appoint; 
that it may be without any great hinderance to the ſchollers 
for their learning, and warily preventing all the former in- 
conueniences. For ſchooles and good learning being ſuch a 
fingular benefit, and ſo great a gift of God to Church and 
Commonwealth all hinderances would be wiſely foreſcene, 
and heedily preuented, | 
Theſe 
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Theſe are the ſpeciall helps which hitherto I haue leat- 
ned, for the direction of ſchollers in writing: and by theſe I 
am aſſured vpon triall, that what is promiſed in chisbchalſe, 
may be effected through Gods bleſſing. 

Spond. Sir, theſe muſt nꝛeds be very profitable: yet my me- 
mory being weake, and they many, I ſhall hardly thinke of 
them, to put them in practice. I pray you therefore repeat 
vnto me againe in a word or two, which of them you take 
to be the principall,and of moſt continuall vſe. 

Phil.TheſeI take to be the principall, & almoſt the ſumme 


of all; and which would euer be had in memory: that the 4 of 
ſchollers haue good pens, thin ink, faire & good copy books, we principaland 
and thoſe made faſt to their bookes, to haue them cuer laid moſt neceſſary 


cloſe before them whe they are to write faire; which would ien fer 

writing, to be 
haue their bookes ruled ſtrait and lightly, and that with ru- — + vera = 
ling pens among all the yonger ſort : and that therein a here ſhortly 
care be had, that they euer touch both the lines of the ruling vepcaed hat 
pen with the bodies of their letters. Alſo that they haue . dne a 

briefe notion of 
lem. 


be once euery day;and then all of them together. That they 


their faults ſhewed them, by pointing them to the copy let- 
ters; and where their letters are vnlike to the copy, there to 
cauſe them to be amending them continually, vntill they at- 
taine to write as faire as it. To call on them euer to haue an 
eye to the copy, & to haue the faſhions of the letters in their 
minds. To take a delight in writing ; triviog ho ſhall doe 
the beſt: to this end, to let their hands glidelightly on the 
paper; to ſtriue to write very cleane; to make minimes, and 
ſuch like letters ſharpe at tops and bottomes, or iuſt to the 
proportion of their copies: to hold their pens very low their 
elbow ſomething neere their ſide : to keepe their copies and 

bookes faire, relldoced and vnſcrauled :to haue void places 
or waſte papers for aſſaies, &c. 

Moſt ſhortly,theſe three are almoſt all in all; good copies, 
continuall eying them well, a delight in writing: although I 
thinke it very nece ſſary, that you be acquainted with all the 
former directions as they are ſer downe at large, to vſe chem 
as need ſhall require, You may ſoone attaine the knowledge 
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of them, when you baue them written down: the labour of 
learning them will be nothing to you in regard of the bene- 
fit; and much leſſe in regard of the long ſearch and obſer- 
uation, which I haue vſed to finde them out. 

Spoud. It is true indeed; and I am the more beholden vnto 
you: but giue me leaue this one word that which you ſaid 
euen now, may ſeeme to make very much againſt the Scti- 
ueners. 

This maketh Phil. Not at all; it only helpeth to redreſſe the great abuſe 
nothing againft hy ſome ſhifters, who goe vnder the name of Scriveners;for 
the bonet Seri aſl good Scriueners haue their callings and imployments 
uen vt, but 0 So 8 Pioy , 
prevent the abuſe where in to ſerue to the profit and good of the Common- 
&f ſh fers, and wealth, and not vnto the hurt thereof. This onely may teach 
hurt to ſthooles, ys to prevent and auoid thoſe intolerable abuſes, and hurts 
to ſchooles mentioned; whereofthere hath been, and is dar- 
ly, ſo much experience. | 

Spoxd.Sir,I cannot but like of your anſwer; I my ſelfe 
haue bad ſome experience of the truth of the complaint: it 
is very neceſſarie that ſuch euils ſhould be preuented. Now 
therefore that you haue thus ſhewed me how to make my 
ſchollers good pen-men,and that they may grow therein, as 
in their ſchoole learning; and thus prepared the way to our 
Grammar ſchoole : let vs at length come to that which 
hath been the ſpeciall end of my journey , and wherein our 
chiefe trauel dc imployment lyeth. And firſt let ys begin with 
the rudiments of the Grammar , I meane the Accedence; 
wherein out firſt entrance is. 

Phil. Very willingly : but firſt let me acquaint you with 
certaine generall obſeruations, which concerne our whole 
courſe of teaching, and whereof we ſhall haue almoſt con- 
tinuall vſe; left we be troubled with repeating them often 
after. 

nd. It is well aduiſed, that we may doe all things the 
moft ſhortly; and in the beſt and eaſieſt order that we can: 
I pray you therefore ſhew ynto me what thoſe ge nerall ob- 
ſeruatſons be. 
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of certaine generall Obſeruations to bee knowne of 
Schboole-waiters, and practiſed carefully in all 
Grammar oY chiefely. And firſt, 
of cauſing. all things to be done 
: with underſtanding. 


Phil. 

A or the generall Obſeruations, the firſt may be this: 65 fern are 0 

1. That Schollers be taught to do all things with be taught to do 
_-yriderſtanding; and to be able to giue a reaſon of e- all things with 
uery matter which they learne. And ſo in euery lecture T anding, 
which they learite in any tongue, firſt roynderſtand the — 
matter of it, and the leſſon wilt be learned preſently. gencrall y 

But before I ſpeake any more of this, I pray you let me 
heare of you whar courſe you haue taken iuthis point. 

Spoud. This firſt obſerijdtion ſeerneth Rr2nge ynro me, at The common 
the very naming of it. 1 my ſelfe haue vſed onely this courſe, £9%7/c to do al 
and I thinke it ro be all that is done in moſt of our countrey e 

, ; underſtanding 
Schooles; To giue Lectures to the ſeuerall formes, or — the reaſon of 
ſome Scholler to do it. And therein firft to reade them ouet them or how 10 
their Lecture, then to confiruethem,andinthelower formes make vſe of any 
to parſe them. So when they come to ſay; to heare them g. 
whether they can reade, ſay without booke, conſttue and 
parſe. More, as I take it, is not much yſed,for the vndetſtan- 
ding and making vſt of tbemn. 

Phil. Ikno it to be as you ſay; ol} do hold it to be a % dell vere- 
verie great defect in Schooles generally: yea a farre grea- 4 —— 
ter hinderance to learning, then Mat of letting them to 
loſe ſo many yeeres, before they begin to learne. For this 
is a Galle ned of all other eotſeerneth the credit of 
Schooles, ind futthereth learning wonderfully 3 to teach 
Schollers to vnderſtand whatſoeuer they learne , and to be 
able 
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able to giue a reaſon of cuery thiog why it is ſo;and to doe 
this from the loweſt to rhe higheſt. My reaſons are theſe: 

To do all things 1. Becauſe if it were rightly knowne,and conſtantly pra- 

by re:ſon brings ctiſed in Schooles, it would bring forth very neere double ſo 

— much good and iound learning, as is now gotten cõmonly. 

— 2. It would bring withall, ſo much eaſe, pleaſure and de- 
light, both to all teachers and learners, au alſo ſo much 
certainety, and cauſe them to go forward with ſuch cheete- 
fulneſſe, boldneſſe and contention, as will hardly be beleeued 
vntill it be tried by experience. In a word; It would cauſe all 
things to be gotten much more ſpeedily, layed vp more ſafe. 
ly, and kept more ſurely in memory. Therefore, that old rule 
is true; 

; Legere & non intelligere negligere eſt. W 

— with- To reade — not to — — reade, or not to 

ding je — know how to make vſe of it, is nothing elſe but a neglect of 

ledge hom to all good learning, and a meere abuſe of the meanes and helps 
makevſe,is a to attaine the ſame, It is no other thing bur a very loſſe of 
neglecl al our precious time, and of all our labour and coſt beſtowed 
learning. therein, in regard of that which is read with vnderſtanding. 


8 We may ſee ttiall hereof ſundry wayes. 
pwr 1. Let childten be examined together;I meane ſuch as of 
nycene learnins whom one of them alone hath beene taught to do all things 


with wnderflax. by.reaſon and with vaderſtanding; ſo that he is able to giue 
ding æud with. youa plaine reaſon, and make the right vſe of euery thing, 
a; 1 which he bath learned: the other haue learned onely to lay 
2 had. without booke, to conſtrue and parſe; then marke the diffe- 
ther, whereof tence. Although all theſe learne one and the ſame Author; 
one vnderfian- yet when they come to the triall, you would thinke that one 
dech, andcan to haue all learning, when you heare him to giue areaſon of 
— - cuety thing, and chgt be can make vic of all things; all the 
— reſt to haue almoſt nothing at all, or atleaſt nothing in re- 
gend of that one ſo taught. is; 
3. In gettixga 2. Proue it thus in getting learning. e 
prey = * Teach your Scholler one leſſon which you cauſe him to 
in the bel may. vVnderſtand perſectly before; another of the ſame matter, 
ner. whereof he vnderſtandeth little or nothing; and then ns 
We- 
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| whether he will not do that, whereof he vnderſtandeth the 
meaning and teaſons, almoſt in halfe the time, which the o- 
ther will require. And this alſo ſo, as you may euidently diſ- 
cerne it, that he will do it with much more eaſe , certainety 
and boldneſſe, then he can do the other. 

3. We our ſelues may make triall of it by our owne ex- 3. In our ove 
perience, in conſtruing any difficult piece of Latine, Greeke, — 
or Hebrew, or committing any thing to memorie; whether ns mw - 
ifſo be that we do but vnderftand the matter of it before 2 place 

perfectly, we ſhall not do it in balfe the time, and with one ia any Autor 
halfe of the labour, that otherwiſe it would require. er tongue. 
Or if we would write or ſpeake of any thing, let ys proue 
n but thus: If we firft vnderſtand the matter well, and haue 
, it perfectly in our head, whether words to expreſſe our 
minds will not follow as of themſelues. 
To this very purpoſe, for confirming the truth hereof, 
and to keepe a continuall remembrance of this point; theſe 
three verſes of Horace were worthy to be written in letters 
of gold, and to be imprinted in the memorie of euery one 
whois de ſirous to get the beſt learning: for ſo they would 
indeede proue golden verſes, and make vndoubtedly 
4 golden times; 
Scribendi rectè ſapere eſũ & principium & font: 
3 Rem tibi Socraticæ poterunt oftendere charte; 
; Verbag, proniſam rem non innita ſequentur. 


The meaning of the verſes, I rake it to be this: To attaine 
to this facultie, to be able to write or ſpeake of any mat- 
ter, and ſo to come to all excellent learning, the very firſt 
and chiefe fountaine, and that which is all in all, is to vn- 
derſtand the matter well in the fitſt place. As for ſtore of 
matter, the writings of learned men ( ſuch as Socrates was) 
will furniſh you abundantly therewith. 

And when you haue the matter throughly in your head, 
words will follow, as waters out of a Fountaine,cuen almoſt 
naturally, to expreſſe your mind i any tongue, which you 

: ſtudie in any right order. ü 8 
This 
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This will be found to be true is Latine, Greeke, Hebrew, 
and by a like reaſon in cuery other tongue, and in euery fa- 
cultie : whether we would write, ſpeake, learne, reſolue, or 
remember and lay vp for euer. 

one chieſe cauſe This was a principall cauſe that made Taly, Oid, Uir- 
w y Virg:| and gil, and ſome others ſo to flow iu eloquence; 8nd eſpeci- 
othe- s wrt ſo e- ally Virgil, whom men worthily account the chiefe of all 
_—_— , — Latine Poets, becauſe they did vnderſtand fo fully whatſoe- 
—— onde, uer they writ of. I might inſtance this alſo in Preachers, 
[landing,,ud by out daily experience; of whom ſome are better able to 
ad ſuch (ere of preach powerful in two dayes warnin ee hauing words 
matter. at will, then other in two moneths; and all becauſe the one 
ſort are ſo full of vnderſtanding and matter, the other are 
ſo barren thereof. 

Thus in all theſe examples, euery man may ſee a plaine 
denionſtration of the truth of theſe verſes of Horace, which 
he no doubt did write vporthis owne experience, as euery 
man ſhall fiad, who wil ſet himſelſe to make triall. Proue and 

Trie. confirme what tongue ſoeuer your Scholler learnes, even 
from the firſt reading of Engliſh, if he can repeate you the 
matter or the ſumme of it, or haue it in his heau trie whether 
he will not haue the words preſently. The plentifull experi- 

They who find ence which I baue ſeene, of the ſweete delight and fruite 

experience, vil of this courſe, of cauſing children to do all things with vn- 

— derſtanding and reaſon, compared with the fruitleſſe toyles 

partakers. and griefes of former times, do make me not onely confident 
for the thiig, but alſo de ſirous to make all other partakers 
of the benefit. | HELI 

Spoxd, J do fully fee the enidence ofalf that which. you 
haue ſaid, and therefore I muſt needs be perſwaded of it · I do 
heartily thanke God forit, and will endeuor myſelſe to put 

It ſeemeth great it in practice continually. Only here is — 2 
d:fficuity for Schoolemaſter may do*his,-to teach his Scholler ſoto pto- 
— — — ceede with vnderſfanding, and how to giue a reaſon of cuer y 
—— things matter which they leame, to make vic-oball. their lear- 
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d:ng. Aboue all a how hee may beginbe to fraughi n ynuag 
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Schollers with all tore of matter, as they goe on: this very 
much paſſeth my skill. I ſhould thinke my ſelfe moſt happy, 
to obtaine this knowledge, if ic poſſibly can be done. 

Phil. Attend to thoſe things which I ſhall relate, and 1 
baue no doubt, but I ſhall very much accompliſh your de- 
fire in this: for our whole conference doth tend chiefely to 
this end. As all learning is grounded on reaſon: fo in euery 

I ſhall endeauour my ſelfe to manifeſt the reaſons 
of euery thing, and how you may teach others; ſo farre 
forth, as hitherto the Lord Nach made them knowne vnto 

me. And more hereafter, as I {hall learne more. The prin- 
cipall meanes for their vnderſtanding, is, by asking ſhort 
ueſtions of the matter: for ſo they will vnderſtand an 
E —— they are to — But 475 6 more — 
ter in the particular examplesʒ and chiefly, Chap. 24. 

Spend. If you haue done then with this, let vs goe for- 
ward to your next generall obſeruation; and ſo thorow 
them all, as briefly as you can. 


Obſernations. 


Phil. My next obſervation is this : that as I would haue The ſecond gene- 
them to do all things with vnderſtanding; ſorolearne one - eien. 


Totearne one 


ly ſuch bookes and matters, as w they may haue the (;.6. -;xes, 
beſt vſe, and chat perpetually in all their learning, or in their —2 4 
whole liſe. For this is well knowne to every one; that things my baue good 
well learned in youth, will be kept moſt ſurely all the 1 


becauſc in that they ate moſt eaſily im 
. — 8 — And for — 
children ſhould ſpend no time vnfruiifully in ſuch bookes, 
as whereof they cannot haue both very good and continu- 
all vſe. This cannot be but a great folly, to miſ-·ſpend our 
preicous time in ſuch fludies , whereof neither our ſelues 
nor others can haue benefit after; or elſe in ſuch, as the 

whereof will vaniſh for want of practice: and 
muchmore in thoſe; which will corrupt and hurt in ſtead 


of — — And therefore all filthy places in the Poets Fill y placesin 
would be wiſely paſſed ouer, or wearily expounded, It were e omitted, 


well if there were an Index Expurgatoriar, to purge out all 
che fich our of theſe, by leauing it out, ot changing ir. 


Third 
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3. To note al Third rule, and that generall for all Students, is this: that 
bard wordt; er yhatſoeuer difficult words, or matters of ſpeciall obſeruati- 
— on, they doreade in any Author, be marked out; I meane 
all ſuch words or things, as either are hard to them in the 
learning ofthem,or which are of ſome ſpeciall ex , 
or vſe, worthy the noting : or which after that they haue 
beene a certaine time in conſtruction, they haue not either 
learned, or atleaſt they know not where they haue learned 
Menner of war- them. For the marking of them, to do it wich little lines 
ting. ynder them, or aboue them, or againſt ſuch parts of the 
word wherein the difficulty lieth, or by ſomeprickes, or 
whatſoeuer letter or marke inay beſt helpe to call the know - 
ledge of the thing to remembrance;yet ſo much as may be, 
without marring oftheir books. To do this, to the end that 
they may oft-times reade ouer theſe, or examine and medi- 
tate of them more ſeriouſly, vntill that they bee as perſect in 
them, as in any ofthe reſt of their bookes: for having theſe, 
bio wor — kinde of leartio 
* is vni in getting all kinde © ; 
— a lear- after that children do — nr to marke ful 
ning. things rightly : you will maruell(if you haue nbt made triall 
of ir much they will go thorow,and what ſound know- 
ledge they will come vnto in any kinde of ſtudy; und how 
ſoone by this helpe, more then they can do wi «And 
when they haue once gotten it, they may as eafily keepe-it, 
and as ſure ow — ing ouer 
arcſo ” all the reſt, This is the reaſon that you 
The beokes of ſhall haue the choyſeſt bookes of moſt learned men, 
the beſt fludents and the notableſt Rudents, all marked wehus, in all 
thus noted. matters either obſcure , or of principalland moſt neceſſary 
vſe. And this is one chiefe meanes, whereby Schollers may 
haue the difficulteſt thingsm their Authours ſo perſeRly,as 
that whenſoeuer they ſhall bee examined of a ſudden, they 
ſhall be very ready, to their great praiſe, and to the juſt com- 
To nate bookes mendation of the Schoole. For the manner of it is 
of daily uſe with beft to note all Schoole bookes with inke; and alſo all o- 
inte. chers, which you would haue gotten ad ug, as we vic 
to 


Generall 
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to ſay , or whereof we would have daily or long practice; 

becauſe inke will indure: neither will ſuch bookes be the 

worſe for their noting, but the beiter, if they be noted with 
judgement. But for all other bookes, which you would haue ons with 
faire againe at your pleaſure; note them with a penſil of black: leade 
blacke lead: for that you may rub out againe when you will, ft into « 
with the crums of new wheat bread. _ 

The very little ones, which reade but Engliſh , may — 
make ſome ſecret markes thus at euery hard word; though — 
but with ſome little dint with their naile: fo that they doe 
not marre their bookes. 

Of chis Iſhall ſpeake more particularly in the manner of 
parſing, Chap. 9. 

A fourth obſeruation, is this: That whatſoeuer bookes 4.Tolearncall 
or matter Schollers do learne, after they beginne to learne (@P2/eAly, as 
without booke; that they learne them ſo perfectly, and the /ormer may 
hold them ſo ſurely , by daily repetition and examination, as on 
_ may haue in their minds ſuch an abſolute know; to the lrarer. 
ledge of all the words, and matters which they hauelearned; 
as whereſoeuer they ſhall meete with the ſame againe, or 
ſhall haue occafion to yſe them, they may not needeto be 
— _ — — but that they may tell of a ſud. 

en where they haue learned t or canr the place: 
and ſo _ their vſe and — them. e 

To teach the ſame things twiſe, or thriſe, is a double la- 
bour and griefe: but — haue all things which they haue — 
learned, euer in readineſſe, is a ſingulat benefit, and a rare !bings twiſe or 
commendation. For beſides the preuenting of all loſſe of 4 auer. 
labour and time, it ſhall be to the great delight of all who 
hearethem tried, and theexceeding furtherance of their 
cominuall growth in all good learning. 

And to effect this yet more fully; acquaint them in all 2 mere 
their Lectures and exerciſes, ſome one of them or other, bey haxe —_ 
who can tell firſt, co repeate where they haue learned euety ned every bard 
hard word: and that chiefly in their Grammar, if they haue w. 
learned it there, to haue that exceeding perfect; and to 
marke ſurely euery new word, according to the direction 
Which I haue before giuen. 
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ries obs A fift generall obſeruation, and which is not inferiour 
* to any of the former , for the good both of Maſters and 
whole Schoole y 8 
be diuded into Schoollers, and the very great benefit of Schooles , is this: 
ſo few faurmes that the whole Schoole be diuided into ſo few fourmes as 
Ang.. maybe, of ſo many as can any way be fitted to go roge- 
ther: though they be ſinteene, or twenty, yea, fortie in 2 
fourme, it is not the worſe, 
The reaſons of it are moſt cleere. 
Reaſons: 1. In moſt things it is almoſt the ſame labour to teach 
1. Jt is for moſt twenty, as to teach two: as in reading all Lectures and rules 
part theſamela ynto them, in examining all parts and Lectures. Like as it 
boar, to teach jz in Sermons, and Catechifings , where it is the ſame labour 
— * do teach one, that it is to teach a thouſand, if all can heare a- 
teach wo, like. This is very generall, except in exerciſes of writing; 
wherin alſo great aduantage may be gotten by this meanes, 
if right order be obſerued, as we ſhall ſhe after. 
2. The fewer 2. Secondly, the fewer fourmes there are, the more time 
fourmes, the may be ſpent in each fourme; and more labour may be be- 
bebe — — 8 ſtowed in examining euery titile neceſſary. Which worke 
examining every Of continuall examination, is a notable quickner and nou- 
title, riſher of all good learning; helping naaruellouſly vnder- 
Examination, « ſtanding, audacity, memory, and prouoking emulation of 
quickner of lear- the Schollers: and therefore a principall part of the Maſters 
* labour, and of che time in the Schoole, would be imployed 
in this. 

. By this meanes, one of a fourme ſhall ſomewea 
— 2 . incou — 2 of their fellowes. If t 2 
ſomewey pro- but dull, the reſt will thinke to go before them; but if they 
woke the others be more pregnant and witry,or more painefull and diligent, 
e tlas meanes. they ſhall put ſpirits into all the reft, and be as a ſpurre ynto 

them. For there is in our nature an inbred defire to ayme at 
the beſt, and to wiſh to equalme them in each commenda- 
ble quality; if there be right meanes of direction and incou- 
ragement thereunto. 
And euer ove Alſo euer one of a forme may ſomeway helpe the reſi: 
may belpe . ſor none are ſo dull, but they may happely remember ſome 
bbers. thing, which none of the reſt did, Thi 
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This I have ſeene by experience, to bethe very beſt way ; That be bat 
even for thoſe who burreade the Accidenee, to pur ſo many veade to be put 
of them into a ſdutm together, as maybe : they will both togerbey fo mum 
further one another very mach, in ilquickely: (each. 
helping and teaching others ) and alſo they may ſooner be 
heard, when euery one need but to reade his piece of the 
ſame lefſon, the reſt helping. Thus they will goe through ve- 
ry faſt, and be all ready to enter withourbooke together. 

Trie, and finding the benefit, you will not alter. 

6 Aſint obſeruation, and of uo leſſe worth then ; x, baue 
any of the former, may be this: That there be moſt heed. great care that 
full care, chiefly amongſt all the yongeſt, chat not one of done be diſcou- 
chem be any way diſcouraged, either by bitterneſſe of . 
ſpeech, or by taunting diſgrace; or elſe by ſeueritie of cor- 
rettion, to cauſe them to hate the Schoole before they know 
It, or to diſtaſt good learning before they haue felt the ſweet- 
neſſe of it : but in Read hereof, that all things in Schooles *** — be ne 
be done by emulation, and honeſt contention, chrough a — — 2 
wiſe commending in them euery thing, which any way de- 9 prajſc. 
ſcruech praiſe, and by giuing preeminence in place, or ſuch 
like rewards. For that Adage is not ſo ancient as true; Laus 
excitat ingen. 

There is no ſuch a Whet- ſtone, to ſet an edge vpon © commendation 
good wit, or to incourage an ingenuous nature to learning the /7heiſtone of 
as praiſe is, as out learned Maſter Arkam doth moſt rightly tt. 
affirme, 

To this purpoſe that ſentence of Twiy were worthy to be & ſentence of 
written in euery Schoole , and to be ſet vp in ſuch places, Tully wwrtby to 
where it might euer ſtand in the Maſters eye, if it were poſh. ow — _ 
ble; that ſo every teacher might at length be brought to the * 
continuall practice of the good policy contained in it: to 
wie, to bend all his endeuours to prouoke all bis Schollers, 
to ſtriue inceffancly, which of them ſhal carry away the wor- 
thieſt praiſe and commendation, The ſentence is this; 

P ers effernntur letitia cam vicerimt, & pudet viftos: we Cic. S. de find. 
tam ſe accnſarinolunt quam cnpiunt landars : quor illi tabores 
non perferunt vt aqualium principes ſint. 

F 
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hit ft for - Beſides this alſo, this ſame Brift for theſe Maſterits, and 
AMaſteries in the for rewards of learning, is the moſt commendable play, and 
mot commenta the vetywhighweyed mikeche, School; honſe ta bendadue 
i Sees to tererigriddeeda of play and plaaſuseſ as warſaid) 
chiefe m | 4 
mah: the Schoole and not of feare boadage 2 although there muſt be al- 
Ludus liteta· waies a met and lauing feste, furtheted by. wiſe ſeucritie, 
rius. to maintaine aut hocitie, and ta make it alſo Ludut a non la. 
dends, a place void of all runleſſe play andloytering, che 
bettet to be able doeffectalledis good hieb we deſire. 
7 Alltobuve 7 To the end that-euery thing in the Sehoolemay bee 
their adverſaries, thus done, by emulation and contention for praiſe; there 
as gent pwn) would be a carcfull ſorting, aud matching euery one with 
seals bim, who is next onto him in leammjng:for is iyalſe 4 moſ 
done by friſt. _— Marcus fine aduorſario virine : Vertue lo- 
ſeth the vigour and decayeth, where it bath no aduerſarie. 
So they would be placed as aduerſaries, that they may con- 
tend in all things, Whether of them ſhall dot the better, and 
beare the bell away. Thus the whole fourmes through he 
Schoole ſhould bee diuided alſo iuto -o parts; to 
ſtriue alwayes, whether fide of the ſourme & get the 
vitorie: like as it is in games, at ſhooting, or the like. Expe- 
rience ſhewerFFhow this will prouoke them, to be 
and fitting for the victory. Euen as Archers will prepate 
themſelues by exerciſing, getting the beſt bowes & arrows; 
and then making fiuſt their choiſe ſo equall as they can, af - 
terwards directing their fellows; thus ſtriuing by all means, 
whether fide ſhall bear: ſo will it be here. But of this I ſhall 
have more fit occaſion, to tell what I thinke, when we ſhall 
ſpeake of the manner of diuiding of the ſourmes. 
$ Toufe ever® $ That we vie euer to appoſe the worſt and moſt neg- 
— 20 ligent of each fourme aboue all the teſt; though euery one 
n, ſomething, yet them principally. This will make them 
more careful], and cauſe all to come on together in ſome 
good ſort. 92 3 
9 Continual/ 9 That fromthe firſt entrance they be taught to pro- 
cee nounce every thing audibly, leaſurely, diflinctiy, and natu- 
— ralhy; ſounding out ſpecially the laſt ſyllable , that each 
word. 
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word may be fully vnderſtood. But of this we haue ſpoken 

ſomewhat ; and ſhall ſpeake more in the due place, what a 

grace ſweet pronunciation giues vnto all learning, add how 

the want of it doth altogether mar, or much deforme the 

moſt excellent ſpeech. , 

10 That they haue daily ſome ſpeciall exerciſe ofthe me- 2 
,by ſomewhat without booke ; 28 a pat in e dai 

theit rules the foure firſt daies in the weeke, the Lectures of 

the weeke, or ſome part of them on the Friday, all the rules 

of the weeke on the Saturday: beſides matters of reports, as 
Apolegues or fables, theames, diſputations, and the like. 

The reaſon ia, becauſe che daily practice hereof, is the Reaſon of it for 
onely meanes to make excellent memories; ſo that the me- at Bergen 
—— — But for this matter of ſaying with- 1 
out booke, ho farre it is to be vſed, and what von be 
had to preuent the ouertoyling, and terrifying of Sc 
with it, and to ſupply ſome things bettet otherwiſe; I hope 
I ſhall take a fitter place to (| of it hereafter. 

11 That for whatſoeuer exerciſes they are to learn, they 11 Te bavethe 
haue the beſt patterns to follow, which can be procured: as 8 — q 
in writing, ſo for all kind of learning. how to do every thing; © 
— is principally gotten by a kinde of mi- 
tation, and Art doch imitate the moſt excellent nature. The 
patterus being ſmgular, ſo ſhall their worke proue in time, 
either to expreſſe their pattern very liuely, or happely to goe 
beyond it. Of this alſo we ſhall haue occafion aſter to ſpeake. 

12 The Maſters to be alwayes vigilant, as good lea- 12 The Mafters 
ders ; to labour to a lively cheerefulneſſe, to pur life and continually ts 
ſpirit into the children; andeoincourage themſelues in well 7000S them. 
doing, by amending whatſoeuer is amifſe, and ſupplying ge. 
each thing, wherein they are defectiue (obſeruing chedaily = 
growth of their Schollers ) remernbring ſtill the worthy 13 Conſlancy in 
counſell, Tu ne cede mali, ſed contra andentior its; and alſo good orders with 
euer calling to minde whom they ſerue;” and how their te- 2% insalt de- 
ward is with the Lord. | — 77 

13 Conſtancy in good orders, and exerciſes ought euer to gehe lo dee 
be kept inuiolableꝶ with a continuall demduſtration of loue af for theirgood. 
F 2 in 
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in the Mafters cowards the Schollers, aud a deſire to doe 
them the vttermoſt good. This ſhall overcome the naſt fro · 
ward in time and ſed with the teſt, ſhall vadoubtedly 
bring forth the fruit of their deſires, | 
Theugh many moe directions might be added, yet wee 
will content our ſelues witheheſe for the preſent; as being 
moſt generall, and belongiog to all which follow. Others 
— as we ſhall finde the ſitteſt occaſions. | 
pound. Certainly, Sir, theſe rules doe very much affect 
— ight me, at chis bearing of them 4 neither can I 
eaſily. di which aſ them is moſt to bee preferred. 
If you, bad giuen ine ſo many crownes! , you could not 
_ gratiſied me mere : I pucpoſe to put them in pra- 
K that ſweete and pleaſont 
* I — conceiue mey be attained by 


ey 


: 
* 


9 45 If yaw coke @ wuch delight i in the hearivg of 
chem. I cruſt you ſhall doe much more in the proofe : and 
er rr * now at length come 
— ca prac et . 
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OR the Acxidence then, I pray you acquaint mee 

Fa you haus learned, ho children may get it moſt 

ipeedily ; ani how they may be made ſo very perfect 

in it, as toanſwee ſo teadilyto any queſtion thereof, 

as you did affirme My may; and to make Wange wee 
of It: 17,540 55: 51 

Phil, Younult eur fuer me ditare of you,whes dure 


you 
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you haue taken, and what you thinke to bee ordinarie in 
Schooles, and then I will ſupply whatſocuer I haue learned; 
for that all ſhall be the better conceiued. 


Schollers perfected 73 in the Accedence. 


Spoud. For reading ouer their Accedence, this is all that I The ,, 


haue vſed; To let them reade it over euery one by himſelfe 
by leſſons, as in reading other Engliſh : and ſo to heare them 
one by one, as they can ſay. In the harder leſſons to reade 
it ouer before them. Thus I make them to reade ouer their 
Accedence once or twice Within the booke, before they do 
get it without booke. 


Secondly, for getting it without booke, I cauſe them to The ordinarie 
c doe likewiſe, and to ſay as oft as they can. To keepe that manner of ger. 
5 which they haue learned, by weekely repetitions, and by be Acce- 


ſaying parts. And for the meaning, to teach it after by pra- 


Riſe, Now I pray you ſhew me your iudgement, and vouch-- 


ſafe me your helpe. 
Phil. My iudgement is,according tomy experience, that 


farre greater eaſe, in leſſe time, and with much more profit, 
to effect your deſire: yea, to teach ten ox twelue as ſoone 
and readily as you ſhall teach one. Alſo to make them more 
full of ynderflanding, that they ſhall be able to make right 
vſe of their tules, to enter into conſtruction, and go forward 
readily together in conſtruing, parſing and making Latine. 
Whereas otherwiſe they mutt be taught the vnderfianding 
and vſe of it after: which ſhall be another labour, and bee 
as if they had nor learned it at all before. Now the meanes 
ho all this may be effected are theſe : 
I For reading the Acgedence, 


though this be the ordinary courſe, yet it may be done with The wants iz 


So ſoone as they enter into the Accedence, put ſo ma- The beff meancs 


4 ny of them into a fourmas you can well, to enter together ; for {earning ro 
as was ſhewed before. And therein firſt reade them over le ace. 
of heit leſſon, telling them the meaning ſhortly, to make "Te 
"of them a little to vnderſtand it: and fo they will learn it much 


ſooner. Then let them one helpe another, as they will doe 


/ - Luer one to be 
learning together, and euery one will drawon another; one reaing, all the 


of them euer reading ouer the leſſon, that all che reſt may reſt ma king 
F 3 heare, 4#4belping. 
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heare, andthereſt telling where he miſſeth; and ſo neuer 
idle till all can reade it. When they come to ſay,caule euety 
one of the fourme to reade his piece in order, in like manner 
the reſt to helpe where he ſticks. 

By this meanes there will not be much more labour 
with twelue, then with on: alone. Experience alſo wil ſhew 
that they will all goe forward more faſt and ſurely then any 
other way. And although that they goe fafter forward,and 
not ſo very perfectly as they thus read it firſt, yet they wall 
ſoone reade moſt readily, when they come to get without 
bookes 
When they haue once gone through ir within booke, let 
them begin to learne it without booke. Or elſe if they can 
reade well before, you may let them learn to reade thus, as 
they get without booke , and ſo doe both yader one. But 
then ſome houre or two would be ſpent daily inthe after- 


This rule muſt be noon in reading, or ſome day of the weeke ſeparate thereto: 


generall of all 
tearniag that 


ſeemeth bard, 


and of things 10 


be gotten per- 
feftly; but here 
Pec ia. y. 


2 


To make them 
firft to vudey- 


ſtand their Lec- 


ture, aua bow. 


elſe they wil ſomwhat forget to reade, becauſe they read but 
ſo litele on a day; which mult be carefully preuented. There- 
fore it will not be amiſſe to reade it over ſpeedily once or 
twiſe before. When they learne without book, let them vſe 
this Caueat eſpecially; That they take but little at a time, ſo 
as they may be able to get it quickly and well, and ſo goe on 
to a new leſſon: for this will harten them exceedingly to 
take paines, in reioicing how many leſſons they haue lear- 
ned, and how ſoone they haue learned each leſſon; Whereas 
giuing them ouermuch, it will put them out of heart, ſo 
that they will either doe nothing at all, or with no liſe. 

2 Before they goe in hand with a lefſon, do what you 
canto make them to vnderſtand the ſumme of the leſſon 
firſt, and the meaning of ir : thus. 1. Readethemouer 
their lefſon, 2. Then ſhew them the plaine meaning of 
euery thing ſo eaſily, ſhortly and familiarly , as poſhbly 
you can, and as you thinke that they can conceiue. After 
propound all vnto them in ſhort queſtions, and aske the 
queſtions directly in order as they lie in the booke, anſwe- 
ring them firſt your ſelfe. Then if you will, you may as ke 

| them 


a_ — — — 
— . 
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themthe ſame queſtions, and let them anſwer them as you 

did before, till looking vpon their bookes , when they an- role: them an 

ſwer. ſwer the queſli- 
To require them to anſwer fo, will much incourage 9 fen their 

them; becauſe they ſhall find themſelues able to do it. The . 

moe the queſtions ate, the ſhorter and plainer ariſing natu- 

rally out of the words of the booke, the ſooner a great deale 

will your children vnderſtand them. 

And therefore any long queſtion is to be diuided into as 
many ſhort ones as you may, according to the parts of the 
. Hereby the dulleſt capacities will come to con- 
ceiue the hatdeſt queſtions in time, and proceed with more 
facilitie; ſo that the maſters doe enter them thus from the 
beginning, ſtill cauſing them to vnderſtand as they learne. 

Here the maſters muſt not be aſhamed, nor weary to doe 44monition ts 
as the nurſe with the child, as it were ſtammering and play. _ _— 
ing with them, to ſceke by all meanes to breed in the littie % e, fer : 
ones a loue of their maſters, with delight in their bookes, with 1:1:/e 
and a ioy that they can vnderſand, and alſo to the end to chilerer. 
nouriſh in them that emulation mentioned, to ſtriue who 
ſhall doe beſt. Neither is the wiſe Maſter to ftand with the 
children about amending the Accedence, if he thinke any 
thing faulty or defectiue; but only to make them to vnder- 
ſtand the rules, as they are ſer downe in the booke : for this 
they will keep. To make this plain by example. To begin at Example In 19 
In Speech be, &c. Firſt, reade them ouer the words: Then — the cl il ta 
tell them for the meaning after this maner, or the like as you |, 5: fendgy 
pleaſe, The meaning is this; That in Speech which men vt- — 
ter, there is nothing but words to call or know things by, 
and ſetting or ioyniug of words together. Like as it is in our 
Engliſh tongue, ſo in the Latine, & ſo in other tongues. And 
of theſe words which make this ſpeech, are not many parts 
or kinds, but only eight parts of ſpeech, For what ſoeuer can 
be ſpoken, belongeth to one of theſe eight parts. They are 
either Now nes, or Pronowns, or Vetbs, or one of the reſt. 

More ſhortly thus; There is not any word in any language 
whatſoeuer, but it is either aN own ora Pronown, Verb, &cc. 
F 4 Alſo 
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Alſo of theſe eight parts, the foure firſt onely are ſuch 
as may be declined: That is, ſuch as each of them may 
bee turned or framed diuers wayes, and haue diuers en- 
dings; as Magiſter, magiſtri, magiftro, Amo, amas, amat. 
The other foure laſt are vndeclined; that is, ſuch as cannot 
beſo turned, and haue but onely one ending: as, Hodie, crat, 
c&c. a 

Then aske them queſtions according to the ſame, fol- 
lowing the words or the booke, in this manner or the like, 
as you thinke good. 

2, How many parts of ſpeech haue you? Or how ma- 
ny parts are there in Speech? 

A. Eight. 

- Of theſe how many are declined, how many vnde- 
clined? So, which are declined,which vndeclined ? 

Afterwards to aske the ſame queſtions backe againe, the 
laſt firft. As which parts of ſpeech are vndeclined ? Or how 
many are yndeclined ? So in the next. 

» What is a Nowne ? 

A. A Nowne is the name of athing, 

Q. Of what thing? | 

A. Of ſuch a thing as may be ſoene, felt, heard, or ynder- 
ood. 

2. Give me ſome good _—_—_ of ſome ſuch things. 

A. A hand, a houſe, goodnefle. 

A. What is the name ofa hand in Latine? or what is La- 
tine for a hand ? what is Latine for a houſe? and ſo forth, 

Then aske the queſtions as it were backward thus : 

2. What part of ſpeech is that which is the name of a 
thing, which may be felt, heard, or ynderſtood ?, 

A. A Nowne, &c. 

Thus to goe forward in every rule. 1. Reading it ouer 
to the children, 2. Shewing the plaine meaning in as few 
words as you can. 3. Propounding every piece of jt in a 
ſhorr queſtion, following the words of the booke,and an- 
ſwering it your ſelfe out of the words of the booke. 4. As- 
king che ſame queſtions of them, and trying how _ 

s 


| 
| 
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ſelues can anſwer them, ſtill looking vpon their books. Then 

let them goe in hand with getting it amongſt themſelues, 

vntill they can ſay and anſwer the queſtions without booke 

readily; the higheſt of the fourmes pony the reſt vnrill 

they can ſay. By this meanes it will ſeeme ſo eaſie to them, 

that they will go to it moſt cheerfully, and get it much ſoo- 

ner then you would imagine, both the vnderſtanding and 

the words : for the vaderftanding of the matter will pre- 

ſently bring the words, as we ſaid. 
As they goe forward, ſtriue to make them moſt perfect _-y 

in theſe things ſpecially : la what points 
1 In knowing a Nowne, and how to diſcerne the of the Accedence 


Subftantiue from the Adiectiue. After in the ſignes of the Vet labour 
Caſes. — bee on 9 
Then in declining the Articles, Hir, hac, hoc; every Arti- 1114.64 1. , be 


cle by it ſelfe : as Nom. hic. Gen. hnixs .D at huic. Accuſ hamc. them perſedl in 
Ablat. hoc, &c.$0o in the Feminines. Nom. hac. Accay. hanc. them. 
Abl. hac, &c. 

By being perfect in theſe Articles thus, they ſhall boch be 
able to decline any Nowne much ſooner, and to know the 
right Gender for making Latine. 

Alſo let them learneto decline both Latine and Fogliſh Declining Erg 
together; I meane, Latine before Engliſh, and Engliſh be- ſb before La- 
fore Latine, both in the Articles, and other examples of ne, Latine 
Nownes, Pronownes and Verbes. As inthe Articles thus: Mere Engi. 
Hic this Maſculine, hec this Feminine, hoc this Neuter. Ge. 
hains of this Maſculine, Feminine, Neuter, Dat. huic, to 
this Maſculine, Feminine, Neuter. Acciſ. hunc this Maſcu- 
line, hanc this Feminine, hoc this Neuter, Foe. carer Ablat, ab 
hoc from this Maſculine, ab hac from this Feminine, ab hoc 
from this Neuter. Or hic this Male, Sec this Female, hoc 
this Neuter, &c. or hoc this thing. | 

So the Engliſh before, if you will: Though in theſe Ar- 
ticles it may ſuffice to decline the Latine fi:ft, ſo as before, 
and in (ir) and (qui) or the like. This kinde of declining in 
all examples following, will be found ſuch a helpe, as it will RH this 
hardly be thought, vntill ic be tryed, both co ſpeedie con- declining, 
ſtruing, 


Articles. 


Genders. 


Seuerall texmi- 
nations of the 
Declen ſons. 


Declining th: 
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fruing, parſing, and making Latine, howſoeuer it may ſeem 
at firſt childiſh,or but a toy, and of no moment. The Latine 
before the Engliſh for confiruing. The Engliſh before the 
Latine, for making Latine ttue. Then make them as perfect 
in their Genders, forwards and backwards. As what Gen- 
der is hic, and hic what Gender? or what is the Article of the 
Maſculine Gender? ſo in the reſt. 

After theſe, make them as ready in their Declenfions, not 
onely to knoty what Declenſion euety word is of; but alſo 
the ſeuerall terminations of euery caſe in euery Declenſi- 
on, both as they learne them one by one, according to the 
booke, and after to giue them together, when they haue 
learned them all, and that in this manner as followeth. 

The Genitiue caſe ſingular of the firſt in æ dipthong: as, 
mrſe, the ſecond in i, as ¶Magiftri, the third in is, as lapidir, 
c&c. ſo thorough: and backward; the Gen. of the fift in es, 
as meriditi, of the fourth in a, as mann; the thitd in i, as 
lapidit, Ce. 

Then to decline perfectly euery example in each Declen- 


examples in each ſion, in manner as the Articles: as for example 3 


Declenſion. 


a 


WP 
Declining all 


the examples of 
all the Declenſs- 


ons together. 


Aluſaa ſong, maſæ ofa ſong, maſa, to a ſong, aſamthe 
ſong, #mſa,0 long,ab hac mwſa from a ſong , or from this 
ſong. So in che Pluxall number, w/e ſongs , muſaram of 
ſongs, &c. 189549 D | ö 52940 | 

After, Engliſh ficſt, A ſong m/a, of a ſong mu/e, to a 
ſong muga, &c. To giue them theſe ſignes, becauſe they 
ſigniſie thus moſt commonly, though not alwaics, Then 
appoſe them yorill.chey can giue xcadily any caſe either 
Engliſh to Latine, or Latine to Engliſh : which they will 


{oohe doe. So in each Declenſion. After ou may acquaint 


them to decline all the examples of the Declenſions toge- 


ther, putting in Reguum alſo, becauſe it differeth from Ma- 
giſter; as Notuinatino Muſa, Magiſter, Regnum Lapis, Na- 
nur, Meridies : Gen. muſe, magsftri, regus, lapidit, manus, 
moridiei, &c. This will helpe them preſently to ioyne any 
Subſtantiues, as they fall in the ſame caſe, or the Subſtan- 
tives and AdieRiues together. 


So 
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So if you pleaſe, you may cauſe them to decline them ſo 
with the Engliſh adioined, either before the Latine or after. 
The moe waies they are thus declined, to make them each 
way perfect, the better they will be learned, if time will per- 
mit. 

Of all other this is the ſhorteſt, and whereby they may be Giuing tle bare 
molt eaſily kept by them, who haue any vnderſtanding, to ee 
giue the bare terminations alone together, as thus, Termi- * 
nations of the Genitiue ſingular, e. i. is. us ei. Datiue, 4. 0. i. 
ui. ei, & c. 

And thoſe vſuall ſignes of the caſes, as a, of, to, the, O, from. 

Tbus to ply continuall poafing, each day a little, vntill they 
can pine you any terminations, or caſe in theſe examples 
Engliſh to Latine, or Latine to Engliſh, 

After to do the like in bouui thus : henut a good Maſcu- rh Hein 
ine, bona a good Feminine, bonum a good Neuter, &c. We bonus. 
may Eogliſhic after this manner, for the better vndetſtan- 


ding of the children: Or as we can finde any more eaſie way. 


After all theſe when they wax perfect in them; the decli- Declining of 
Sabſlanuues 

and 4Adieflives 

together. 


ning of Subſtantiues and Adiectiues, of all ſorts together, is 
of very great profit, either Latine alone together, or Latine 
and Engliſh both together if you will. 

And firſt, the examples of the booke. As wwſa bona a 
good muſe, w/e bone of a good muſe, ua bene oa good 
muſe, &c. tek Ip 

So HMagpiſter bonut, Magęiſtri boni, ec. So Re num, 
And — — good — boni, of a — or 
lapis durns lapidis duri, & c. So manus felix, manus falicis, 
manus fœlici, manam fœlicem. 

Or meridiestriſtus: meridies trꝑſtis, meridieitriſti. meridiem 
triſtem, &qc. 

And in which you obſerue them to miſſe moſt, ply thoſe 
vntill all be perfect. | 

When they are very cunniog in theſe, then they ate to be 
q——_ with declining other words like their examples, 
ſtill keepingthem to thoſe patterns. where they miſſe. And 
firſt, the words ſer downe in the margents of their bookes a- 
gainſt each example. | Then 
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Perſons of the 
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Then other Subſtamiues and Adiectiues together. As 
[j1na ſonaur, ſylusæ ſonantis, ſylue ſonauti, & c. a 
Leo magnus, a great Lion, Leonis magui of a great Lion, 
Leoni magno, to a great Lion, &c. 


Or Engliſh before. A great Lion, Leo maguus, of a great 


Lion, Leoni magni, & c. 

Vnto theſe adioyne the daily forming of compariſons: as 
Gratus , gratior, gratiſrimns. Bonus, melior , optimus. So, 
Felix, falicior, falicsſrimms : firſt regular, then irregular or 
out of rule. 

Then doe the like in the Pronownes , to make them 
to be able to decline and giue them readily, Engliſh to La- 
tine : and Latine to Engliſh; like as the Nownes. As Ego, 
I. mei of me, &c. So backe againe. I, Ego, of me, mi, to 
me, mihi. Tu thou, tui ofthee, and thou tu, of thee tui, &c. 
Sui of bimſelfe, or of themſelues, ſbi to himſelfe, or to 
themſelues, /e himſelfe or themſelues. /s he, es ſhee, ia 
that thing, eius of that man, of that woman, of that thing, 
or that matter. a 

ri which man, que which woman, quod which thing, 
cnius of which man, of which woman, ot which thing; like 
as you may ſay,hic this man, bac this woman hoc this thing, 
&c. or bicthis Maſculine, &c. 

In theſe two and (hic) it may ſuffice onely to decline La- 
tine before, as we ſaid. 

So to be very ready in the perſons of rhe Pronowns, both 
to ſhew'what/perſon one is of: and to giue euety one 
both Engliſh to Lotine, and Latine to Engliſh. As when I 
ſay, giue your firſt perſon ſingular, Latine and Engliſh; The 
child anſwereth Ego, I. or I; Exe, & c. ſo what perſon cuery 
one is. ; 

But in the Verbs above all, is your diligence to be ſhew- 
ed, in making them not onely petfect in declining euery 
example to be able to decline — Verbe by them ; but 
more ſpecially in eoniugatin to giue you 
the cee — Egk s 
ode, 


any perſon, of any or Tenſe. 1 
| 0 


inthe Anden. 


Latine in 


1 Ly 
— 
* 
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To effect this moſſ ſperdily, teach them to ſay firſt the io come 
firſt perſons of one coniugation alone thorow the Actiue moſt ſpeediq to 
voice, both Latine before Engliſh, and Engliſh before La- be perfect in the 
tine, thus Ame, 1 ove, am, I loued or did louc,aman; eben ich 


I haue loued; fo thorow the Indicatiue mood. Then Eng- 


liſh firſt, thus: I loue, il loued or did loue, mabam, fc wherein the 
And after withall to be able to runne the terminations in greateft difſical- 


euerytenſe: as in amo o, at, at, mut, atis, ant. Inamaban, 
bam, bat, bat hamns,batis, bant. And likewiſe the perſons in 
Eogtiſh, I, thou, he, we, yee, they, according to the termina- 
tions; and then by appoſing, they will preſencly anſwer any 
of c | 

As thus; aske the childe, I loue: he anſwereth amo: then 
aske, they loue; he cannot tell. Bid him to tunne the tetmi- 
nations of Ame ; he anſweteth o, at, at mut, atis, ant: then I 
ſay, giue now, they loue: heanſwereth amani: lo ye loue, or 
we loue, &c. 

So aske, I loued or did loue; he anſwereth Amabam: then 
we loued or did loue : if he cannot tell, bid him to tunne his 
terminations, and he will anſwer, bam, bas, bat, bamut, batis, 
bant. Then aske, How lay you, we loued or did loue: be 
- TI Amabamus. Afterwards in Docee : ſo in the 
re „* 0 
- When they come at the Paſſiue, let them doe the like: 
and when they haue learned it thorow, then let them pra- 
ctiſe io repeate Actiue and Paſſive together thus: I loue, 
Amo: I am loued, Amor: Iloued or did loue, Amabam : 
] was loued, Amebar : I haue loued, Aman: I haue been lo- 
ued, amainsſumvelfus, &c. 

Then by poſing the firſt perſons , and running the ter- 
minations, they will very ſoone giue any of the verbs in any 
perſon, 1 

They will by this meanes goe thorow all the Coniu- 
gations, and with this perfect readineſſe, as foone as they 
will learne to ſay them without booke, without any vnder- 
Randing at lit not ſooner ; ſo that they be well applyed. 
Yer if this preuaile not as you deſire, you nay exerciſe them 


to 
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beſt mey be a. to repeat all the perſonath euery moode, and perſon, 
dedifme wil —— fly the firſt perfons:2s, Amo, amabam. 


Fetollers perfeRed, 


amands, amandum, G. 

So in —— vomomes ef 3 

Or thus to coniugate thoſe together, Which doe 
come one of another: as A, amabam,amabo, mem, am- 
rem, amare. 4 

So, Amani, n %, aui, amauero, amauiſſem, a- 

e. 

The manner of This is accounted the ſpeedieſt way; in examining here, to 
appoſiny bere. > pr ſame tenſes, of the ſeuerall moodes together: as 
preſent tenſes, I loue, A, Srant I loue, Nina amm, 

I may or can loue, amm: when I loue, cd . 

So in the Preterimperſect tenſes. | 
Knowledge of To make them moſt in this, praiſe them that 
the terminal; they can give readily, che terminations of the firſt perſons, 
[onpering them firftin the Indicative moode, in each tenſe ; then how the 
together for me- ſame tenſes differ inthe reſt ofthe moods , except the Im- 
morie ſake, paratiue, together with the ſignes of the tenſes in Engliſh. 
though they As for example: the terminations, in the Indicative moode 
— A f preſent tenſe, is in the three other moodes turned into ew 
— or am; 25 amo is made amen, doceo doceam, legolegam, audio 
audium. In the PreterimperfeR tenſe, ham ia turned into rem: 
tenſe, i into rim: Preterpluperſect tenſe, ram 
into ſem: Future tenſe lo, or am, into ro. 

So in the Indicatiue moode, the terminations are theſe: 
o, ban i ram, bo or am. In the other three are theſe anſwera- 
ble; or am, rem, rim, ſens, ro, 

Though theſe be not one formed of another; yet compa- 
ting them thus together, will make the children to learne 
chem ſooner by much. 

Generall ſignes of che five tenſes actiue, are; Doe, Did, 
Haue, Shall or will. 

Ofthe Paſſive preſent tenſe, Am, Is, Are or Art. Imper 
tenſe, Was, Were, Wert. Preterperfect tenſe, haue . 
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— tenſe, Had beene. Future tenſe, Shall ot 
Will be. 
Signes of the moodes are ſet downe in the booke; the In- 
dicative hauing no ſigue: the other three hauing their (e- 
uerall ſignes in Engliſh, 


This little Table well thought on, makes 
all moſt eaſie, 


= 


gee | Termi- | Ter- Signes of Term |Terminatis 
the [nations mina- the tenſes nations [ons in La- 


. on tlinLatinettions io. in latiueſ tine with 


Alive voice, || Paffiue voice. 


Eng- ichout] with a withoutſ a ſigne. 


liſh. {a ſigne. ſigne. I a ſigae. 
Preſent "I Do. | „.  |em 1 Am, is, | or, * ar. 
"ah am. are, att. 13 
Preterimper-] Did. | bam. | rew. Was, were, bar, rer. 
feQrenle. | | | wert | | 
Preterperfe& _ i, rim. || Haue 4 ſim vel © 
tenſe. beene. fs. fuerim. 
Preterpluper-| Had. | raw. | ſexs. Had been. eram velſeſſem vel 
fect tenſe. ö | fneram.| fuiſſem. 
Future tenſe. Shall or | be. | ro. Shall or | ber, jero vel | 
| will. | am. | will be. | ar. | fuero. 


For to make the childe to vnderſtand this Table, firſt For vnderftan- 
ſhew him theſe things ypon his booke, by comparing the 4 {bis Tabs 
Actiue voice, with the Paſſiue, and the Indicative moode in 
both,with the other moodes. After poſe thus: 

. Do, without a ligne of the moode, how muſt ir end 
in Latine ? 

A. Ins. 

.. Do, with a figne, how ? 


A, In em or am. 


For example: 
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b 2.1 doe loue, orTloue ? 
| A. 


2. Imay or can loue . 

A. Amen, 

2. When ! loue? 

So in the Preterimperfect tenſe. 

2. How ſay you Did, without a figne? 


A, bam. 


2. Wich a ſigne. 
A. 7 An : Docebam dacerem. Haue, 
without a ene Wich a ſigne, rim as Am, emaxcrin. | 
n c 


Docni, docmerim &e. 

2 The ſhorteſt way of all, and moft eafie for all of ynder- 
TR 9 Randing, is, oft to repeat the bare ſignes and terminations , 
2 — 2 ſpecially at ſuch times, as when the yonger ſort are to make 

22 : and this daily then, vntill they he perfect, or as (hal 
be requiſite, thus: Actiue ſignes, Doe, Did, Haue, Had, Shall 3 
of will. Paſſiue, Am, Is, Art, Was, Were, Wert, Haue bin, Had 
bin, Shall or will be. 
Terminations in Latine Indicat. or terminat, without $3 
ſigne, o, bam, i, ram, bo and am. | ' 
em, : 

Termin, with a ſigne. rem, rim, ſem, ro, i 


am. 
So Actiue and Paſſiue together. 
| bo, bor. 
0, er. bam ba. i, ſum vel ſui, ram, eram vel — 4 


am, ar, 


— 


Em, er. 
rem, rer, rim, ſim vel ſuerim. ſem, eſſem velfuiſſem. 

Am, ar. ro, erw vel fuero. 
Theſe gotten, all will be plaine; if you vſe withal to cauſe 
them to runne the tenſes, as was ſaid, with the fignes of the 
perſons, thus: I, thou, he, we, ye, they: 0, ar, at, amr, atit, 
ant, 
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. bam, bas, bat, bamu, batis bant : ſo in any. And withall 


to remember in what letters, or ſyllables every perſon 
ends, both in the Actiue and Paſſiue: as the firſt perſons 
Actiue, ſignifying (I) doe end commonly in o am, em, or 
1. 25 amo, am, amem, amani, amauerim. The ſecond 
perſons (or thou) in , es, i, or ſti: as amas, deces, legis, 
amamiſti. (hee) in at, et, it. (wee) in mut. (yee) in ti. (they) 


ar. 

So in the Paſſiue, (I) in er, , er, (thou) in ris, or like the 
Actiue. (he) in tar. (we) in mar. (ye) in mini. (they) in tur. 

By theſe the learners may haue a great light: and though 
ſome oß them bee both in the Actiue and Paſſiue, and the 
Imperatiue moode doe differ ſo as no certaine rules can be 
giuen, yet they may be ſoone diſcerned and knowne. And 
the perfect knowledge of the terminations bec ing the 
ſpeedieſt way to the getting the full vnderſtanding, both 
of Nounes and Verbs in euery tongue; theſe would be lear- 
ned fuſt, and euer kept moſt ſurely. 


The beneſite alſo of this exquiſite perfection in No paines can b 
Nounes and Verbes , is ſo fingular, for the ſpeedy attay- % great for 
ning of the Latine tongue, as no paines in them can bee _ 1 
too great. — 


Firſt, the very difficulty of the Latine tongue, is in theſe. 

Secondly, theſe examples ſer downe in the booke, ate 
ſuch lively patternes of all Nounes and Verbes; that Schol- 
lers being perfect in theſe, will ſoone be perfect in any o- 
ther for the other parts of ſpeech, the very words are 
moſt of them ſer downe in the Accedence; as Pronounes, 
Aduerbes, Coniunctions, Prepoſitions, Participles,like the 
Adiectiues. 

So that theſe being gotten perfectly, the Latine tongue 
may ſoone be attained in good maner z euen by the meanes 
following: whereas without this perfection it is very diffi- 
22 that the learners {hall goe ſtill incertainly and feare- 

Yo 

Alſo by theſe meanes and helpes named, this rea- 
dineſſe in them may bee very ſpeedily obtained; whereas 

G onely 
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onely to be able to ſay them without booke, without this 
vnderſtanding, is to little purpoſe : and to learne them by 
practice in conſtruction, and in writing exerciſes alone, is 
moſt long, hard and weariſome, both to Maſter and 
Scholler. 

My former toyle and griefe in theſe, aboue all other 
things in Grammar (though I tried all wayes which I could 
heare or deuiſe) with the eaſe and benefit in this way, ma- 
keth me confident. For I. haue found more 2 by this 
courſe in a moneth, then by all other in halfe a yeere, By 
this practice alſo, it is moſt ſoone recouered when it is loft, 
and moſt eaſily kept. . 

Yer my meaning is not to haue Schollersto ſtay ouer- 

Nt children not long, to be ſo exquiſit in them, before they go any further; 

to ſtay oer hut to go on ſo taſt as they can well, and to make them ſo 

at ready by daily practice; ſpending each day a quarter of an 
houre,or more, in them, vntill they come to perfection. 

This were not amiſſe, to be practiſed ſometimes alſo a- 
mongſt the elder Schollers, which are not ready in them; as 
alſo thoſe comming from other Schooles, till they grow 
perfect: here ſhould be the beginning. 

If yet a ſhorter way can be found out, we ſhall haue more 
cauſe toreioyce thereof. 

Participles, In the Participles,the chiefe care would be to make them 
perfect, to know the ſeuerall tenſes by their fignes, and en- 
dings, Engliſh and Latine, as they are in the booke: for de- 
clining, they are the ſame with the Nounes. 

In the Aduerbs, Coniunctions, Prepoſitions and Interie- 

Aduerbes, cen. Ctions, they wou'd be made ſo ready, as to giue Engliſn to 

iunftions, Pre- Latine, and Latine to Engliſh, and to tell of what kinds they 

pofitions, Inter- are; and alſo to what caſes each Prepoſition ſerueth: and 

— theſe ſpecially, 

Here it were to be wiſhed (as I rake it)that all the reſt of 

n the Aduerbs, Coniunctions, and Interiections were alſo ſet 

"Aduerbes tobe do wnein the Accedences; except onely ſuch Aduerbes as 

be ſupplied, are deriued of other words: by which words they may be 
knowne, or by their acceats or terminations. _ 

o 
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Alſo that ſome rules were ſer downe for framing of theſe ,,,,, f deri. 
derived Adverbes z and that all the reſt of the Aduerbes ung 4dwerbes 
and Coniunctions, with all other words and ſentences were, , 
thorow the Accedence, were Engliſhed, like as the Prepo- e ' atine inthe 
fictions are. — En- 

Hereby all theſe Latine words would ſoone be learned 10 
perfectiy, and prooue a very great helpe, when children 
come to conſtruction: for then they ſhould haue but onely 
Nounes and Ver bes to trouble them withall, as was ſaid; 
and thoſe moſt eaſie to be knowne, by the meancs aboue 
mentioned, and after. 

For the. Engliſh rules great care would bee badlikewiſe, engiifh rules. 
to make Schollers very ready in them: for theſe rules of 
themſelues, with a few other, might ſerue for conſtruction, 2ex-fit them 
or making Latine. The perfect knowledge of them alſo, gelten. 
will make the Latine rules eaſie, when your Schollers come 
at them, 

In teaching theſe rules,theſe two things would be obſer- 
ned generally: firft , That the Schollers learne to conſtrue General! obſer- 
each enſamples; and that without booke, Experience tea- watiovs in the 
chech,that thoſe which are apt, will conſtrue almoſt as ſoone © we liſh rules. 
without the booke,as vpon the booke, or as they will leatne — 
them conſtrued: hereby they ſhall get ſo much Latine; be- F 
fide that, it wil be a great help torheperfeRt vnderſtanding, 
and applying of them. The ſecond is, to marke out with 2 tell inwhat 
ſome ſpeciall markes, thoſe words in which the force of the 99745 the force 
examples doth lie; as the words agreeing,or the word go- mn — 
uerning, and the word gouerned, and to cauſe the children ge ii more 
to be able to tell them: and ſo euer in ſaying their rules Naineſy, in exa- 
without booke, to repeate over thoſe words againe, in all i the Syn: 
the longer examples. The rules or examples otherwiſe ſhall = Caline. 
doethem little good, becauſe they know not how to make 
vic of them. 

But hereby they ſhall haue perpetuall and ſure patternes 
and warrants for parſing, making and trying Latine. I 
ſhall ſhew this more plainely, when we come to the Syntax 
in Latine. 

G 2 Theſe 
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Te make they Theſe two things being obſerued, haue a chiefe regard 

moſs perfed in in the rules, firſt, to make them perfect in the rule of fin- 

therules of the ding out the principall Verbe; agg , inthe Concords, 

— Verb. a; being of continuall vſeʒ thirdly, in che rules of gouerne- 
ment. 

And amongſt thoſe, to looke ſpecially to the two firſt 

Relative Qui. rules, of the caſe of che Relatiue Qi: and namely, the latter 
of them, viz. But when there commeth a Nom, caſe; for in 
it Schollers moſt faile. 

Alſo in all cules of gouetnement, to make them able to 
Seuernements. tell you preſently where any rule is, and what caſes ſuch 
Manner of exa- wor ds gouerne: 2s, Where beginnes the conſttuction of 
miniog in ibem. Subſlantiues? What caſes they gouerne? How many rules 

there are of them? Or asking thus; What caſe muſt your 
latter of two Subſtantiues be ? What caſe will ſuch a word 
gouerneꝰ As Opus or iu, What caſes doe they gouerne? 
Where is the rule? So in the rules ofthe AdieRiues, and all 
the reſt throughout. | 

In poſing , remember that which was firſt directed: to 

marke carefully the drift of the whole rule, and fo to pro- 
pound your queſtion; or elſe to propound the whole rule 
in a queſtion, As thus: when two Subftantines come to- 
— , betokening diuers things; what caſe muſt the latter 

? and why ?or by what rule? 

Furthermore, to the end to make your Schollers ſo ve 
ther belpes to readie in the Accedence, and to keepe it perfectly; beſides 
make Scholler the learning all things ſo well as may be, there muſt be alſo, 
reach in the ic firſt, daily titions and examinations; becauſe of the 
eedence. vweakeneſſe of childrens memories: that ſo by long cuſtome 
1. Daily repeti- , , Is 
tions and era - all may be imprinted in them. 
winations, Herein cauſe your firſt enterers to repeate ouer 

euery day, all that they haue learned; as they proceede 
tio learne more, to diuide it into parts, to goe ouer all ſo oft 
as time will permit. For them that haue learned all theit 
Accedence, I hold it beſt ( according to the man- 
ner of moſt Schooles) to deuide ir into foure e- 
quall parts, except the examples, of the Verbes; and 
to 
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to cauſe them to ſay a pam eueryof the foure firſt dayes 
of the weeke, to ſay overthe whole each weeke once: 
for the Verbes, how they ſpecially would be parſed daily, 1 
ſpake before. 
In hearing parts, aske them firſt the chiefe queſtion or Manner of hea 
ueſtions of each rule in order; then make them euery one * 15: 
27 his rule or rules; and in all rules of conſtruction, to an- 
ſwere you in what words the force of the example lyeth, 
both gouernour and gouerned; ſaying the gouernour 
firſt. Where helpe is wanting, to doe it onely in the hardeſt 
and moſt neceſſary rules and queſtions , or where we know 
then: moſt defectiue: Or elſe onely to repeate the rules and 
examples in ſuch ſort as was ſhewed , without further exa- 
mination, 
Though, where there is helpe and time enough, it is fat 
the ſureſt, to cauſe them to repeate the whole part, and to 
examine each piece of it daily, though they ſay the leſſe at 
a time. Secondly, the ſpending of one moneth or two, af- . The ſpending 
ter they haue firſt learned ouer their Accedence, to make /me or 
them perfect thus euery way, will be time as well beſtowed te m:ke 1b 
as they can beſtow any; to preuent both the griefe and an- . 
ger of the Maſter after, and alſo the feare — puniſhment Ine over, 
ofthe Scholler. Thirdly, euery day ſome time would bee 3. Some time ſe- 
ſeparate, to the examining Nounes and · Verbes; chiefely p*raie daiy to 
the Verbes, vntill they could not be ſet in declining, con- —— — 
iugating, giving any termination, caſe or perſon. ——— _ 
This continuall practice of parſing, would bee con- fig, ill vſe bring 
ſtantly kept as neede ſhall require, vntill by long vſe chil- ſurencſe. 
dren grow to perfection and ſureneſſe: becauſe the Ac- 
cedence thus gotten perfectly; and after in like maner the 
rules of Nounes and Verbes in Propria que maribus, Hete- 
roclits, and in As inpreſents; the difficulty of learning is 
paſt: ſo that very children, with a little practice, will goe 
forward with much cheerefulneſſe, in conſtruing, par- 
ſing, making and proouing Latine, by the helpes tollow- 
ing. 
Thus haue I ſet you downe ſo plainely as I can, how 
8 3 the 
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the Accedence may be gotten moſt ſpeedily and profitabiy, 
to make all learning a play. Trie, and you will acknow- 
iedge Gods ble ſſing herein. 

Spond, I acknowledge your kindneſſe: I can make no 
doubt of the courſes; becauſe, beſides your experience, 
I ſee ſo euident reaſon incuery part, 

phil Pur them in vre, and ſo you ſhall haue more full aſ- 
ſurance, and daily be helping to find out better, or to con- 


firme the principall of theſe, 


@lhSEH ce - 
Eau e 
CHAP. VII. 
How to make Sc hollers perfect in the 
Grammar. 
Spond, 


meane time as you haue thus louingly gone with mee, 
to direct me, how to make the Accedence ſo plaine and 
REED eaſie to my little ones; ſo I intreat you to point me out 
=—_ brag the way, how they may proceede inthe Grammar with like 
Schooles in tex. happy ſucceſſe. As for mine one ſelfe, I haue onely vſed 
cbing Grammar. to cauſe my Schollers to learne it without booke, and aſit- 
tle to conſtrue it; and after, to make it as perfect as I can, by 
oft ſaying Parts: Finally , in parſing their lectures to giue 

the rules. This hath been all that I haue done. 
Phil. I know that which you mention, to be the moſt 
that is done ordinarily : but to ſay without booke and con- 
hat things are ſtrue a little, are ſmally auaileable, vnleſſe your Scholler be 
requifite to bee able to ſhew the meaning and vſe of his rules. Yea, it is ve- 
= i learning ry requiſite, that here alſo they ſhould bee able ro giue the 
ey euerall examples, and in what words the force of each ex- 
ample lyethʒ and ſo to apply the examples to the rules, to 
the end that they may doe the like by them, in patſing, or 
making Latine. And moreouer, in Nounes and Verbes, P 
e 


1 Intend to put them in practice forthwith: but in the 
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be able not onely to decline them, and to giue Engliſh to 
the Latine words;bur the Latine words alſo to the Engl:ſh., 
Gramnar being made perfect in this manner, will make all 
other their learning more eaſie and delightſome, and be as 
2 Dictionary in their heads, for many chiefe words: neither 
will there bee any loſſe of time in it; eſpecially this beeing 
done as they learne it, and ſtill gotten more perfectly by 
{uch continuall repetitions and examinations. I haue had 
experiencein both, 
To the end that they may thus get the Gramnur with ro ge: te Ci. 
moſt fruite and caſe; mar with moſs 
1. Let them learne euery rule ( I meane )thoſe which are eaſe ane! fraite. 
commonly readin Schooles, and that perfectiy as they goe r ©? 
forward, together with the titles ſer before the rules, and the — 
ſummes of the rules which are ſet in the margents. with titles aud 
The manner of it 1 finde to be moſt direct thus, for all ſammes. 
the younger ſort of enterers. Manner fer a 
Where you haue time enough, in giuing them rules, doe 478 ding chew 
as inthe Accedence. rules to them. 
1. Readethem ouer their rule leaſurely, and diſtinctly. 2. Confiruing 
2. Conftrueit, and then ſhew them the plaioe meaning and ſie wing 
of it, by applying the examples, as teaching them to decline ee 
the words or the like. As I ſhall ſhew after. ou 
Or elſe for mott eaſe and ſpeedineſſe in conſtruing, and i ,," n 
for lacke of leaſure, cauſe euery one of your Schollers to ſpone} learn: to 


haue a booke of the confiruing of Lilies rules, and each con/!rue them. 


to reade ouer his rule, ſo oſt ypon that booke, vntill he can 27, Scl 
conſtrue without it; or elſe after a time, to trie how hee can — 
' ing hooke , and 
beate it out of himlelfe, and be helped by that booke where e 10 con- 
he ſticke th. ſtrue wy that. 
By the helpe of theſe bookes, I finde that they will Benefit of the 
leatne to conſtrue their rules much ſooner, then they can 87 711 e 
without, I take it by almoſt one halſe of the time; and —— 
thereby gaine ſo much time, to be imployed in other ſlu- þ1% of time in 
dies, becauſe they ſhall haue it euer before their eye with- conſtraing!/ em. 
out any asking or ſearching: whereas otherwile cither their 
Maſter or ſome other mutt tell them euery word, which 
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they cannot tell, or elſe they muſſ turne to it in their Dicti- 
And free their onaries, vntill they can conſtrue: and that ſo oft as they 
Maſters f % forget; which, what a toyle and hinderance it is to the Ma- 
m— ſer, and feare to the Scholler, euery one knoweth, From 
from much feare all which they may bee freed hereby; and when they haue 
and toyle. forgot, they may ſoone recouer themſelues againe. Final- 
Alſo ſome reco- ly, they ſhall hereby increaſe daily in reading Engliſh, and 
— be furthered to write true Orthography in Eagliſh, as th 
kana 1e. grow in Latine. And ſo the Maſters ſhall alſo be freed from 
ding Engliſh. feare of that miſchiefe, of theſe little ones forgetting to 
Maſters freed read Engliſh , when they firſt learne Latine; and from the 
from clamori. clamours and accuſations oftheir Parents in this behalfe, 
ſpoken of before. * 
I herein the con- But here it were to be wiſhed, that thoſe books of con- 
fruing bookes, firuing Lilies rules were tranſlated leuer Gammatically; 
under correctiõ, the manner of which tranſlation I ſhall ſhew after, with the 
2 benefits of them: And alſo that not onely the Subſtantiue 
= a * and Adiectiue, Prepoſition and his caſe were euer conſtru- 
This 1 thinke is ed and ſet together, whereſoeuer they are to be taken toge- 
in band or fi- therzbut withal that euery word were Engliſhed in the firſt, 
Ale proper; natural, and diſtinct ſignificat ion. In which things 
* they oft faile, as in the Verbes chiefely : though of all other 
* — things that be moſt neceſſary for dchollers, to know the 
Senifications, firſt and naturall ——— ; for the other then will ſoone 
be learned, by reaſon and vſe: or elſe ſome of the other moſt 
vſuall ſignifications might be put in, in other letters, or with 
notes to know them. 

Thus the child might goe ſurely forward, and haue a 
certaine direction for the right and proper vſe of euery 
word, to be more ſure to him then any Dictionarie, all his 
life long, either for conſtruing or making Latine : Where- 
as being ſer downe in generall ſignifications not diſtinct, 
they ſhall euer goe doubt fully and abuſe the words: as when 
trabo , promo, haurio, are ſet doyne every one of thein to 
draw, withaut further diſtinction. 

The benefit would be much more, if it were thus tranſla- 
ted: for then they might learne thereby not oncly to con- 
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ſtrue truely,to vnderſtand and goe ſurely ; but alſo to make 
and ſpeake the ſame Latine: I meane, co anſwer eaſily to 
all the rules, with the other benefits of Grammaticall tran- 
ſlations. 

When they can conſtrue in ſome good ſort, and vader- Lea ning the 
Rand (as was faid ) then let them get without booke per- books. O_ 
fectly. | | 

1 — without book, when they can reade it perfect - 2 ting 
ly, they may be much helped thus, in all things which they without booke 
learnin verſe;to reade them ouer in a kinde of finging voice, 24 things i 
and after the manner of the running of the verſe; oft runing #9 {care 10 
ouer one verſe vntill they can ſay that, then another; and ſo * 
forward : which they will doe preſently, if the Maſter do 
but reade them ſo before them. 

Alſo, to ſay theſe rules at parts ſometimes, after the ſame go 1;geating the 
manner of ſcanning,or running as a verſe, ſhall make them Ke in vaſe, 
both more eaſily kept, and be a goodhelpe for right pro- 
nunciation of quantities, and to prepare them the more caſi- 
ly to make a verſe, for authorities and the like. 

When they can ſay perfectly without booke, then(if you Conſtvuing with- 
pleaſe) you may cauſe all thoſe who are any thing apt and 9! booke. 
pregnant, to learn to conſtrue alſo without booke : which 
they will do very quickly, with a little reading ouer and o- 
uer, ypon the conſtruing booke ; and almoſt as ſoon as they 
will conſtrue vpon the booke. 

By this meanes they will be able preſently to giue not Bent of con 
onely the Engliſh to the Latine, but alſo the Latine to the π⁹ns i 
Engliſh, of any word in the rule, to be perfect thereby, and 
to keepe all more firme ly. 

Or where leaſure is wanting, among the elder fort, which <2 
are well entred in the rules; they may firſt learne without ere (eaſwre is 
booke, then to conſtrue, both ypou the booke and with- T, "97 79 
out: Or to conſtrue firſt. It is not very materiall : but, as „ 
themſelues doe finde that they can get it moſt eaſily, at the ger, 
Maſters diſcretion, 

Alchough for all the firſt enterers-and younger ſort, Ic ſireff way 
I finde it the ſureſt way, where the Maſters leaſure p ** thu begic. 
will“ 
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will ſerue, to cauſe them firſt ev vnderſtand the rule and 
the meaning of it, by a ſhort opening or expreſſing the 
ſumme of it, and then by queſtions in Engliſh,as I directed 
before : All of the leatnets looking vpon their books as he 
readeth ynto them ; that they may ſee the queſtions and 
anſwers in their bookes, cither wholly, or the moſt part 

thereof. : 
And when they can anſwer in Engliſh, looking vpon their 
bookes, or to vnderſtand the rule; then to learne to conſtrue 

it of themſelues, and to get it without booke. 

2 After, at the ſaying of their rules, when they haue ſaid 
At ſayingof rules without booke and conſtrued; to labour eſpecially to cauſe 


— EO them to be able to anſwer, without booke, each part of the 


anſwer any FTule, and that both in Engliſh and Latine together, after 

queſtion. they are a little entered; that with the meaning and Engliſh, 
you may beate the Latine into their heads alſo, to helpe to 
prepare them to ſpeake and parſe in Latine. 

Manner of apfo- Let the manner of the appoſing be here, as inthe Acce- 


4 dence, vi. by ſhort queſtions, propounded vnto them, ari- 
ſing directly out of the words of the booke, either out of 
the ſumme and title of the rule ſer before it, or ſer in the mar- 
gent ouer againſt it, or out of the very words of the rule;and 
withall, the examples ofthe rule, and how to apply them to 

the ſeuerall rules. 

E — pA * I will ſet youdowne an example or two more at large, 
2 — wy that you or any may doe the like the more eaſily. To be- 
fog, gin at Proprie que maribus: fitſt, you haue the Title be- 
Propria quæ fore; Regulæ generales propriorum Out of which you may 
maribus. ſhew them thus; That according to the order of their Ac- 
Teo. cedence, as the firſt part of ſpeechisa Nowne, ſo here are 
rules firſt of Nownes : And as their Accedence bath fic 
the Subſtantiue,then the Adiectiue, ſo here begin rules firſt 
of the Subſtantiues, after of the A diectiues. Againe, as the 
Subſtantiue is either Proper or Cõmon; ſo here the rules of 
Proper Novus are firſt ſer down, whereby to know the Gen- 
ders of them; and after of the Common Nowns called Ap- 
pellatiues. You may alſo point them in their booke , _ 
eac 
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each of theſe begin : they will preſently conceiue of them, 
being firſt perfeR in their Accedence. 

Then that the rules of Proper names, re of Maſculines, 
or Feminines : Or all proper Nownes are either of the 
Maſculine or of the Feminine Gender, vnleſſe they be ex- 
cepted. 

Alſo all Proper Nownes which goe vnder the names of 
Males ot Hees (as we call them) are the Maſculine Gender. 
Then teach them according to the margent, that of thoſe 
there ate fiue kindes, which goe vnder the names of Males 
or Hees. As names of Gods, Men, Floods or Riuers, Mo- 
neths, Winds. 

So all proper Nowns or na nes of Females, ot Shees, ate 
the Feminine Gender, And of thoſe there are likewiſe fiue 
kinds: That is; names of Goddeſſes, Women, Citics, Re- 
gions or Countreys, Ilands, &c, 

Then appoſe after the ſame manner, keeping ſtrictiy the probing after 
words of the booke, as was ſaid ; onely putting in here or e (ame maner, 
there, a word or two, to make the quelics ; Which by oft 10 leihe the wea- 
repeating, they will eafily vnderſtand. As thus, out of the {#7 teacher, for 


* 


words ſet before the rule: Ot in the like manner; — _ ſet 
2. Where begin your generall rules of Proper Nowns? — 2 25 

Ii incipiunt regule generales propriorum ? S 
A. Propria que maribus, This poſmgin 

. 2. How many generall rules are there of proper Nowns? Zziine,/it be 
* ſunt reguls generales propriorums ? — — a 65 i f 

Two: Due. 2 

2. What is your fiſt rule ? Jus e prima regula? — 2 
A. Propria que maribus, c. an ning their 
Then out of the margent thus: parts. 


©. How many kinds of Proper names are there of the 
Maſculine Gender ? © mot ſunt genera propriorum nominum 
maſculini generis ? 

A. D ning; , five: Diuorum, virorum, fluniaram. menſinm, 
ventorum. Oc as they are ſet in the Margent. Maſcula ſunt Exemining oui 
nomina Dinorum, virorum, fluuiorum, menſſum, ventorum. of the ma gem. 
Names of Gods, Men, Floods or Riuers, Moneths, Winds. 
| After 


W 
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Franking out After, out of the words of the rule, Propria que maribus 
of the words of tribuuntur, &c. you may propound your queſtions thus; 
the rule, .2 C uins generis dicas, Propria qua tribuunt ur? 
What Gender are all Nownes, ot names of Hees, or of the 
Male kinde. R. AMaſcula, ot maſculini generit. 
. ( nins generis ſunt nomina Dinorum ? R. Maſculins, 
Manner of apo. A. Lnomode dicis Latin? The God of Battaile? 
(mg the exam- R. Mars, hic Mars, CHMartis. 
plesoftherules, ©, The god of Wine, quomodo dicis ? 
R. Bacchut, hic Bacchus Bacchi, &c. 
Q. Per quam regulam ? R. why 09g ITY 
In the fewer words you can do it, for breuicie, is the 
Feweli words better, and that you may goe ouer the mote. Or if you think 
beſt, it be too hard for children, to anſwer in Latine at firſt, and 
that it is beſt to doe it onely in Engliſh; you may doe it fol- 
To oppoſe onely lowing the ſame order. As in the next rule, Proprie Fami- 
inEngiiſh if coil um, onely asking thus: 
— £2. What Gender are proper names of Females, or Shees? 
in Laine. How many kindes are there of them? Whereis the rule for 
auer of the them? What exceptions are there from that generall rule? 
queſtions in Or how many Maſculine Cities haue you? How many Neu- 
Egli. at Pro ter Cities? How many Maſculine and Neuter Cities? 
pria fm So in the next tule. Appellatina Arbor, to axke thus or 


Appell Arbo. the like 
ram. Where begin your rules of Appellatiues, or Common 


Nownes? 
How many kinds of Appellatiues haue you ? Or how 
many forts of rules haue you for Appellatiues ? 


Trees, 
A, Three 5 Epicenes, 
The reſt. 

What Gender are names of trees? What exceptions ? Or 
how many Maſculine trees haue you? How many Neuters 
trees ? So of Epicenes. 

Where is your rule of words of the Epicene Gender:? How 
many kindes haue you of words, or Names, of the Epicene 


Gender? 
A. Three 
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$ Birds, 
A. Three: of < Beaſts, 

Fiſhes, 
How know you the Gender in the Epicenes? 
What Gender is euery Nowe that endeth in an 
How know you the Gender in all Appellatiues ? 
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Then the ſpeciall rules, thus, or the like : How many ſpe- I xamining sf 


ciall rules of Nownes Appellatiues haue you? Anſ. Three : theſpeciell rules. 


The firſt, of Nownes not increaſmg; the ſecond, of Nownes 
increaſing acute, commonly called long; the third, of 
Nownes increafing, graue or ſhort, as we call it. 

What Genders each of theſe are of? Where are the rules 
for them?What examples haue you of them? So to giue the 
meaning, and apply the examples. How many exceptions 
thereare from eucry one of theſe rules ? As, how many 
rules of Maſculines except; ſo of Feminines or Neuters 
except. Or thus: Of what Genders are all Nownes, not in. 
ac in the Genitiue caſe, as Capra, capre: Or all Nowns 
uke ( Nluſa, muſæ? So what Genders are all Nownes of the 
ſecond ſpeciall rule? or all Nownes incteaſing acute, as Pic- 
_ What Gender are all Nownes increafing graue, 
or flat, or ſhort ? as Sanguis, ſauguinit. And how many rules 
haue you of Maſculines except from the firſt ſpeciall rule? 
or of Maſculines not incteaſing in the Genitiue caſe > How 
many rules haue you of long Maſculines, or Maſculines in- 
creafing acute, excepted from the ſecond ſpeciall rule? Or 
of Feminines increaſing ſhort, except from the third ſpeciall 
rule ? Or yet more plainly thus: Where is your generall rule 
of all like ¶ apra capre: or yl maſæ : Or of all like Magi- 
fer, magiſtri: or Dominns, domini : venter ventris, Or of 


words ending in er, os, us, not increahng. Or where is your 
rule of all like Virtus, virtuti:? Or like Sangnis , ſangninir? 
Andof what Genders they are of? 

For the exceptions, you may appoſe thus: Where is your Exam virg the 
rule of Neuters not increafing ? Of Neuters increafing , a- Fxcepiions, 
cute or long? Of Neuters increafing, flat or ſhort ? Thus of 
Doubtſuls, Commons, 


Or 
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„ene by acbins Or poſing the examples, roaske hat is Latine for a 
5 * — : word * is in — the rules; and then to cauſe — 
ples. to decline the word, the Nom. and Genir. caſe, and to tell 

the rule, as was ſhewed before: as, 
What is Latine for a cloud? 
A. Nubes.hec nnbes, nubit, &. 
is. 2. By what rule? What is the meaning of that rule? 

The ſnorteſt Thus you ſhall receiue — benefits together. 

courſe. Or thus only, when they haue ſaid any rule, to aske them 
what is the meaning of that rule, and to giue the examples. 

EY So inthe Adiectiues, to aske thus or the like: 

Exeminingthe Where begin the rules of the AdieRiues ? 

— Where is * rule of all like Fafix ? Adiectiaa vm. So 
of all like Triftis? Sub gemina, & c. Of all like Bonus? At 5 
tres, &c. Of Adiectiues of two Articles like Subſtantiues ? 
At ſunt que fleæu, c. Of Adiectiues of a ſtrange declining? 
Hec proprium quemdam, c&c. a 

Ho to mate For all declining to make them very perfect in the Geni- 

Schollers perſelt tiue caſe, you may practiſe them thus; ſometimes to repeat 

in the Genitiue the Nominatiue and the Gen. caſe together, as in Pro- 

_ ria que maribus to run, thus: Mars, Merris, Bacchus, Bac- 
chi, Apollo, Apollinis, ¶ ato,Catonis: So in euery rule when 
time will permit. 

To appoſe the And chiefly appoſe them often in the moſt difficult, be- 

handelt of t#mes ing noted wich ſomemarke : as, Oper, Opuntis. Perf, Per- 

ſidit. Barbiton,Barbiti, Senex ſenss. ] wViri, Bes, beſavs. Cres, 
Cretis, Pres, predis. Seit, ſemiſcit, and the like. The reſt they 
will doe readily of themſelues. 

Examiningin ln the Heteroclites to do the like, frſt to ſhew them what 
the Heteroclites, they are, t. Nownes of another kinde of declining: and 

then the three ſeueral kinds of them according to the titles. 


Either ſuch as change their Declenſion , or want ſome- 
thing, or haue too much. And ſo the ſeuerall rules of euery 
one. 


Then 
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Then the ſeuerall rules to be examined particularly ; like 
as in Propria que maribns: to vnderſtand cuery piece: and 
in chem ſpecially to looke to the Margents : to be able rea- 


dily to giue the rules to them. 


And to make them able to repeat the Summes and Mar- 


gents in order. 


So to giue any rule thereby: as when I aske, Where is 
your rule of Aprors, Monoprors, Diptots, Tripters ? Of thoſe 
which want the Vocatiue caſe: or Defecta vocatiuo, or pro- 


pria deſetta plurali d or the like. 
In the Verbes likewiſe ſhew them the order, that the Mehing the 


rules are of Preterperfect tenſes and Supines : 
firſt of ſunple Verbs in . Then compounds after of Verbs 
in or. Laſt, of choſe that differ in their Preterperfect tenſes, 


or Supines. 


Ia the ſimple Verbs, firſt are rules of the firſt Coniugati- 


on, then the ſecond, ſo in order. 


After cauſe them to tell by the ſummes and Margents, E raminirg in 


in the Grammar. 


and thoſe Ferbes plaine 


where euery rule ſtandeth: as where are verbes of the firſt them. 
Coniugation, ſo in the reſt. 


Practiſe them alſo to anſwer thus: The Preſent tenſe, 
PrererperfeRrenſe, Infinitiue moode and firſt Supine toge- 
ther. As if Taske, How ſay you To ſwim? He anſwereth, Vo. 
No ,naui,nare natum. So To waſh, Lauo, laui, lauare, lautum. 
Becauſe that theſe being knowne, all the reſt are preſently 
knowne ; and to doe it alſo for breuitie ſake : eſpecially 
examine thoſe Verbs often, which haue two Preterperfect 
tenſes, or two Supines,or moe; and would therefore haue 


ſpeciall marks: as voll, veili, & vulſi, vellere, vuſſum. 


For the Syntax in Latine, though the Engliſh rules, wich 
a few moe added to them, might ſerue tor teſoluing any Goαuſe of the 
conſtruction, or for making Latme; and ſo many do thinke SN ia La- 
them needleſſe altogether; others do vſe to teach only the e. 
rules thereof, and one example onely in the tule; yet there 


may be v 
ſpecially 


of 


good vſe of them all, rightly vnderſtood, and 
the ſeuerall examples rightly applied: that 


Schollers by them may goe ſurcly, having ſeuerall ex um- 


ples 


S 
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les to watrant almoſt euery thing in confiruQtion z which 
y the bare rule, and one examplethey could not but goe 
very doubtfully. Befides that , thereby they alſo ger ſo 
much good Latine of the beſt Authouts, and be helped 
much for parſing by the words of the rule, 
Examining the In examining the Syntax, it is che beſt to do it in Latine: 
Syntax for belpe for by that time they will be well able to do it ſo, if they be 


A _ my rightly trained vp. And ic will much helpe them, as was 


.q, faid, to ſpeake and to patſe in Latine : yer till asking the 
— queſtion alſo in Engliſh, and anſwering both in Engl and 
comntrey- Latine, ſo farte as need is; as thus, out of the words 


Sckooles, wil Q. Quot ſunt concordautiaꝰ 
— " * R. Tres. 
| , = 
plaine, though in Q. Lneeſt concor daut ia proma ? 
ſo many exam- R. Nommatrims c. verbs, 
pes. Q. YVerbam perſonale cum quo coheret ? 
R. Cum Nominatino. 
Q. Is quibus coheret verbum perſonale cum Nominatino ? 
R. Numero & perſona. 
Q. Da exemplum. 
R. Nanquam ſeru eſt ad bonos moves via. 
Q. Afplica boc exemplum: vel, Oſtende voceis, in quibus 
eft vis reguls. 
R. Via eſt. 
Q. Da aliud eemplum. 
R. Fortuna vun, perpetud eſt bona, 
Q. Applica. 
R. Fortuna eſt. 
Q. Repete regulam. 
R. Derbum perſonale coheret cum Nominatine, c&c. 
Q. Dic Anglice. R. A Verbeperſonall agreeth, &c. 
In the nextrule, Naminatiuus prime vel [ecunds perſon, 
Cc. : 
Q. Virum exprimitoy Nominatinns prime vel ſecande 
perſons ? 
R. Rariſtimt, 
Q. Diba decanſis exprimitar ? 


R. Cauſa 
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R. Canſa diſcretionis, ant Emphaſi: gratia. 
Q Daexemplum vbi exprimitur can'a diſcretionts, 
1 per war 
, intelligis per vor 
* —— 4 nemo preterea, Oc, 


So likcwiſeinthe rules of gouernement : as at Adiectiua Eximining in 


que deſiderinm, &c. the rule of go- 


Q. Adieltiva que ſignificant deſiderium , notitiam, men. mes. 
riam, & c. quem caſum ad/ciſcunt? 

R. Genitiuum. 

Q. Da regulam. 

R. Aue deſiderium, &c. 

Q. Dacxemplum. 

R. Eft natura homiumm nouitatis auida. 

Q. Applica. 

R. Auida nouitatis. 

To help the examining the Syntax the better, thoſe Helpes to ſpeedy 
words alſo (in every example throughout the Grammar) examining and 
would be marked, in which the force of the example lieth; 275 — 
as was aduiſed in the Engliſh rules; The word gouerning, 4 _ 
or more principall, with two marks, or with a double mark: 
the word gouerned with one; or at leaſt the chiefe word or 
gouernor with ſome letter or marke diſtin from the go- 
uerned. And then euer in ſaying the enſample, to repeate a- ,,,..;,, ,,.;, 
yu thoſe words onely, in which the force of the example == 5.48 der each 
iech; the gouernour or principall firſt: as in the Engliſh example ve. 
rules, ſo here. As thus; in ſaying , Ef natura hominnm noui- Ceated, 0 
tatis auidaʒ to repeate againe , auida nouitatis. Mens futuri e — 
preſcia; preſcia futuri. Creſcit amor nummi, quantum ipſa 11, (gr; of the 

pecama creſcit; amor nummi, &c. examplclieth, 
By this kinde of repeating,or continuall appoſing where 3-nefii of this 

they miſſe, by asking thus, Da exempluns, vbieft vis regula; ade Hife 

They will become exceeding cunning to vnderſtand and ap- 

ply rightly any example of S Grammar, ſo faſt as they can 

repeate it; or to apply any other thereunto; or elſe to make 

the like: that ſo they may euer haue ſure patternes for all 

parſing, niaking and trying Latine, 

H Though 
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igen ln le Though this may be thought an eaſie matter, and that 
— Av euery Scholler can doe it; — trie it: and it will be found 
be thus taught. cleane contrary almoſt throughout, and to ttouble many 
weake Maſſers to apply many of them aright. It is a mat - 
tet moſt neceſſary: becauſe the very life of the examples is 
in theſe; and the profit will doubly counteruaile the 
aines. 
Wich a little practice, they will almoſt as ſoone ſay theit 
rules this way, applying each example, as without. 
Spoud. I diſcerne euidently the great benefit aud fur- 
therance to Schollers, to be able to repeate the examples of 
euery rule, in ſuch ſort as you haue ſhewed, for continuall 
vie both in parſing, and in making and writing Latine ſute- 
ly; as alſoto haue the ſummes of the rules which are in che 
Margents, and before the rules, perfectly: but children can- 
not poſſibly get theſe, vnleſſe their bookes be marked ſo as 
you directed. „ ark l. 
And for the Maſters to matłe all their Grammars ſo, it is 
Tie trouble and an infinit toyle, and hinderance to him: tq marke ſome bneʒ 
inconuen ence in and to cauſe the Schollers to marke theirs theteby; they 
marking the vill do them ſo falſely, as will oft more hinder then further, 
bookes, chiefely beſides the trouble in it: alſo the ſummes of the Margents 
by Schollers. £ 
The Grammars are very deſectiue. . 
are procured to Phil. For the ſupplying of all this, and the avoyding 
be thus printed, of all theſe inconueniences, and other like, and for making 


as tobe moſt ea- our Grammar faxre more eaſie and profitable to the 
and pro ſita- 


COLES Schollers, without any alteration; the Grammars are 


without incon. procured to be ſo printed, as to bee moſt plaine herein: all 

utnience. the words wherein the force of the examples doth lie, being 
printed in differing letters; that the leaſt child may bee 
able to diſcetne them, and ſo to apply and repeate them: 
and alſo the Margents made more perfect. What is miſſed 
— defectiue herein, ſhall (as I hope) bee ſupplyed here- 
2 cer. 

Spoud. Sir, all Schooles muſt needs hereby receiue an ex- 
ceeding benefit ʒas I ſee plainly by that Which you haue ſhe- 
wed for the vic of them. But I pray you ptoceede, and let 

me 
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nie heare what other nelpes you haue for examining your 
Schollers, fo as they may fully vnderfland their rul: s. 
Phil. Other helpes for the examination and vnderſtan= Y 
ding the rules, are theſe: Other helf ess 
1. Where they cannot vnderſtand any queſtion, or an- ie and 
{wer; remember that, to teach them to vndetſtand, by re- 1 y 
peating Engliſh and Latine together, vntill they fully vn- 14, 1, nale 
derftand it. For, as we ſaid before, if they haue the meaning en to und r 
in their heads, words, with oft repeating , will eaſily bee H an. 
gotten to vtter their minds, eſpecially hauing them in their rey * 
bookes. enn Latte. 
2. Alſo this may further to vnderſtanding, to cauſe them To gi £ng! h 
to be able to giue the Engliſh rules, anſwering to every La- t fe 1A. 
tine rule, of thoſe which haue Engliſh rules; to ſet markes 
vpon thoſe Latine rules, which haue no Engliſh : and to an- 
ſwer to them that they haue no rule, but to be able to giue 
the meaning. 
3. Theſe meanes may alſo much profit to the eaſie get- = 
ting, full vnderſtanding, and perfect keeping of the rules; — * 5 > 
oft to reade ouer , and keepe perfectly the ſummes of the 75 eee 
rules, which are either ſer before them, or in the Margents; them ere; 
as was noted, ſo to repeate them in order. Thus to be able to repeating ile 
report all the ſumme; like as of the Accidence, ſo of the Tỹ]˙mnd .- 
Grammar, as in a narration or continued ſpeech, as thus: 50% 
Raguiæ generales propriorum. Maſcula ſunt nomina Diuo- ME, 
rum, Virorum, Flaniorum , Menſium, ventorum. Fœminina. 
Dearum, Malicrum, Vrbium, Regionam, Inſularum. Exceptio. 
Regule generales appellatiuorum. Arborum. Epicq na. Jolu- 
crum, ferarum, piſcium, exceptio generalit. Vſns trium re gu- 
larumſpecialium. Prima regula ſpecialit, &c. 
So to know to giue teadily the beginning of euery rule in —½ↄ 
order; as, Propria quæ maribus, Propria fuminemm. Excipien- 1 
da tamen quedam ſunt, & c. Appellatiua arborum erunt, &c. beginnings of 
By theſe meanes they will be able both to anſwer the we r4/cs mn 4 
queſtions in Latine, with a very few other words:and alſo ναẽỹf 
to 2 any rule preſently, when but the ſumme is deman- 3 ES 
ded or any word belonging vnto it. to tell where the rule is, 
and to begin it, H 2 To 


Idea. 


(KP 
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To haue an Idæa or generall notion of all in their heads. 

as if it were before their faces; which Idæa doth make any 


learning moſt eaſie, either to be gotten or kept. 
Hereby alſo that ſhorter examination and repetition of 


Shorter exami- parts, may ſometime ſerue where time or helpe is wanting; 


nation and repe- 


tit ion. 


Summe: to be 
perfe fled. 


and in parſing their Lectures, to rid twiſe ſo faſt, when they 
can ina word ſignifie a rule, either by the word in the Mar. 
gent, or before the rle, or by the beginning of the rule. 
As to ſay in parſing, It is ſo, by the rule ofthe firſt con- 
cord: or per concordantiam Nominatins & Verbs, &g. Per re- 


gnlam Accuſatiui ante verbum infinitum, &c. Oc to repeate 


onely a word or two ofthe beginning of the rule; as Verba 
inſiniti modi, &g c. or the like. 

To this end it were to be wiſhed, chat the ſummes of the 
rules were ſet more perfectly in the Margents, in a word or 


This 4s reperted two in all the Syntax, as they are in the Nounes, to haue 


o haut 


Maſter Biunſ- 


words erder. 


Helpe in bea 
ring parts is 


ſtraights of time. 


Yo vſe the moſt 


profitable. 


The profit of 
rules thus lear- 
ned 


ſome ſpeciall name to be called by: as Adiectiua defidery, 
verbalia in ax. Nomina partitina; and the like. 

In hearing parts in ſtraights oftime, thus we may exa- 
mine onely in thoſe places where we moſt ſuſpeR their neg- 
ligence : asking firſt the ſumine of the rule, with an examp 
in it; and then to cauſe him whom you examine, to ſay that 
rule, Orto aske onely an example of the rule, and cauſe them 
to apply it, and to giue the rule. 

I haveſer done all theſe, that we may take and vſe which 
we find moſt profitable. The ſhorter the better, as was ad- 
uiſed; ſo that we make ſure that they doe fully vnderſtand 
the rule, and can make vſe of it. 

One rule, ſo learned with vnderſtanding, is more profita- 
ble, then if they could ſay euery word in a hundreth; and 
could but onely repeate them ouer as Parats, without any 
knowledge to make the right vſe of it. 

Spoxd, Sir, I do like very well of theſe things which you 
haue ſaid; yet for the helping of my memory and practice, 
tell me againe ſhortly , which you account to be the ptinci- 

all: wherein chiefe care would be had, to the end to make 
l ealic; alſo to keepe all, and to make right vſe thereof. 


— 


— = 


— — 
. 


— 


— — 
— 


— 
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Phil. This Faccount and find the chiefe ; to hau: them 
perfect in the order both of the whole, and alſo of all the 
parts in Grammar, as I ſhewed;and alſo to be able to repeat 
the Titles, with thoſe Margents which are neceſſary ; the 


beginnings of the rules; and to haue the vnderſtanding of would bs bad. 


them, and examples;'and alſo to be able to apply the exam- 
ples for the ſeuerall words wherein the foteein and foto 
giue any rule of a ſudden, either the beginning or che 
ſumme of itzand the words herein the force of the rule is. 

Spond. Oh, but this is a matter, that is moſt accounted of 
with vs; to haue them very perfect in ſzying all their Gram. 
mar without booke, euen euery rule; and whetemT haue 
found much griefe and vexation: becauſe I haue not beene 
able to cauſe my Schollers to get their rules ſo perfectly; 
and much leſſe to keepe them: and hereby, euer the ſaying 
parts hath beene the gresteffſtetring to me, and feate tomy 
Schollets, for che negligetice of moſſ, in therm; ſo that doe 1 
what I could, yet I haue neuer beene able to bring moſt to 
any commendable readinefle in them. w 


in the Orammar.' 


The ſumme 8 
all : wherein 
chieſe cart 


Phite To this 1 anfwere youtchat this indeede is one ptin- Hiculiy of 


ble tand doubæ not, hut that the griefe, which he beft do 
find therein, isa meunes to humbie them, aud ts keepe tbem 
that they be not too much ift vp ĩn the reſt. And indeede ie 
were be wiſhed that the rules were much ſhorter: bur fich 
we ſee not how — be helped, without muelr 
greater inconuenience; we multi in this, as in the reſt of our 
inconueniences, vſe all the wiſedome that we can, to make a 
benefit of neeeſſity, and the burthen ſo light, as we may. And 


cipall thing, erat mates our calling the more vncomfbrta. tee 
fe 


that, thus. 1. Making carSchollers to learne them ſo perfect · row helped. 


ly as we ean. 2. To keep eiefely the things ſaſt learned, 

— 3. — 9 
may be to let them haue ſome little time overnight to reade 
them over, againſt morning. 4. To cauſe them at leaſt where 
time will not ſetue, to repeate the ſummes of the rules: and 
by daily exatvining to make them able to giue ybu the ſum 
or deginning of any rule, with the meaning of it, and to ap- 
ply the examples. H z And 


ing the Grã- 


— r Re __ 


2 
Sucha perfef 
ſaymg every 
rule, not (@ ab - 
ſolusely neceſ- 
farke, 


2 
Otber beipe to 
baue the Gram- 
mar perfect, to 
turnc to each 
rule as they 
parſe. 

Note in exami- 
ning Leftures, 


Grammar to be 
wade as « Difli- 
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And therein to content our ſelues, if we can but obtaine 
ſo much of many, as to be able to ynderftand and make vſe 
of che tules, or to turnerothem, though they cannot ſay 
them readily : for we ſee moſt Schollers, when they come to 
the Vniuerſities, to forget that petſectneſſe in their Gram- 
mars, and moſt learned men cannot ſay the rules; yet ſo long 
as they haue a full vndetſlanding and remembrance to make 
vſe, in reſoluing, writing, or ſpeaking, this ſufficeth. 

Laſtly, this ſhall much helpe , to cauſe them in prepa- 
ring their Lectutes in conſiuction, to turne to euery hard 
rule as they parſe, and thento get gheſerules readily;and ſo 
euer to come to ſay, with their Grammars vnder their arms. 

And alſo in examining Lectures, to cauſe them to tell you 
where they haue learned the ſeuetall harder words, at leaſt 
in their Grammars, For chis I find, that the moſt ordinary 
words are in ſome. part of their Grammar, or the words 
whereaf they come, or ſome very neere vnto them, whereby 
they may remember them. 

Thus may they become very exquiſite in the Grammar, 
ib time and haue it (as I ſaid) as a Dictionary in their minds, 
not to neede go ſeeke here ox there fos tuery word. 


Seal A, lache er fourmes , where dei repeating rules hin- 


bieher fourmes 
may ſerue, 


Readineſſe of 


Schollers in At. 


cedence and : 


Grammar , will 


to make 
the Schosle 


; dereth other learning, if they repeate them but ſome- 


times, and can anſwer in a word or two, giving the ſumme 
of each rule, it may ſuffice; although it is a great commen- 
dation to haue the Grammar wal unge, and to giue an ex- 


le of each thi belonging vnto Gtammar. 
us haue I hhewed you'what I haue yet learned concer- 
ning making Schollers perfect in the Accedence, and Gram- 
mar : wherein as you ſee, l haue herne much longer;becauſe 
e and therefore dare conſtantly af- 
ficme it chat if chis be once archi; | "att acer rages; eo 
the Schollers thus made perfeR in Accedence and Gram- 


maſters life moſt mar as they proceede , the life of a Schoolemaſter may bee 
Pleaſant. made as ful of ioy and contentment, without weariſomneſle, 


onely in obſeruing the fruit of his labours, as I touched, as 
che life of any, inany other calling whatſoeuer : * 
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the other ſide, much of our fretting toile, atiſeth onely fot 
wane of this, 

Spoud. I would therefore thinke it a moſt profitable la- 
bour, to ſerdowne this manner of examining the Accedence 
and Grammar, by Queſtion and Anſwer particularly; that 
not onely the weakeſt Schoolemaſter amongſt vs, but e- 
uen our Schollers themſelues might bee able ſo to oppoſe 
and het one another, I my ſelſe haue ſeene diuers bookes 
of queſtions of out Accedence and Grammar, beeing ga- 
thered by learned men; yet in none of them haue I SS. 
ued(ſo farre as I remember) ſundry of the principall of theſe 

ints. | 
"Beſides, that no man can ſo well examine the Accedence 
and Grammar by them; becauſe, ſirſt the words of their 
Queſtion and Anſwer , do not ariſe ſo out of the words of 
the rules as you direct: neither do they alway keepe the or- 
der of the rules; and they haue moreouer ſundry other hard 

queſtions intermixed, and ſometimes many together, that 
my Schollers haue not beene able to make vſe of them, not 
my ſelfe very little, in regard of that which I might if they 
had beene ſo framed. | 

Phil. 1 my ſelfe haue had experience of the ſame in them; 
inſomuch as though I haue greatly defired and tried to vſe 
ſome of them in my Schoole , in tegard of the proſit which 
I haue conceiued might come by themyet I haue nor beene 
able without further inconuenience. And euer as new ſchol- 
lers haue come to any Schoole, ſo they haue beene alwayes 
to ſeeke in thoſe new queſtions, as that I haue been inforced 


words of the rules. In which, I haue chiefely followed the 
H 4 order 


dntht Grammar. 


to leaue them off vtterly. In confideration whereof, and of — 


the generall want herein; as alſo of the publique benefit, mining Acce- 
which I am certainely aſſured, may come by ſuch a labour dence & Gram- 
as you ſpeake of; I haue indeauoured by the helpe of all — 
ſuch bookes of Queſtions and Anſwers, of Accedence * 1 
and Grammar, as are extatit, which I could procure; as like- perfect therein, 
wiſe of ſome written, to gather one in this ſort, hauing all called, The 50 
the Queſtions and Anſwers ariſing moſt directly out of the ſag of tbe parts, 
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order ofthe Queſt. of that ancient Schoolemaſter, Maſter 
Brunſwerd , of Maxfield in Cheſhire, ſo much commended 
for his orider and Schollers; who,ofall othes,commeth ehere- 
inthe noexeſt vnto the marke. This I haue Rutiied to wake 
ſo plaine, as cuery child may by it both preſedily vnderſtand 
the meaning of each rule; and, if he can ſay the rules, may 
as ſoone be able to anſwer theſe ueſtions : and wh 
they may alſo poaſe one another (as e 
rules and patta moſt familiar. haue in it Ned _ ſtictly 
to the drder and u ds oi the rules, aa it may ſerue for con- 


tinuall png, and ſperdy examining Parts : and that from 
what Schoole ſoeuer they come, if they can ſay the Acce- 
gence, they may prefernly anſwer theſe queſtions, Other 
queſtions which I — needbull, I haue ſet in the 


be dae queſtions , to be learned af. 
— — the leamer, and that no- 
wanting. But, for this booke, I referre you to 


the Detienari peer the . them. 


cue. 4170 1 

Spend. Sir, 1 oe have ſpared no labour,toſceke 
to draw-on the little ones —— eaſe and ht, and to make 
Schollers moſt perſect Grammarians ; which all the learned 
do HED ly commend. I truſt I ſhall be partaker hereof. 

is and hath heene my defire,to hide no part of my 

talens; burttomiploy all to the beſt, and-oommunicate it to 
euery: ont to whois it may doe good: and eſpecially the 
little ones, in whom is the chieſeſt hope of moſt of our coyn- 

ee ee 
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Fo ion refs) 
"FT 


CHAP. VIII. 


Of Conſtruttion , how to make all the way 


Spond. 


thereof moſt caſie and plaine. 
Ell then (good Sir) now that you haue thus 
farre forth directed me, how to lay ſo ſure 


V y a foundation for my ſchollers to build 

ypon; I doubt not but you can indeed guide 

me forward, how they may build ypon it as ſpeedily and 

happily, both for their conſtruing, parſing, and making 
Larine. 

To begin therefore with conſtruction, which is the firſt 


thing that our children enter into, after their Accedence, 
and Rules: I defire greatly to heare of you thoſethings 


which you affirme may be done by ſchollers; and where- Things ſeeming 


by all the way of conſtruction may be made fo eaſie. As 
namely, that children ſhould be able to take their lectures 
of themſelues, truely and perfectly; and likewiſe with yn- 
derſtanding vpon ſure grounds: or at leaſt, to doe it with 
a very little helpe of theit Maſters, in ſuch places where they 
doubt. So the reſt which were mentioned in the noteras that 
they ſhould be able ro eonſtrue, both in 2 of words, 
and alfo according to the right ſenſe and meaning. To doe 
this af any time, in all that which they haue leatned, to con- 
ſtrue out of a tranſlation in Engliſh, as out of the Latine 
it ſelſe. 

Theſe things doe iufily ſeeme ſtrange vnto mee; be- 


difficult in 
conſtrudi ion. 


The ordinary 
torle of Mailers 


cauſe I am fine to giue euery lectute my ſelfe: or if Tape «bout giving le- 


point the fourmes aboue to giue them; yet I am compelled 


hen 


fures, and 10 


to heare the giuing of them · And ſoT haue as great e — — 
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when they conſtrue falſe, to direct them right; That it were 
as much eaſe to me to giue them, my ſelfe; and ſo I ſhould 
be freed from the griefe that I haue, when they cannot doe 
it, and from other inconueniences. 
Difficulty in ta- Beſides, to reade the lectures in proprietie of words, 
—— 7 phraſe , and ſenſe alſo; this ſeemeth to mee a matter of 
— ente. ſome difficulty for many poore countrey Schoole-maſters ; 
and not onely forthe yonger and weaker ſort, but alſo for 
ſome of the more ancient and experienced; and requireth 
reading and indgement; that I doe not ſee how ſchollers 
can poſſibly doe it. 
Hardneſſe for Moreouer, when I haue giuen my ſchollers their le- 
ſchollers tore= Ctures, or haue heard them giuen, vnleſſe they marke very 
member how well; yet they will commonly miſſe in ſome part of that 
theywerecon- which I haue read. And if the chiefe of the fourme miſtake 
- — 12 or goe falſe, all the teſt oſ the fourme likewiſe conſtrue falſe, 
becauſe they depend on them: and ſo oft as they doubt, 
I am faine to tell them, what buſineſſe ſoeuer I haue; which 
doth exceedingly trouble mee. They alſo are afraid to aske 
me ſo many things, and it may be the ſame things againe 
and againe: whereby it commeth to paſſe that when they 
come to ſay, few of them can confirue, or hardly any of 
mom petfectly: which inereaſetk oft my paſſion, and their 
care, . " 
Griefe of the Finally, this I account: the worſt of all, that when I haue 
— taken a great deale of paines, and haue made my ſchollers 
forgetting of Very ready in conſtruing and parſing; yet come and exa- 
that which they mine them in thoſe things a quartet of a yeere aſter, they 
baue learned. will be many of them as though they had neuer learned 
chem, and the beſt farre to ſeeke: whereby, when Gentlemen 
or others come in and examine them, or their friends try 
them at home, in the things which they learned a quarter or 
halte a yeere before; they are ordinarily found ſo rawe, and 
to haue ſo forgotten, that I doe receiue greatreproach, as 
though I had taken no paines with them, or asthey had 
profited nothing, 
And for that of being able to reade, 9 
parſe 
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parſe lectures, or whatſocuer they haue learned, out of an 
Engliſh tranſlation, I haue not made triall; though I know 
they cannot doe it, being harder, then the conftruing and 
parſing of the Authors themſelues: albeit it cannot be but 
a matter of exceeding profit, and muſt needs helpe to make 
ſchollers very ſoone. 

Therefore, if you can direct me, how to do all theſe things, 
which you haue mentioned in this behalfe, ſo to conſtrue 
and parſc of themſelues, and that out of the bare Engliſh 
Tranſlation, and alſo that they ſhall be able to goe certain- 
ly, and ypon ſure grounds; I muſt needs acknowledge my 
Kale to haue receiued an incomparable and a perpetuall be- 
nefit : and you ſhall indeed euen herein helpe to make my 
burden farre more light, and my whole life much more 
comfortable z beſides that my ſchollers ſhall be beholden 
vnto you for euer, for delivering them from ſo much feare, 
and ſetting them to goe ſo faſt forward with ſuch alacritie, 
as ſhould appeare. 

Phil. Surely, Sir, all this may be done, by the perfect 
knowledge of their Accedence and Grammar rules firſt, 


j 1 All th y Ro 
and then the practice of that golden rule of conſtruing, to- ok dn 


of conflrumg. 


Y 


— with Grammaticall Tranſlations of the firſt ordinary — ooh 
choole Authours , framed according to the ſame rule, if of conſiruiag, 


they be tranſlated rightly in propriety of words,phraſe and and ef Sramma 


ſenſe, tical tranſtuti- 
ons. 


By theſe I dare be bold to affirme ypon ſure experience, 
and the trials of many very learned, that all theſe things 
may be effected amongR thoſe who are apt, without any 
inconuenience at all, if they be rightly vſed, as I ſhall di- 
rect you the manner after. But without them, I cannot find 
how poſſibly the inconueniences , which you haue recited, 
can be prevented, or theſe benefits can be attained in any 
hke meaſure; chiefly in the greater ſchooles , where many 
ſchollers are, 


Spona. For the golden rule of conſtruing, and the Gram- 75 rule of cou 
maticall tranſlatious which you mention, I know not what ftruing vnbeard 
you meane: Neitherhaue I euer heard of any ſuch, Haue Jie ibemoſ. 


1 
* 
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you any other rule of conftruing, then our Grammar teach. 
eth? or any ſuch tranſlations made according to it, in this 
propriety which you ſpeake of? 

Phil. Ves indeed Sir, there is a ſpeciall rule, and ſuch tran- 
flations alſo: by the conſtant practice whereof, not onely 
the former cuils may be auoided,and the benefits mentioned 
may be obtained; but alſo the way to all conſtruing, par- 
fing, examining. making, writing, ſpeaking, and alſo trying 
Latine, may be made moſt cafie and plaine; So, as children 
may proceed ypon ſure grounds, and doe all things herein 
with vnderſtanding, and right reaſon, and farre more ſpee- 
dily, and with more delight, then vſually. 

And howſocuer this rule be ynknowne-of moſt, who 
neuer heard of any ſuch particular rule of conftruing, but 
only of ſuch directions, as may be gathered here and there, 
out of our Accedence and Grammar, where they are diſ- 
perſed thoro all, very hardly to be difcerned ; yet it is ſet 

Thirruleirſit downe by ſundry learned Grammarians. As by S»/en- 

downe byſund!y gpgegs, Cruſius, { ofarzas , and our ancient Schoolemaſter 

— ved Gram. q faſter Leech, in his little queſtions of the Aecedence and 

Jars. , 7 

others, as alſo lately by learned Gociemuu, though in all 
of them imperfectiy, and differing ſomewhat each from o- 
ther, through the diuers exceptions in the Grammar rules 
* of Grammars. Crnſizs hath alſo examples of the 
practice of the rule handled at large. It would be ouer-tedi- 
ousto ſer themdowne all,oz what each of them hath writ- 
ten thereof. | 

Yetbecauſe the rule hath ſome difficulty, and that wee 
may .covfider the better of it, I will rchearſe ir briefly out 
ok one or two ot them. And ſeeing we ate to deale for the 

a firtenterers into conſtruction, I will fet it downe firſt, ' as 
Leech bubu. Maſter Leech hath it, whos the plaineſt. 

His words are theſe; | 

2. What order will you obſerue in conſtruing of a 
ſentence? uc u hig 20 et 

A. Ifchere be a Vocatine eaſe, I muſt take cfiat firſt : ihen 
Imuſt ſeek out the principall Verbe 8 — 
an 
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and conſttue firſt the Nominatiue cafe : and if there be an 
Adiectiue or Participle with him, then I muſt Engliſh them 
next, and ſuch words as they gouerne; then the Verbe : and 
if there follow an Infinitiue moode, I muſt take that next; 
then tbe Aduerbe; then the caſe which the Verbe properly | 

ouerneth : and laſtly , all the other caſes in their order; | 
felt the Genitiue, ſecondly the Datiue, &c. | 

. What if there be not all theſe words? | 

A. ThenImuſttake fo many of them as be in the ſen- 
rence, and in this order. 

. Is this order euer to be obſerued ? 

A. No: it may be altered by Interrogatiues, Relatiues, In- 
finitiues, Genltiues of partition, and Coniunctions. 

Q. What ſpeciall things muſt bee obſerued in conſtru- 
ing ? 

” That the Nominatiue caſe be ſet before the Verbe, 
the Accuſatiue caſe after the Verbe, the Infinitive moode 
after another moode : the Subſtantive and the Adiectiue 
muſt be conſtrued together; except the Adiectiue do paſſe 
ouer his ſignification vnto ſome other word, which it 
gouerneth. 

The Accuſatiue, before an Infinitive moode, muſt haue 
the word (that) ioyned with it. 

The Prepoſition muſt be ioyned with his caſe. 

# Afterwards he giues a ſhort example hereof. 

Craſis, from whom I receiued the firſt light hereof long Theru/e accor- 
agoe, he hath it ſomething otherwiſe ; though for the ſub- ing to Cruſius. 
ſtance it be the ſame: whoſe words alſo, becauſe he is but 
ſhort, I will ſet done; and the rather, for that there ate ſo 

- many learned, who haue not ſo much as heard of the rule. 
The words of ( ruſius are theſe: 


De ordine verborum in conflruendo c Cruſius in ha 
interpret audo. Laue Gram- 
mar, hug. 383, 

Votuplex eff ordo verborum 


Duplex. Naturalis & Avtificioſuss 
Quid 
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Quid eſt naturalis? een eee 1 
Eſt Crammaticntordo, docens quid primo, ſecundo, aut po- 
ſtrems loco ponendum ſit. 13% 
mid artificioſusꝰ AE ee 
Duo Oratores, Hiftorics, Porte & Philoſephi vtuntur. 
Dnid eft ordo verborum naturalis ? 2 70 

I Sumitur Nominatinns Subſtantini nominis , qui dicitur 
ſubiectum, aut quicquid vim Nominatini habet. 

Huic addunr Adiectiumm, ant quicquid Nominatinuns ex- 
plicat. Sepe ſententiam inchoat Jocatiuus, ant particule Orati- 
onem conmettentes, ant Ablatiui abſoluti, aut Relatina. 

2 Verbum finitum perſonale, quod vocatur Pradicatum. 
Imperſonalia cunſtructionem ſine Nomiuatiuo inc hoant. 

3 Caſts obliqui, inter quot diguior precedat. 

Sepe Inſinitiuus: quem antecedit Accuſatinus cm adoſt. 

Sept Aduerbium aut Nominatini geſinum ac ſimiles © que 

flatim verbo ſubifciuntu. , 

Interdum Gerundia, aut Ablatiui abſaluti. 

Præterea, | 

Prepoſitiones cum ſuit caſibus. 

Denique Coniunctiones que ſuperioribus alia attexunt, in 
quibus idem ordo ſernandni et, 

Sic in quanis lingua, 


Comprehenat iſta mihi regula quam 
potes breuißima. 


Ictio regens pre da eſt ei qua regitur: 
D Due 2 — ſunt 2 declarantur. 

Thus farce Craſius, of the rule. WE. 

Spoud. I pray you expound it ſomewhat more at large, 
The rule expoun. that I may conceiue of it yet more fully, 
ded more at Phil. I will endeuour to doe as you ſay; although forthe 
large. more curious handling of it, I will leaue it to ſome other, 
— curious or elſe referre it to ar Jr time, becauſe of the difficul- 
handling of is \ a 
lefito ee ty of it, through the manifold exceptions, as I noted, eſpe- 
other. cially in the longer and more intricate ſentences : — 

take 
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I cake it very hard, to ſet down any direct rule particularly. 

Therefore for the better vnderſtanding of the rule , we General ob/er. 
areto obſerue, ualions for ie 

1 That the Scholler muſt reade the ſentence, before he — _ 
conſtrue ; and in reading, chat he doc it diſtinctiy, reading πν 
to a Period or full point, and there to ſtay. \ That tie (cho! 

2 To marke the ſentence well, and to obſerue all the {ts reade before 
points in it, both Commaes and Colons ; or elſe diſtincti- be conſtrue. 
ons, and middle diſtinctions: that ſo he may ſee and conſidet P - TE . g 
both the beginning, middeſt, and end of the ſentence toge- and alte 
ther; and allo each clauſe in it. points in it. 

3 That if there be any words in the ſentence, begin- 3 To m, 
ning with great letters, except the firſt words of all; to _— 2 
remember that thoſe are proper names: and alſo if there 1 
be any. words included within a Parentheſis, or two halfe diu 4 Paren- 
Moones, as they are termed, that they are to be conſtrued be. 
by themſelues. | . 

4 That he ſeeke to vnderſtand what the matter is 4 To vnde fan 


about: and ſo in continued ſpeeches, to marke what went e 


beſore. / 


5 To obſerue if chere be a Vocatiue caſe. 5 To marke if 
6 To ſecke out carefully the principall Verbe, by the - _ Do- 
INF CAE. 


rule in the Grammar of finding out the principall Verb, viz. 4 75 — 

If there be moe Verbes then one in a ſentence, the fitſt is ,,, — 

the principall, except it be an Infinitiue moode; or haue be- Herbe and ob. 

fore it a Relatiue, or a Coniunction, as vr, c ſi, &c. Which ſerue that wel, 

principall Verbe being found out, doth commonly point © direthog a- 

out the right Nominatiue caſe ; which Nominatiue caſe is 

that, which agreeth with it in number and perſon ; and it 

doth alſo direct all the ſentence very much. So that this may | 

be accounted as the load-ſtar,guiding all. as. rope 
7 To marke the clauſes which haue no Verbs in them, to — -— 

fit them with their owneright Verbes, expreſſed or ynder- g Toſurply all 


ſtood: for no clauſe can be without a Verbe. words wanting; 
8 To ſupply all ſuch words as are wanting, to make 9 79 ge eacb 
erfect ſenſe and conſtruction 8 word his due 
P y A fication and 


9 To giue euery word his due ſignification and pro- \,,,y ye, 
per 


1 WY 
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per ſigne, ſo farre as ſenſe will beare, 
10 To ieyne Sub. 10 Toioynethe Subſtantiue and Adiectiue together in 
flaniue and. ad- confiruing, except the Adiectiue doe paſſe over his ſigni- 
iefiue,aiſo Pre. fication into ſome other word, which is gouerned of it. Alſo 
1 and cat. to ioyne the Prepoſition with his caſe. 
1 To marke if hed h 
the ſextencebave I To marke whether the ſentence haue not an Interro- 
not an Interr gatiue point: then to reade it as — a queſtion;and then 
gariue point. the Nominatiue caſe is to come after the Verbe, according 
to the rule of the Accedence: or otherwiſe to be ſer directly 
before it, if our Engliſh phraſe will beare it. 
_=_ things obſerued, then the order proceedeth thus 
viually : 
The order of the 1 If there be a Vocatiue caſe, to take that firſt and what- 
the rule: to tate ſoeuet dependeth of it, that is, whatſoeuer agreeth with it, 
4 — — or is gouerned of it, to expreſſe it; or in ſtead of a Vocatiue 
— caſe, an Interiection of Calling or Exclamation, or an Ad- 


euer is in place 


of it, or bangeth uerb of Calling, Wiſhing, Shewing, Exhorting, or Swea- 
of it. ring, Affirming, or the like; which haue the nature of In- 
teriections, if there be any ſuch. 


2 The Nomina 2 The Nominatiue of the principall Verbe, or whatſo- 
tive caſe, or euer is put in ſtead of the Nominatiue caſe, and ſuch words 
whatſoever is in as depend on it ; as namely, an Adiectiue or Participle , and 
— #9 fluch words as they gouerne: or a Subſtantiue, being the 
pendeth of it. - 
latter of two Subſtantiues. * 6 = 
ici! 3 The principall Verbe, and whatſoeuer hangeth or de- 
Ae we 2 pendeth — it: as if there follow an Infinitive moode, to take 
whatſoever de- that next, and the Aduerbe, which is ioyned commonly to 
pendeth an it. the Verbes, to declare their — | 
The caſe which che Verb dot gouerne next 
CH _ itſelfe, which is moſt — 2 — caſe, 
hy governezy, and wharſocuer hangeth on it; or an Accuſatiue caſe before 
an Infinitiue moode in Read hereof, 
5 Alltheother 5 Then follow all the other caſes in order; firſt the Ge- 
caſes in order. nitiue, then che Datiue or Ablatiue, with a Prepoſition, 
or without. 
This is the ſumme of the rule , asit is moſt generall and 
naturall, 
Yet 


4,47 
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Yet here theſe things maſt be remembred: Other cautives 


1. If all theſe words be not in the ſentence which is to be in the rule. 


confirued, to take ſo many of them as there are, and in this 1. 79 ke ſo 
d mary words as 
II there are inthe 


2. That the order is changed by the Relative Qui, quæ, ſanc order, 
quod : alſo by Interrogatiues, Indefinites,Partitiues;becaule 2. The order is 
theſe (according to the Grammar tule) follow the rule of the , Re. 
Relatiue;going before the words whereof they are gouer- —4 - 
ned. So lixewiſe Aduerbs of likeneſſe (as, Quemadmodum, 1, f depen- 
vt, veluts, ſicut) when they haue fic or ita anſwering to them dance and con- 

in the ſecond part of the ſentence, do vſe to go before. As nexios. 

alſo Coniunctions, Copulatiues, Rationals, Aduetſiti ues, 

hauing their Redditiues following, anſwering vnto them: 

ſo Expletiues, and certaine others: | 

Finally, all ſuch words as theſe mentioned (which wee 
may call words of dependence, becauſe they depend on 
ſomething going before ot comming after in the ſame ſen- 
tence) ot elſe words of Connexion, ſeruing to knit new ſen- 
tences to the former (as theſe Coniunctions) are to be placed 
next the Vocatiue caſe: ot in the firſt place, where there is 
no Vocatiue caſe. 

3. That in ſtead of the Nominatiue caſe, we take whatſo- 3. ro taſe (77 
euer is in place thereof; as a whole ſentence, a piece of a the Nom inat. 
ſentence, an Infinitiue moode, an Aduerbe with a Genitiue coſe W atſoeuer 
caſe, two Nominatiue caſes ſingulat or moe, ioyned with a t place 
Verbe plural], or ſometimes a letter ſet by it ſelſe, orf moe, 42 — 
or any word put for it ſelfe; which we call a word of art: as 
Amo eft verbum. Amo is here taken for the Nominatiue caſe: 
for all ſuch words or ſentences are ſuppoſed to be the Neu- 
ter Gender vndeclined. 

So whatſocuer includeth the Nominative caſe; as, a 
Verbe Imperſonall, an Ablatiue caſe abſolute; Gerunds 
and Supines put abſolutely with this Verbe eff: as Oran- 
dum eft-wt fit mens ſana in corpore ſane, Itum eſt in 
viſcera terra: becauſe theſe ſtand for Verbes Imper- 

— „ and baue the Nominatiue caſe included in 
then. | 


I 4. The 
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; The Participles with Gerunds and Supines follow the 
. Participler, 
Sb W of hoſe Verdes whereof they come, in gouerning the 
Swpines follow (ame caſes, as in the rules, Alſo chat Gerunds and Supines 
— — ef the ate commonly put for the ſnfinitive moode. 
— . Coniun&ions or other words of dependance in new 
3. Newconiun. 5 
Hons & words clauſes of the ſentences, ſerue to ioyne together the later 
of dependence partes of the ſentences to the former ; wherein the ſame or- 
ſerue to ihne der muſt be kept againe as before. 
ä 6. That the Aduerbs be placed before or after the Verb; 
placed to the 2s the ſenſe will moſt ronueniently beare, 
beſt ſence, 7. That the Latiniſmes be obſerucd, to loyne the 
7. Toobſerue whole phraſes together, ſo much as may be, and to exprefſe 
Latinijes, and ther by as elegant and fit phraſes as we can in our 
zone phraſcs. tongue. 
Thereaſon of he reaſon alſo of the rule, that every one may conceiue 
the rule. each thing, is chis: 
1. The words 1. That the words muſt bee placed in order, as they 
to bee placed in ſhould ſtand, according to the plaine and proper nature of 
natural order. the ſpeech, in which they are vſed to expreſle any matter: 
which is the very order which Grammar teacheth, and as 
one gouerneth another. . 
2- The word gouerning or directing, to be placed before 
feder tees. thoſe which it gouernerb or directeth. 
ned. 5 3. Thoſe words which do declare others,areto be ſer af- 
3. Declarers to ter thoſe which they do declare or make plaine. 
ſollow the de- So the principall word going before, doth commonly 
g. „ direct the words following; either in agreement or go- 
A uernement:that is, it cauſeth the word following to agree 
ing before, di. With it, or to be gouerned of it; except in oblique caſes of 
re the words Interrogatiues, Relatives , Indefinits, Partitiues, which doe 
Allem; ex commonly goe before together with the Subſtantiues or 
—— +: Antecedents, with which they agree; and are gouerned or 
ö guided by the word following after : as, Que lilrum ii 
Aurum rerum vtram minus velim no facile poſſuns e 
mare, 
Spend. I perceiue the rule moſiplainely, and do ſee an 
* reaſon of euery thing — 7 I defire 
you 
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nay 


Phil. The ſumme is this; to reade ouer the ſentence di- The umme of 
ſtinctly to a full point; obſeruing carefully all the points — rule con- 


and proper names, with the drift and meaning; but 
chiefe ly to marke the principall Verbe , becauſe that poin- 
teth out the right Nominatiue caſe, and directeth al the 
ſentence: alſo to marke if there be any Vocatiue caſe. Then 
the order goeth thus: 

1. If there be a Vocatiue caſe, to conſtrue that firſt, with 
whatſoeuer agreeth with it, or is gouerned of it, or what- 
ſoeuer is put in the place of it; as an Interiection of Excla- 
mation or calling, ot an Aduerbe ot calling. 

2. To take the Nominatiue cafe of 22 Verbe, 
or whatſocuer is put in ſteade of it, and coadioynetoit 
whatſoeuer hangeth of it: as the Adiectiue or Participle, 
and ſuch words as they gouerne. 

3. To take the ptincipall Verbe, and whatſocuer hang- 
eth on it, each in the right order; as if there follow an Infi- 
nitiue moode, to take that next: then the Aduerbe; aſter, the 
caſe which the Verbe properly gouerneth ( which is com- 
monly the Accuſatiue caſe)and A an ſoeuer hangeth on that. 
Laſtly, all the other caſes in order: ficſt the Genitiue, ſe- 
condly the Datiue, and laſtly the Ablatiue. 

4. If there be not all theſe Verbes, to take ſo many of 
them as are in the ſentence, and in this order. 

5+ That this order is changed by Ioterr. Relat. Indefi- 
nites, Partitiues, and ſome Conĩunctions with Aduerbs of 

lkeneſſe: as Puemedmoduggyer, ficxt, cc. having ſic, or ita, 
to anſwer them in the ſecond part of the ſentence; becauſe 
thoſe words vſe to goe before. 

Laſtly, to take the Subſtantive and Adiectiue together, 
vnleſle the Adiectiue paſſe ouer his fignification vnto ſome 
other word, which it gouernethʒ and ſo likewiſe the Prepo- 
ficion with his caſe, 

Moſt briefly thus: that the principall Verbe be firſt ſoughe 
outz then 
12 1. Take 


ou further to giue me a little briefe of it, as my Scholler 
. "or a. ar g 


of conflruing, 


Exanyles 


* 
Abrieſe of the 


of Grammaticall 
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1. Take the Vocatiue caſe, or whatſoeuer is in Read of 


rule of conſtyu- it, or hangs vpon it, ſeruing to makeitplaine, 


Iny for enen 
child to be able 


te anſwer, 


An example of Fbil. Iwill 


2. The Nom. caſe ofthe principall Verbe , or whatſoe- 
uer is in ſtead of it, or depends of it to make it plaine. 

3. Then the principall Verbe, and whatſocuer hangs of 
ir, ſeruing to expound it: as an Aduerbe, or an Infinuiue 
moode. 

4. Laſtly, the caſe which the Vetbe properly gouernes, 
and all the other caſes after it, in order. 

Note that the order is changed by Interrog. Nelat. Partic. 
certs ine Aduetbs and ConiunRions : all which vſe to goe 
before. 

Obſerue, ſpecially for the enterers, to put them in minde 
of this often : the Nom. befote the Verbe: the Accuſ. after 
the Vetbe zthe Subſtant. and Adiect. to goe together x vn- 
leſſe the Adiect.paſſe his ſignification into ſome other word: 
the Prepoſition and his caſe together. 

This is the briefeſt , vlaineſt, and moſt generall forme, 

that (after long — and conſidering of it) I can con- 
ceiue, though it haue ſome exceptions, as I ſaid. 


Spoud. I pray you giue me an example hereof, 
+ on the very example which Criſius hath ſer 


confiruing , and downe our of Tally de Senectute. 


of Grammati- 
call tranſlations s Jy > 2. 
An one citation. virtutũ: 
ule 


1. Aptiſſimaomnins ſunt, Scipio & Lali, arma ſeuectutis ar- 
in omni ætute cultæ, cùm mul- 


tum dia g, vixerit, mirifices afferumt fruftns : non ſoluns quia 


The artificiall quam deſerunt, ne in extremo quidem tempore LAS un- 
placing, accor- quam id maximum eſt: verum griam quia conſcientia bene acta 


ding 10 Tully. 


vita, multor mg, bencfactor ute ordario, iucundiſſima eft. 


Seer. de dene. This is Twlher order in placing this ſentence. 


# ctute. 


2. The Gram- 
matical pla- 


cing. 


. —X 7 


4 2- Thenaturall or Grammaticall order ofit is this: 
Scipio & Lali. artes exercitationsſq, virtu'nm (unt onenino 

arms aptiſſima ſenefIntis : que culte Ferne fruftus mirifices 

in atate omni, cn vixeris multum dia nom ſalum quia deſe- 

runt nungquap,nggnidem in tempore extremo taris 

id eft maximum derm etiam quia conſcientia uita alle bent, 

recordatiog, beucfacterum maltorum eft incundi[ſima. 


3+ The 


Ll 

. 
*s 

2 

- 


_— 


N «Clan 


— - — — 
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3. The Tranſlation is after this Grammaticall order, 3- Tr [ation 
thus : according tothe 


natarall or Gri- 


alrogether, arma aptiſſima the fitteſt — — ſenectutit of ir ſimoꝛy. 


haue liued, nit much, ding, and long, c&c. tranſl tion, 


5 This tranſlation directeth to parſe, chiefely for all the afferunt, &c. 
Syntax; Euery principall word in the Latine, going before®5. Parſing ac. 
others, commonly gouerning , or directing and guiding g 1 5% 
ſome way that which followeth after. It helpeth very —. — 
for the 2 that children well entted, ſhall go very 
neere to tell by the Engliſh alone, what part of ſpeech euery 
word is : of which I ſhall ſpeake after. 

The manner of parſing by it, is thus ſhortly for the Syn- 
taxe: ; 
Scipio] is the firſt word to be parſed, becauſe it is the firſt Seiphs. 
in conſtruing; for that we begin commonly of a Vocatiue 
caſe, if there be one. It is the Vocatiue caſe, knowne by 
ſpeaking to, & by the Interiection O vnderſtood;gouerned 
of the Interiection O, by the rule O Exclamanti; Nomina« 
tine, Accnſatino, & Vocatine iungitur. In Engliſh, Certaine a 
Vocatiue, & c. 

13 Et 


Or , quæ cultz + " 
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Et." 


Leli. 


Artes, 


Due 


Exercitatio. 
ues, 


Virtwtem. 


$S Ant. 
Ommno. 


Arma. 


Aptiſſima. 


Senetutic, 
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Er] the next word a ConiunRion Copulatiue, ſeruing to 
couple words or ſentences; here coupling Scipio aud Lels 
together. 

Lets] the next word, the Vocatiue caſe knowne alſo by 
ſpeaking to, and put in the ſame caſe with Scipis, by reaſon of 
the Coniunction &; by the rule, ConiunRiens Copulatiues 
and Diſiunctiues couple like caſes, & c. 

Artes] is next, in conſtruing according to my rule 
of conſtruing. The Nominatiue caſe, comming before 
the principall Verbe ſum, by the rule of the firſt Con- 
cord. 

Qua] next, a ConiunRion Copulatiue, coupling artes and 
exercitationet together. 

Exercuationes | is the next, the Nominatiue caſe coupled 
with artes, by the Coniunction Encihticall, que,whichis ſer 
after exercitationes in the booke; by the rule of the Con- 
iunctions dub unctiueꝭ, or which are put after. 

Virtutem | followeth next, the Genitiue caſe , gouerned 
of the Subſtantiue exercitationes : ind is the latter of two 
Subſtantiues; by the rule, When two Subſtantiues come 
together. 

Sun is next, agreeing with the Nominatiue caſe artet eu- 
ereitationeſq; by Verbum perſonale cobaret cans Nominatiuo 
& c. It is expreſſed to the one Nominatiue caſe, and vnder- 
ſtood to the other, by the figure Zengma, 

Omninò ] the next word, an Ad ——— to the Verbe, 
to declare the ſignification. 

Arma] the Nominatiue following the Verbe ſunt. Sum, 
forem, ſio t. b L 

Aptiſſima]che Nominatiue caſe of the Noune AdftRiue, 
agreeing in all things with , by the rule of the ſecond 
Concord. The Adiectiue, whether it bee Noune, &c. it a- 
=_ with arma, becauſe it expreſſeth che qualitie of ma, 

6. ien : en 

Senectutis] next, the Genitiue caſe gouerned of ma, 
becauſe it expreſſeth arma, the weapon of old age, the later 
of two Subſtantiues. 5 

. And 
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And ſo forward, in all things giuing the reaſon according 
to the rules of Grammar, and this rule of conſtruing com- 
pared; the later word, ſtill declaring the former, So much 
ſhortly for parſing by this rule. 

6. This tranſlation directeth the Scholler alſo for making 5 Mokine La. 
Latine, to proceede eafily; and likewiſe the Mafter to teach — —_— 
and guide the Scholler both to make true Latine and pure 
Tuly, or what Author he will follow: ſo that he cannot miſle 
ſo long as he followeth this and looketh on the Author: al- 
ſo, it guideth to giue a reaſon of every thing, or to prooue 
the Latine thus in the very ſame order as they parſed. 

Asthis Maſter to aske thus according to the order of the 
tranſlation. 

How ſay you, Scipio, or 6 Scipio? 

The Scholler anſwereth; Scipio, as it is in the booke. Example 

Aske why not Scipiomit nor Scipions, but Scipio; he anſwe- 
reth : becauſe it muſt be the Vocatiue caſe, knowne by ſpea- 

— 2 , and gouerned of : vnderſtood, as Magiſter, 6 
Maſter. 

And ] . 

Lelins | Lili. If it be asked, why not Lelins, nor Læli, nor 
Lelixm; he anſwereth, becauſe it muſt be the Vocatiue caſe; 
and therefore Lliibecauſe when the Nominatiue endeth in 
iut, the Vocatiue ſhall end ins. Allo, that it muſt be the Vo- 
catiue caſe, becauſe & coupleth like caſes. 

So in all things, iuſt as the child parſed ; but onely asking 
the Engliſh firſt, and making the child to giue it in Latine, 
and to giue a reaſon of cueryhing more particularly. 

The cauſing the child to conſttue and to parſe, looking _-» 
ypon the Engliſh onely ; eſpecially the parſing fo, is conti- 
nuall making Latine, and prouing it. , 

So that we may ſee by this ſentence, how this tranſlation, 1 len- 6 
ſerueth to ditect the younger Scholler: firſt, to reſolue or „ Ga Li ; 
caſt each ſentence in Latine, into the natutall or Gramma · call nan ſſ iti- 
ticall order: ſecondly, to conſtrue directly according to the on, fe! downe 
fame: thirdly, to parſe as it ii conſtrued, by marking the Seeral. 
laſt chiefe word : fourthly, to make the ſame Latine as it 
14 was 
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was parſed, and to proue ir by reaſon and rule. Fiftly, by 

comparing the order of the tranſlation and the order of the 

Author, to compoſe the Ltine againe into the order of the 

Author. And ſo by daily practiſiug theſe tranſlations, 
oung Schollers muſt needs come on very much, for that 

it makes all the way to learne ſo plaine. 

CP One principall ceaſon is, for that this is nothing elſe but 
Chirfe reaſon of à continuall practice of Analyſer and Geneſis; that is, of re- 
the benefit of ſoluisg and vamaking the Latine of the Author, and then 
2 making it againe juſt after the ſame manner, as it was vn- 
cording to the . . 9 q 
rale fer the con- made. Or if we may ſo termeit, the vnwinding, and win- 
tinzall vie of ding it vp againe; which is generally acknowledged to be 
Analyſis and the ſpeedieft way to all good learning, Now ot either of 
Geaciis. theſe there may be three parts. 

Three ſpeciall 1. Of che Aua or reſoluing a ſentence; fitſt, the reſol- 
parts both of uing it out of the Rhetoricall order of the Author, into the 
— d firtt proper, naturall and Grammuticall order. 

— 2. Conftruing, turning or tranſlating it into Engliſh, ac- 
cording to the ſame order; giuing the true ſenſe and force of 
each word and phraſe. 

. Parſing as we conſtrue. 

So of the Geneſiror making vp againe are three parts. 

1. The making the ſame Latine againe, according tothe 
order of the tranſſꝛtion and the words of the Author; that 
they may goe ſurely. b | 

2. Toprooueit to be true Latine, after the manner of 
parfing, by the ſame orders 

3. To compoſe all againe for the Rhetoricall placing of 
the words, according to che order of the Author, by the 
helpeofa few rules, and by comparing with the Author; 
that a child may haue a confident boldneſſe, ro ftand a- 
gainft the moſt learned, to iuſtiſie that which hee hath 
done, | | 

Spoxnd. This ſtands with all reaſon, that if the way of vn- 
making or reſoluing be ſo plame thorow this rule; the 
way of making vp againe muſt needs bee as plaine and 
readie : for there is the ame way from Cambridge to Lon- 


don, 
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don, which was from London to Cambridge. 

Phil, You ſay as it is: Hence you ſhall finde by experi- 
ence, that as children will ſoon learne to conſtrue and parſe 
their Authors thereby; ſo they will as ſoone learne to make 
them into Latine againe: yea they will come by daily pra- 
ice, to teade the Latine almoſt as faſt out of the Engliſh 
tranſlation, as out of the Author it ſelfe, and proue that it 
mult be ſo : and in ſhort time to do the ſame in things which 
they haue not learned ; eſpecially, where they ſhall haue oc- 
caſion to vſe the ſame phraſe, to doe it readily whether they 
ſhall write or ſpeake. 


Particular benefits of the wſe of Grammaticall 2 
tranſlations, and of the Rule. | 


Spoud. 

Tis apparant by that which you haue ſaid, that you take Zrnefits of the 
1 the benefit to be very great, which may come by ſuch Haften and 
tranſlations rightly vſed. — — (dawn 

Phil. I doe indeed; and that for all theſethings following, *" 7: 
which ſeeme moſt ſtrange and hard to be done by children, 

1 Teaching to reſolue Latinę Gramwatically : which is 1 8eſoluing 
the foundation of the reft. Grammans.ally. 

2 In conſtruing, to direct to doe it artificially by Rule, 2 conftruing. 
and alſo in propriety of words, and in true ſenſe. 

3 For parſing to do it of themſelues: as reading a lecture 3 Pg. 
without any queſtjon asked, vnleſſe ſome which they omit: 
which manner of parſing gaineth halfe the time which is 
ſpent therein commonly, when otherwiſe each queſtion is 


| asked and flood vpon. 


4 For making Latine, to be able to make the very ſame 4 Making La. 
Latine of their Authors ypon ſore grounds; and thereby to . 
be incouraged to goe on beldiy and certainly, with cheere- 
fulneſſe and confidence : when little children ſhall ſee, that 
they are able to make the ſame Latine which their Authors 
doe, as was ſaid, and haue alſo the Author to iuſtifie that 
which they haue done. 


5 For 
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5 Proving, For prouing Latine, ſpecially for the Syntaxe, when 
each principall word going before, dire&s thoſe which fol- 
low, except in ſome few. 

6 Compoſing, 6 For compoſing artificially, by continuall comparin 
this Grammaticall order, te the order ofthe Author, an 
marking why the Author placed otherwiſe ; and by being 
helped by a few rules, which I will ſhew after. 

7 Vadriſlan- 7 To helpe the yonger ſchollers to vnderſtand their le- 

ding. Qures, ſo farre as need is; of the benefic of which vnder- 

—_— we haue ſpoken before. 

8 Al 


8 Taking Le- o to take their lectures for moſt part of themſelues, 
— / them- at was ſaid; to get and bring their lectures more ſurely and 
; ſooner then by the Maſters teaching alone, as a little experi- 


ence will ſhew. 

9 conſtruing 9 To conſtrue and parſe their lectures, out of the Eng- 

and parſing out liſh as out of the Latine(which is a continuall making La- 

of the Engl ſb. tine, as we heard) and ſo to reade their lectures firſt in the 
naturall order, then as they are in their Author. 

10 Correfling 10 Jo be able to correct their Authors of themſelues, if 

their Authars. they be falſe printed. 

11 Keepizg all 11 To keepe all which they haue learned in their Au- 

learned in their thors ſo perfectly, as to be able in good ſort to conſtrue or 

Authors per- parſe at any time, in any place out of the bare Tranſlation, 

feli. onely by reading them oft ouer out of the tranſlation, 

12 Save getting 12 To ſaue all the labour of learning moſt Authours 

Authors with without booke,as all Authors in proſe; which labour in ma- 

out boote. ny ſchooles,is one of the greateſt tortures to the poore ſchol- 
lers, and cauſe of impatience and too much ſeuerity to the 
Mafters , though with very little good for moſt part: to 
be able as it were by playing, onely reading their Authors 
out of the Engliſh ouer and ouer, at meet times, to haue 
them much better for all true vſe and each, good purpoſe, 
then by all ſaying without booke; to trouble the many 
only wich getting rules of Grammars and the like, and ſuc 

12 Toproceed other of moſt neceſſary vſe,asthe Poets: which alſo are ex- 

in Engliſh, as in ceedingly furthered hereby. 

Latine, 13 Tohelpetoproceed as well in our Engliſh tongue — 
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inthe Latine,for reading, and writing true orthography; to 
attaine variety and copy of Englifh words, to expreſſe their 
mindes eaſily, and vttet any matter belonging io their Au- 
thors. And fo in time, to come to propriety, choiſe, and pu- 
rity,as well in our Engliſh as in the Latine. 

14 To leatne the propriety of the Latine tongue, as they 14 To Harne the 
goe forward; to be able to iuſtiie each phraſe, and in time e of the 
to remember words and phraſes , for almoft whatſoever — 40 
they haue learned, and where, Alſo by reading Twly , and and piraſes,and 
other purer Authors conſtantly out of ſuch tranflations, firſt a. to attaine 
Grammatically, then Rhetorically , to attaine to make a e purity of the 
more eaſie entrance to that purity of the Lative tongue, e #0ngee- 
whereof ſundry great learned men haue giuen — — 
by precepts alone; and much more by ioyning precepts and 
this practice together. 

15 By the tranſlations of the Poets, as of Onid and Vir- 1 Te enter and 


gl to haue a moſt plain way into the firſt entrance into ver- 1 /cholers 
ifying, io turne the proſe of the Poets into the Poets owne 4% c. l 
verſe, with deligbe, certainty and ſpeed, without an bodg- without — [4 
ing; and ſo by continuall practice to grow in this facilitie, 

for getting the phraſe and veine of the Poet. 

16 Tobe (as was noted) not onely in Read of Maſters, 1 ro be inſtead 
or Vſhers, to giue each lower lecture perfectly, for all the of Mafer or 
fubſtance; but alſo to be after in Read of theirowne pre- ber amongft 
ſence, or of DiRionaries in every one of thoſe fourmes con- = ſe _ 
tinually, to direAthem, vntill euery one of the fourme can — 
confirne,parſe,make the ſame L atine, and proue . Hereby Learn. 
both to the children from that feare which they will To free children 
haue ordinatily, to go to their Maſters for every word and ce of 0 
alſo to free the Maſters from that trouble andhinderance ro — 
tell them euery word, ſo oft as they forget, and the vexation 1037 trouble and 
and fretting to ſee the childrens dulneſſe and forgerfulnefſe, biaderance. 
For the helpe of the Maſter, ot Vſher, in the meane time 
what it ought to be, we ſhall ſee after in the vſe of theſe. 

17 Hereby ſchollers hauing been well entered, and exer- 17 Tobe able te 
ciſed in their lower Authors, ſhall be able to proccede to P d in eher 


their higher Authors, ex tempore; and goe on with eaſe, by — 
the 
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by ſome helpe of the aſſiſtance of the Maſter, where they need, and by the 
Maſter a helpe of Commentaries; that they may be thus inabled to 
Commanaries, conſttue any Author, and be fitted for the ſtudies of the Vni- 
uerſitie, at the firſt entrance thither. 
18 4 belpetw 18 Theſe will be alſo a helpe to many weaker Schoole- 
weaker Maſters, maſters,for right and certaine conſtruction, withoſſt ſo oft 
ſeeking Dictionaries for Engliſh, and proprictie of words; 
and ſo for . all ſorts of the former directions. 
19 To belpe 19 Alſo,weaker ſchollers in the Yniuerfities, who haue 
weaker ſcbollers not been ſo well grounded in the Grammar ſchooles, ma 
* le Proceed in their priuate ſtudies, by the vſe of ſome of cheſs 
privat ftudiesia tranſlations, either one alone, or two or three together; and 
the Nuiuerſities. increaſe both for conſtruing, vnderſtanding, and writi 
Latine.Alſo they may haue continuall vſe of tranſlating 
into Engliſh, and Latine; whether reading out of the Au- 
thor into the tranſlation, or out of the tranſlation into the 
Author, or doing it by pen; and euer a direction to try all 
by, and as a priuate belpe : Which continual! tranſlating 
both 2 is a moſt ſpeedy way to learning, as M. Am 
roueth at large. 
20 Sotobelpe : 20 1 any who haue loſt the knowledge of the 
am who haue Latine tongue, may recouer it hereby within a ſhort time; 
left their Latme and they who haue bad but a ſmattering, or ſome little be- 
- — ginning, may ſoone come to vnderſtand any ordinary Au- 
f thor, and proceed with —— . 
21 Tobanedaiy 21 Finally, hereby ſchollers may haue daily much ſure 
much praflice of practice both of Anehfrand Geneſir; that is, reſoluing and 
Analyſis t making Latine : which as was noted, all the learned doe ac- 
G_ which knowledge to be almoſt all in all, in getting all learning, for 
as A this pra dice by them is nothing elſe bur Auch and Ge- 
learning. neſit, as we ſhewed before. 


* — 
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Things more ſpecially obſerued in the tranſlitin 
i * Schoole- Authors. a 


Spond. I Heſe beneſits are indeed very great, and worth 

9 Tae labour of euery child, — — — 
actaine them, if it be as you ſay: yet by your fauour, many of 
them cannot be obtained by bare Grammaticall Tranſlati- 
ons alone; as to get the propriety of both the tongues, both 
of Latine and Engliſh together, with variety of phraſe , the 
ſenſe, and the like. Therefore what courſe haue you obſer. 
uedin yu Tranſlations, to make them to ſerueto all theſe 

urpoſes? 

Phil. Ihaue obſerued theſe things following, ſo neere as I Things obſerved 
have beeg able for the preſent: I (hall amend them after, God is the Trarſla- 
wilting 1 tions of the 

1 This naturall or Grammaticall order throughout, S d- 

2 That the Engliſh Tranſlation is ſet down alone, with- , . 
out the Latine adioyning, to auoid the inconueniences of ey, 
having the Latine and Engliſh together; as of making Tru- 2 Exgiiſh alone. 
ant, or the like: whereof I ſhall ſpeake after. 3 The Engl b 

3 The proptiety of the Engliſh words, anſwering to the 1 
Latine, in the firſt and naturall fignificacion, and expreſſing propriety. 
the force of the Latine words, ſo neere as I could, is ſet down here auypbraſe 
in the firſt place. And where the Latine phraſe is ſomewhat ii ſomewhat 
hard or obſcure to be expreſſed in our Engliſh tongue, word — — we 
for word; there I have alſo expreſſed that by a more plain preſſea. 
phraſe, ſometimes included wirhin two markes, almoft like 
a Parentheſis, with ot Ithus. Or elſe I haue ſer it euer in the 
Margent : where alſo Ihaue oft placed the meaning, with 
variety of other phraſes ouer· againſt the word, and noted 
them with a charactet or letter, anſwering to the word in 
the Text. 

Moreouer, where any phraſe is ouer · harſn in our Engliſh ee a 
tongue, to expteſſe the Latine verbatim vic. word for word, — — 
or in good propriety ; that barſh phraſe is alſo placed in the zyy1ſy ongue. 
Margent, ouer-againſt the Latine phraſe, with this = 3 
(Fer 
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Verb )or (ver.)or v.ſignifying verbatim, word by word, or 
— for word, and —— eaſie phraſe ſet in the Text. 
where there may Likewiſe where there may be two ſenſes or conſtructi- 
be no ſeaſes. ons, I haue commonly expreſſed boch: the more likely and 
naturall in the Text, the other inthe Margent. This I haue 
done, to the end that the Scholler may ſer both conſtructi- 
on andmeaning together; with the propriety of the tongue, 
whereunto I haue chiefly laboured. 


Ne varying but So that there is no varying from the propriety, ſaue where 

on neceſritie. neceſſity inforced, for the improperneſ of th phraſe in our 
ſpeech,orin ſome few places, the conſtruction is eaſie 
and familiar; and there is ſer in the Margent ( Verb) as was 
ſaid before. 

— Laſtly. where in the Grammaticall order in Latine , the 
Subſtantiue goeth before the Adiectiue, the gouęrnour or 

cba. _ puiderfirſt; in our Engliſh Dialect, the AdicRiueis moſt 
c ſer before : as vir bonu, a good man; not, a man 
good: vnleſſe the AdieRive be diuided from the Subſtan- 
tive; as where —_ the fignification into ſome other 
word gouerned of it : as vir praſtamt ingenio,a man excelling 
in wit. 

So in the Aduerbe Now: as Nos eff, It is not; we doe not 
ſay, Not it is. Alſo in the Enclyticall Coniunction que, and 
the like; as iag, and that. 

obſeruationin ln the firft and loweſt authors is — — tranſlated 
the ae Thou, Thee, Not youzbecauſe of the difficulty for children, 
Aubets. to diſtinguiſh berweene Thou, and Lou. 

Thus I place ordinarily the Accuſatiue caſe before the 
Infinitiue moode, in plaine words, for the ready and eaſie 
making the Latine out of it: as Abu emm præmidiſſe di- 
cimuꝛ, we ſay him to haue foreſeene much: and in the Mar- 

ent vſually thus; We ſay, that he foreſaw much: according 
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How to ve theſe Trinſlations ſo , 4s to attaine 
the former benefits, 


Spoxd, Heſe things diligently obſerued, muſt needs be The manner of 
py * — — — waa. wr you haue vſe of the Trax- 
mentioned: the very propriety alone, I meane the know. 99% 
ledge of words, in their firſt and proper ſignification, is a 
fingular helpe to learning, For reaſon will commonly teach, 
both the change ofthe fignification by the circumſtances of 
the place, and alſo the cauſe of the change, But I pray you, 
how might my Schollers vſe theſe Tranſlations ſo, as that I 
might finde the benefits of them? 
Phil. You may cauſe them to vſe them after theſe directi- 
ons following : 

x Firſt,you are to ſee that euery one who is to vie them, , 7, ſte that 
can repeat the rule of confirving , and anſwer the quetli- eue one can 
ons thereof, according to the bricfeſt forme of it at leaſt, le the ſumme 
And if your leiſure will ſerue, to heare your ſelfe how they of theruic of 
can take their Lectures of themſelues, according to te ns: 
ſame. . 

2 Where your leiſure will not well permit you to ſee all 2 In the lower 
Lectures giuen, you may appoint at the taking of the en one to 
Lectures, that ſome one or two of the beſt of each fourme, —— 
doe looke vpon ihe Tranflation; and in the lower fourmes yjus ſome light, 

doe firſt reade ouer the Tranſlation once, only to giue them axd!oohe on the 
ſome light, for the meaning and vnderſtanding of their Tranſſation. 
Lectures the reſt looking on Heir Authors, or onely harke- 

ning to the meaning : although inthe higher fourms which 

vſe them, they will not need ſo much as once reading over 

before, vnleſſe in ſome difficult places: only he who looketh 

on the Tranſlation, may reade the Tranſlation aſter, for their 

more full vnderſtanding of the Lecture, and morecafie re- 
membrandt of it. 
3 After chat, to appoint another, firſt, to reade ouer 3 Te cen 
their Lecture in the Latine diſtinctly, as iris in the Author, 44 nx 10 the 
and to try how he can conſtrue, beating it out according f 1 

to 


111 dete tanſlation. 


* 


rr 


— 
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He who halh the to the rule. In the meane time cauſe him who hath the Tran- 

Tranſl:tiononly, lation, to be in ead of your ſelſe amongſt the reſt, to ſee 

to duet where that they goe right; and where the conſtruer ſticketh, or 

they goe falſe: goeth amiſſe, to call him backe tothe rule, and wiſh the reſt 
to helpe to finde it out by the ſame rule. 

Todo the cun- And when all the foutme arte at a fland, and none of 

ning Huniſ man. them can beat it out, then onely he who hath the booke, to 
doe it; as the cunning Huntſ· man, to helpe a little at the de- 
fault, to point and to direct them where to take it: and thus 
ſo many to conſtrue ouer, or ſo oſt, vntill all of them can 
conſtcue, 

2 In the meane time your ſelfe or Vſher, in the middeſt, 
The aſſiftenceof both to haue an eye to them, that they take this courſezand 
the Maſter alſo to helpe yet further, where need is: And aſter the ta- 
WN king of the Lecture, to note out vnto them all the difficult or 

new words in their Lecture, to examine and direct them, for 
the parſing of them: and alſo to cauſe each of the foutme 
to marke out thoſe words, to take ſpeciall paines in them; 
to male them perfect aboue all the reſt : becauſe they haue 
learned the reſt before, and haue but ſo many new words to 
get in that Lecture. 
— 4 According to the order as they conſtrue, cauſe them to 
1 2 parſe, as we ſhewed; either looking vpon the Author, or 


The manner how 


parſe — — vpon the Tranſlation alone. But I finde it farre the ſurer and 
the ſure e moſt better, in all who are able, both to confirue and parſe out of 
frefuble way. the Tranſlation : becauſe thereby they are learning conti- 


nually, both to make and proue their Latine; and ſo do im- 
| — the matter and Latine, more firmely in their me- 
morty. So alfo all of ability, to conſtrue and parſe onely out 
of the Tranſlation, hen they come to ſay; and outot it to 
jue the reaſon of every thing. This they will do moſt rea- 

Gily, with alictle practice. 
Howto heepeal 5 To the end that they may keepe all their Au- 
their Authers thors perfectly, which they haue learned (which is thought 
au of many almoſt impoſſible, and doth indeed ſo much in- 
courage yong Schollers, and the Schooles when 
62> they can doc it) let them but v . 
after 


4 | | q | 
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after that they haue ſaid their Lectures, cauſe each fourme To conflrue or 
which vſe heſe tranſlations, to goe immediately to con- 75940? af 
ſtruing ouer all which they haue learned, each day apiece, [,,,..; _ 
every one a fide of a leafe, or the like in order, vntill they 7, Trarſlati- 
haue gone thoro w all;conſtruing it onely out of the tranſ- ons; 0 mike and 
lation: to ſpend an houre or more therein, as time will per- Hefe perfect, 
mit tone or two who ſit uext vnto the Conſtruer, to looke ” - — 
on the Tranſlation with him, to helpe where hee fticketh; n bereof 
the reſt to looke on their Authors. Appoint withall ſome 
of the Seniors of the fourme , to examine ſhortly the hard 

words of each page as they go; I meane thoſe words, 

which they marked when they learned them. 

And when they become perſect in conſtruing out ofthe 
Engliſh, cauſe them for more ſpeedy diſpatch, but onely to 
reade their Auchors into Latine, forth of the Tranſlation; 
firſt in the Grammiaticall order: after as they are in the Au- 
thor, They will thus ſoone runne ouer all which they haue 
learned, without the leaſt loſſe of time: for this will be found 
the beſt beſtowed time, to keepe perfeRtly that which they 
haue gotten. And what they can ſo conſtrue or reade out of 
the Engliſh into Latine, they can alſo do it out of the Latine 
into Engliſh ordinarily. 

Then, as they waxe perfect in that which they haue lear- 7, ende aw 
ned, and grow a little to vnderſtanding; they may practiſe other Authers 
of themſe lues by the ſame meanes, to reade ouer the reft of after the ſame 
their Author, which they learned not, or ſome eafie Author, . 
which they haue not read; as firſt Corderizs, or the like, by 
the help of the ſame Tranſlations : firſt to conſtrue ex tiere 
amongſt themielues, after to reade out of the Tranſlations; 
according to the ſame manner as they did in that which they <9 
haue learned: wherein they will do more then you will Soin»ighcr Au- 
eaſily beleeue, vntill you ſee experience. thors tranſlited, 


. . Pratlice will 
Aſtet this, as they come to higher fourmes, and more ary — very 


iudgement, they may be appointed like wiſe to reade ex tem- „ anpt, boch in 

pere ſome other Author, whereof they have the Tranſlati- engl ſb and La- 

on to direct them; and that both out of the Author into line. 

Engliſh: firſt, after the Grammatticall manner;and then in a 
K ä good 


Ka 
* — — — — — — — oy eg 


— — 
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The fruit here- 
of. 
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good tile : afrerwards out of the Engliſh into La- 
tine, both wayes, both in Grammaricall order, and after in 

fition, according to the Author. And within a time 
that they haue beene thus exerciſed, they will be able to do 
this, almoſt as eafily and readily , as that which they haue 
learned. I find Tals ſentences, and Tuly de nature Des- 
rum, with Terentins Chriſtianus,to be ſingular books to this 
purpoſe for the beſt vſes. 

By this meanes it muſt come to paſſe by daily practice, 
that they ſhall attaine to the phraſe, ſlile and tion 
of any Author which they vſe to reade oft oueq and to make 
it their owne;euen of any piece of Tully himſelfe( as was ſaid) 
and much ſooner then can be imagined, vntill criall be 
made:though this muſt needes meete time. Fot what 
thing of any worth can be obtaided, but by time, induſtry, 
and continuall practice much leſſe ſuch copy, choyſe pro- 
priety, and elegancy, as Tulſy doth affoord, - 


— 
— —— 


Qbiettions againſt the wſe 2 Tranſlations in 
Schooles anſwered, 


Spond. Av haue ſhewed me the benefics which 

| may come by Gr icall Tranſlations; 

and alſo how to vſe them, that Schollers may atraine the 

ſame :ſogiue me leaue to propound what doubts I may ſu- 

ſpect concerning the ſame for the preſent 3 and moe here- 
after, as I ſhall maketriall ofthem, 

Phil, Very willingly ; for I do defire to find out all the 
laconueniences that can be imagined , which may come by 
them: but for mine owne part, I can find none, if they be 
vſed according to the former dircRion;and yet I haue — 
what I could, to finde out whatſocuer eulls might be to 
follow of them. Obiect whatſoeuer you can, I thinke I am 
able plainely to anſwer it, and to ſatisfie you fully in euery 

t. 


Spoxd. I will therefore deale plainely with you, in what 1 
can conceige for the preſent, * Obucct. 


— „ — 
— I" 


— * 
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Obie8, 1. Tranſlations in Schooles haue not been found 
to bring any ſuch benefit, but rather much hurt; and there- 
for the beſt and wiſeſt Schoole.maſters haue not beene 
won to ſuffer any of them among their Schollers. 

Phil. I will firſt anſwer you for the benefits: That it is 1,4... 
true indeede, that theſe vſes and benefits cannot be made bene firs canner 
of any other Tranſlation of any one of our Schoole-Au- be made of any 
thors. The reaſons are evident : firſt, becauſe none of the ber Tranſla- 
Tranſlators, ſo farre as I know, haue followed, nor ſo much 4 — 2 
as propounded to themſelues to follow this Grammaticall ur be — 

in Tranſlating : which you ſee is the meane founda- maticall, and 
tion of all true conſtruing, parſing, making and trying La- why? 
tine: and of all theſe benefits, ro keepe Schollers to goe 
ſurely. Secondly, none ofthem which I know , haue labou- 
red to expreſſe the propriety and force of the Latine, in the 
firſt and natiue fignificatioo; which this intendeth continu- 
ally: and how much lieth ypon the knowledge of the pro- 
priety ofthe words, for the certaine getting of any tongue, 
euery Scholler knoweth. Thirdly,none of them haue indea- 
uoured by a double Tranſlation to make all things plaine, as 
theſe do euery where;labouring to expreſſe with the words, 
and Grammar, the ſenſe and meauing alſo in all obſcure 
places, with variety of Engliſh words or phraſe : to the end 
to teach children thereby, Grammar, propriety, ſenſe, with 
variety of phraſe to expteſſe their minds in Eugliſh, as well 
as in Latine: and all vndet one, that nothing bee wan- 


The Tranſlators haue ſeemed to ayme either onely or bt the rran: 


rincipally, at the and drift of the Author; which lators baue a- 
— —— bon ſorrperforme : but for the med «. « 
reſt of the benefits and vſes, or for the moſt of them ( as for — ah - 
true conftruing, patſing, making and trying Lactine, which —— — 
are the chiefe things here mentioned) they either ſet the ds bene 
leatner at & won — or carry him ordinarily cleane amiſſe. nunc of the bene- 
And — there is no maruell, if in that teſpect they be — 
vrterly diſliked, Friall in any of dem, compared to the . — 
rule and the other limits, and clpecially how in conſtruing, — — | 

K 2 parſing, 
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atſing, and the like, they carry the learner y:terly out of 

— way, will preſently ſhew the truth hereof, and common- 

ly in the very firſt ſentence of them. I will ſet downe the 


words in one or two. 


Eſops Fables conſtrued thus: 


Example ef the Dam whilſt, Galliuaceus the on Cocke, Ve. 
Tranſluions ex. tit ſcratched, Stercorarium in the dunghill, 
tant, to menifeſt 
the truth bereof, : 
Tullics Offices tranſlated thus: 


Alarci Tullij Ciceronis Marcus Tullins Ciceroes 
de officys ad Marcum firſt booke of durles 
filium liber primns. ro Marut his ſonne. A 
Try al to G Trie in any one of theſe, whether a child can conftrue 
firue by theſe, one ſentence right and ſurely, according to the Grammar, 


or iu any certainety of the propriety of the words, or be a- 
ble to parſe or make Latine, or the reſt; though ſome of 
theſe Tranſlators were learned, and gaue the ſenſe ; yet you 
may perceiue that they aimed not at theſe ends here men- 
tioned, or few of them. | 
Thus you ſee what I haue anſwered concerning the be- 
nefits: no let vs heare what you ſay concerning the hurt 


2 > 
ef. 2. Spond, Beſides that they leade Schollers a- 
miſſe very ordinatily in conſtruing, almoſt in every ſen- 
tence; They art found alſo to make Schollers Tru- 
_ or to go hy rate (as we commonly call it) which is 
& ind „ (bende | 

A. Phil, For — — that they leade Schollers a- 

mifle, I haue anſwered; that that is onely in ſuch Tranſla- 


—— — done, bu do nas peſpes the 


oed 118755; 


Secondly, 


— — OO. — 
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word, either as the Interlineall ſer ouer the head, ot the Eng. 
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Secondly , for making Truants, I anſwer; that theſe Grammar al! 
Grammaticall tranſlations beingthus meerely Engliſh, and 47ſt tions ſe. 


ſeparate from the Latine altogether, can neuer indanger 
any way to make Truants, if they be vſed according to the 
directions preſcribed. For firſt, for conſtruing Latine, there 


can be no likelihood hereof, iſthe Tranſlation be onely vied; 4, they be 
firſt to giue ſome light and vnderſtanding of the Lecture a- % vſed. 


mongſt the younger; after, to be only in place of the Matter, 
where he cannot be himſelfe. 

Alſo, where all of the fourme cannot beat out the con- 
ſtruing by the Grammaticall rule, there to ditect and point 
it out how to take it. Likewiſe, to giue —.— ot Eng- 
liſh, and to guide the Schollers in place of the Maſter (who 
cannot be alwayes with euery one) to the end, that in all 
things they may go ſurely. Secondly, for conſtruing and 
making the Latine our ofthe Tranſlation, it chiefly conſiſts 
vpon vnderſtanding and conceit; and ſhall more ſtirre vp 
the wit and memory to get propriety and copie of words 
and phraſes, then all getting without booke can poſſibly 
do. In getting without booke alone, words and ſentences 
may be learned, as by Parrats, without any vnderſtanding: 
hereby children muſt needs vnderſtand them: For, ha- 
uing nothing but the bare tranſlation, they muſt be driuen 
of neceſſit ie to beate out the Latine, by learning and by rea- 
ſon, with diligence;and ſo ſtirre vp their memories continu- 
ally. Alſo, hereby whenſoeuer they ſhall haue againe the 
ſame Engliſh words or phraſes to make in Latine, to write 
or to ſpeake; the verie ſame Latine words and phraſes, 
which they learned in their Authors, do come ſtraight- 
wayes to their memories to expreſſe their mindes. And 
in what things they can giue Latine to the Engliſh , in 
— , as was ſaid, they can ordinarily giue Engliſh to the 

atine. 


Indeede, where the Tranſlation is joyned with the Au- There is great 


thour, and ſo they are ſer together anſwerably word for 


liſh word or phraſe ſer after the Latinezthere the eye of the 
K 3 
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tran ſlatzen, or 


child tbe £ngbſh. 


— . — 


— 


How to prevent 
idleneſſe or neg 
gence in the 
uſt of the tran- 
lations, ſo that 
oneicannot bee 


Obre ions again 
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child is no ſooner vpon the one, but it will be ypon the o- 
ther : and ſo the memory is not exerciſed, neither can this 
miſchiefe be auoided. Vea, where the Author is of the one 
page, the tranſlation is on the other oueragainſt it (ke as 
it is in Theoguit, and ſome other Greeke Poets) there muſt 
be much diſcretion for the right vſing of them; otherwiſe 
many inconueniences muſt needs follow among children. 
But in theſe bore tranſlations ſo by themſelues, theſe ſurmi- 
ſed dangers are preuented; if they be vſed as hath beene 
ſhewed. Although for them who are of full diſcretion to vſe 
them (as thoſe who would Rudy priuately for the reco- 
uering their Latine, or increaſing therein)it may be the moſt 
profitable of all, to haue the tranſlation oueragainſt the La- 
tine, directly on the other page, after the manner as Theognie 
is printed; that folding the booke; they may looke vpon 
the one, when they would find out the other; and yet haue 
the other euer at hand, asa Maſter, to helpe in an inſtant, 
where they need. 

3. Ob. Sp. But the Schollers may be idle, when they ſeeme 
to be confttuing, when as one onely conſtrueth, and the reſt 
looke on their bookes. | IE 

A. Phil. So they may be idle in whatſocuer exerciſe they 
do amongſt themſelues, vnleſſe the Maſter be yigilant : but 
let the Maſter vſe any diligent citcumſpection, and they 
cannot poſſibly be idle in this, of all other; no not one in 
any fourme. For, let but the Maſter or Vſher haue an eye to 


idle, w-ile they all in generall, though they bee in hand in hearing any 


are in hand with 


ibeſe, 


fourme; and where they do marke or but ſuſpeR any one 
of all the fourmes to be careleſſe, or not to attend; there 
let them ſtep to ſuch a one of a ſuddaine, and bid him ſet his 
finger to the laſt word which was ſpoken: and ſo, if any be 
idle, he may be caught preſently, Prouided alwayes , that 
no one keepe his finger at the book, left by them the Truants 
ſee where it is;but euery one to vſe only bis eye and his eare. 
Some of the moſt negligent and ſtubborne ſo overtaken 
now and then, and ſharply corrected for enſample, will 
continually keepe all the reſt in order and diligence, at this 

ä time 
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time ſpecially. This practice may ſerue for x hatſoeuer they 
conſtrue, parſe, or examine together, to keepe them from 
loytering or careleſneſſe. 

4. 0b.Spoud.Well: you ſeeme to haue anſwered the euils 
which I feared for the Schollers; I ſhall thinke further of 
them. But there may be greater inconueniences in them 
concerning the Maſters: as 1. Theſe may be a meanes to 
make che Maſters idle, by frecing them from giuing Le- 
tures, and much other imployment about the fame, which 
they are wont to be exerciſed in. 

Phil. The — be abuſed ſome way: but o- 
therwiſe there cannot 
fire to (ee his Schollers to profitbut an incouragement here. 
by to take all poſſible paines , by ſeeing the caſe and frvir 


0 


any ſuch danger of idleneſſe to the Theſe no wean: 
Maſter, who makes conſcience of his dutie, or hath any de- le make Maſter: 
idle but contra 
rily to incourage 
them te tak: all 


of his labours. Alſo, beſides the continuall eye that he is ane! 


to haue, that euery one bee painfully exerciſed by them in e- 
uery fourme, and his marking out all the difficult words, 
that they may labour thoſe aboue all, and helping in each 
ſoui me where neede is, the Maſter may beſto the more 
time with the higher fourms; and in poaſing and examining, 
which is the life of all learning, as hath beene and ſhall be 
ſhewed further in due place. As before Lectures, he may 
ſpend more time continually in cxamining parts, and in 
more exquiſite reading Lectures in the higher fourmes , or 
hearing them to reade their owne Lectures, which is farre 
the beſt of all; or taking paines with the firſt enterers for e- 
very tittleʒ ſo in examining and trying exerciſes and Le- 
Qures after. 

Spoud. You ſeeme to be maruellous confident in all 
things, for the vſe and benefit of theſe tranſlations; and to 
make a principall reckoning of them. 

Phil. I do indeed make a principall account of them very 


made knowne vnto me in all my ſearchand trauell. 
For theſe are for me in ſtead ofmine owne ſelfe, hearing 
K 4 and 


The account to 
be mad: ia{ily 


jufily ; and do acknowledge my ſelfe bound vnto God e uh 
chietely for them, above all other things which he hath of theſe "_ 


—ͤU]— — —-— —— 
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Triall ts make 
all this euident. 
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and directing in euery other forme which I cannot be with 
all, or as ſo many helpers. And by the helpe and benefit of 
theſe, all my younger Schollers do ſeeme to attaine 
almoſt double learning to that, that by mine owne paines 
being farre greater, and my griefe much more, I was euer a- 
ble to bring them vnto before. For, before the time that I 
came to the knowledge and vſe of theſe, as I taught at one 
end, my children would forget at another; and be as raw 
in that which was learned a quarter or halfe a yeere before, 
as if they either had not learned it, or neuer learned it well 
which was no ſmall griefe vnto me whenſoeuer they were 
examined: but now take them where you will of a ſodaine, 


in all the Authors which they haue learned; and they (hall 


be able in good ſort, not onely toconfirue or parſe , but al- 
ſo to reade out of the Engliſh into the Latine and proue it: 
atleaſt ſo many of them as are apt, and the reſt in better 
manner then I could haue expected of them, vnleſſe the fault 
be in my ſelfez and that without any loſſe of time: and to 
go faſter forward in their Authors then euer they were 
wont to do; and without any ſuch fretting or vexing to my 
ſelfe, though I haue but ſome one written copie in a fourme. 
Now trie this amongſt your Schollers, whether they be able 
to do the like at any time of a ſodaine, by all your labour. 
For rnine one part, I could neuer by all meanes attaine 
vnto it in any meaſure , eſpecially hauing many fourmes: 
neither can I ſee how I could haue done it, vnleſſe I had had 
ſo many bodies, or ſo many to haue beene continually in my 
place,in each fourme one. 

A ſmall triall will ſoone make this euident ; proouing 
ſome Schollers with them, others learning the ſame things 
without them, in ſome quarter or halfe yeeres ſpace, whe- 
ther haue learned more and the ſurelier. And therefore I 
dare be bold to commend this vnto you vpon moſt vn- 
doubred experience. 

Spoxd, I do not doubt then, but,ypon this ſo happy an 
experience, you haue thus tranſlated many of our le 
Authors, | 

Phil, 
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Phil. I haue indeed taken paines in trauſlating ſo many 
of them, as I haue had occaſion for my ſchollers to vſe, fince 5,1,ote. authors 
God made knowne vnto me the benefit of them; and haue te fed 
either finiſhed them wholly, or ſome part of each of them; Grammatically, 
and hope in time to goe thorow them wholly, if the Lord 
vouchſafe me life. As namely, to begin at the loweſt ; 
Pucriles confabulatiunc ulæ. 
Sententte puerides, 
Cato, 
Schoole. | Corderins Dialogues, 
Authors | Hep, Fables. 
tranſla - & Tuilies Epiſiles gathered by Sturmins, 


ted, or in Tullie Offices, with the books adioy ned to them; 
hand. de Amicitia, Senectute, Paradoxes. 
I Omidde Triſsibut. 
| nid Metamorphoſcs. 
Virgil. 


Alſo theſe — following, whereofT find great benefit: other boote: 

1 Tullies Sentences for entring ſchollers, to make Latine lo trarflated 
truely and purely in ſtead of giving vulgars, and for vſe of Sπ²]—= ia 
dayly tranſlating into Latine, to furniſh with variety of fe — 
pure Latine and matter. I : 

2 Aphthomins for eaſie entrance into Theames, for vnder- 
ſtanding, matter and order. 

3 Drax his phraſes, to help to furniſh with copy of phraſe 
both Engliſh & Latine, and to attaine to propriety in both. 

4 Flores poctarum, to prepare for verſifying; to learne to 
verlifie,ex tempore, of any ordinary Theame. 

Tully de Natura deorum; for purity, eaſineſſe, variety, 
to * to fit with a ſweet ſtile fot their diſputations in the 
Vaiuerfities. 

6 Terentins Chriſtianns. 

Ofthe further vſes of all of which I ſhall ſpeake in their Tra»ſiations as 
proper places: though this I muſt needs confeſſe ynto you, 1 
that I know them all to be very imperfect, and to haue many — 
defects: which beuery day obſerue, and am continually a- 
mending, hoping to bring them to much more perfection, 

as 
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as either my ſelfe, ot you, or any other good friend, to whoſe 
hands they ſhall come, ſhall obſerue the ſlips, & God vouch · 
ſafe life and his gracious aſſiſſance. In the meane time I in- 
treat you to ſuſpend your iudgemest, vntill you haue ſcene 
ſome triall, if you haue any further doubt concerning the be. 
nefit of themʒ and then to let me heare plainly as you finde. 


Of conſtruing ex tempore. 


Ee Reſt in theſe your anſwers, which you giue vpon 
your experience, for the doubrs which may be 
made concerning the Grammaticall tranſlations, and ſo for 
the vſeand ts of them; and alſo for the conſtruing of 
thoſe lower Schoole- Authors, which are ſo tranſlated. But 
when your Schollers haue gone thorow theſe Authors; 
what helps may they vſe for the higher Schoole- Authors; 
rrhat belps 10 be as Horace, Perſius, and the like; and fo for all other things 
vſed for bigher to be confirued exrempore? . 
— Phil. By this time they will do very much in conſtruing 
any ordinary Author of themſglues, ex tempore; through 
 theirperfet knowledge and continu ill practice of the rule 
Remembring of conſtruing, and by that helpe of their reading in the lower 
— fo cal en Authors: I meane the help of the matter, words and phraſe 
entence into the © . : x 
natural order. Which they are well acquainted with, and of being able to 
caſt the words into the naturall order. 
Yet beſides theſe, and the aſſiſlance of the Maſter where 
needis, they may vſe all theſe helpes following: 
1 The beſt and eaſieſt Commentaries of the hardeſt and 
1 Commentaries moſt crabbed Schoole- Authors; as M. Boxd vpon Horace 1 
of the bardeft who hath by his paines made that difficult Poet ſo eaſie, that 
Autbers, a very child which hath been well entred, and hath read the 
_ vpn former Schoole-Authors in any good manner, may goe 
oracc. 1 , TY . 
thorough it with facility, except in very few places. 
Of him, it were to be wiſhed, for his ſingular dex eritie, 
in making that difficult Poet plaine in ſo few words, that 
he would take the like paines in the refi gf that kinde : as 
in Perfins and Janenad, for the great benefit of Schooles. 
Oc 
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Or that ſome other would doe it, following his example. 

Next vnto him, of thoſe which I haue feene, are theſe : 

Murmelius and Juſcbius vpon Perſſus, a double Commenta Murr elius 
rie; the one ſhortly expreſſing the matter, and beating out printed at Yaris, 
the ſenſe and meaning, the other the words, Labin allo vpon IJ bin en pe 
Perſins and Innenal, is much commended, For ſhort Com- Gus and — 
ments and Annotations of Vrgil, there may be vſed Ramus nal. 

vpon the Eclogues and Georgicks, Alſo the Virgili priated 5s for 
with H. Stephens annotations; and with CHelantthens, Ving. with Me. 

2 Where they haue no help but the bare Author, and that lancht anuola - 
they muſt conſſrue wholly of themſelues, call vpon them #i2#s frinted t 
oft, to labour to vndetſtand and keepe in freſh memory the e e 
Argument, matter and drift of the place, which they are to 
conſttue: which matter, they may either finde prefixed ge- = — 
nerally before the beginning of the Treatiſes, or Chapters, in — 
the Arguments, or elſe they are to demand the —— drift in generall, 
ding in generall, of the Maſter or Examiner, what the mat- 
ter of the place is, or what it is about. Otherwiſe many pla- 
ces may trouble the greateſt ſchollers at the firſt ſight. 

3 To conſider well of all the citcumſtances of each place, To confider tie 
which are comprehended moſt of them in this ple ine verſe ; Rn — 
ii cui, cauſa locut, quo tempore, prima ſequela. — 2 

That is, who ſpeakes in that place, what he ſpeakes, to = ie wo 
whom he ſpeakes, vpon hat occaſion he ſpeakes, or to chiefe ä 
what end, where he ſpake, at what time it was, what went /exces of places 
— in — — —— followeth next after. This — e _ in 
verſe I would haue every ſuch ſcholler to haue readily; and 277 bine! 
al wayes to thinke of in bis conſtruing. It is a very — — 7 ow 
pall rule for the ynderftanding of any Author or matter derfauding ef 
wharſoeuer, — 

4 In all hard words or phraſes let them fitſt call to re- I 
membrance where they haue learned chem, or the primi- . — 
tive word whereof they come, or ſome words neete vnto — 
them: or otherwiſe to ſearch them out by inquiring of the 
Maſter, Vſber, or ſome ſellow zor of the Dictionaties, which 
they ought to haue euer at hand. 

And in conſtruing their own Authors, let them remember 
chat 


alittle paper 


booke to note all 


new and hard 
word: in. 


The ſumme of al 


for conſtruing 
without Com- 
mentarie or 
belpe. 


of conÞruing,or 
expaundimg. 
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that generall precept, to marke the ne words with a line 
vnder them, as was aduiſed beforezthat they may oft go ouer 
them: or if chey feare they cannot ſo — 2 — to 
write them in their bookes ouer the word, or in the mar- 
gents oueragainſt the words in a ſine ſmall hand, it will not 
hurt their bookes : or for ſauing their bookes, let euery one 


tempore, 


or is haue each haue a little paper booke,and therein write only all the new 


and hard words as was obſerued generally, to be very per- 
fect in thoſe each way, by oft reading ouer; and ſo they ſhall 
come on very faft : hauing thoſe (as I ſaid) they haue all. 
So that theſe things obſerued , (hall accompliſh your deſire. 

t Conſider and wey well the generall matter and argu- 
ment. 

2 Marke all the hard words in their proper ſignifica- 
tions. | | 

3 Keepe in minde what verſe of the circumſtances of 
places; Quit, cui, &. 

4 Caſt and diſpoſe the words in the proper Grammati- 
call order. 

5 See that nothing be againſt ſenſe, nothing againſt 
Grammar: but if either the ſenſe be abſurd, or conſtruction 
againſt Grammar, caſt it, and try it another way vntill you 
finde it out. 

Finally, giue me leaue to adde this, before we end this mat- 
ter of conſtruiug: That all theſe kinds of conſtruing, or ta- 
ther of expounding and expreſſing their minds, may be vſed 
by (chollers of ripeneſſe, and with much profit. 

1 According to the bare words in their firſt ſignification, 


and in the naturall order plainly. 


of conſtruing: now I pray you let vs come to parking, 2 
N the 


2 According to the ſenſe to expreſie the minde of the 
Author with ynderſianding. | 

3 Moreelegantly, in fineneſſe of words and phraſe. 

4 Paraphraſtically , by expoſition of words and matter 
more at large, to make as it. were a Paraphraſe of it. And to 
do this laſt in good Latine, where they are of ability. 

Spoud. Sir, you haue ſatisſied me at large for all this matter 
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the mannerof it, whichfolloweth next; that I may have 
your helpe therein, For this hath beene no leſſe wearineſſe 
and vexation vnto me, then the conſtruing hath beene. 

Phil. Before we come to parſing, let me alſo tell you this 2 
one thing: That beſides my Schollers ordinary Lectures, Auen profits. 
and repeating daily ſome part of that which they haue lear- bl: exerciſe, to 
ned in the lower fourmes; I finde very great good in caufing 72e be Schal- 
them euery day in each fourme to conſtrue apiece of their — 
Authors, where they haue not learned; and that ex tempore, (bing; ex tem- 
a ſide, ot a leafe at a time, as leiſure will permit: hearing them pore, beſdei 
either my ſelfe, or by ſome other very ſufficient; how they bei ordinarie 
can doe it; and poſing onely ſome hard things as they goe Lern. 
forward: noting alſo the harder words, and more difficult 

laces, as was ſhewed. Alſo iu thoſe bookes, whereof they 
— Tranſlations, I cauſe them by courſe ſometimes to 
conſtrue or reade the ſame, out of the Trauſlations : as at 
other times to reade out of the Author into Engliſn; accor- 
ding to the manner of the Tranſlation. 

Spoud, This muſt needs be excecding profitable : I like. 
wiſe will put it in praQtice forthwith, it God will; and doc 
heartily thank you for ——— it vnto me. But now if you 
haue done, to the matter of parſing. 

Phil. Let me heare of you, what courſe you haue vſed 
therein, and I will ſupply whatſoeuer I can. 


323 Kc 


| CHAP. IX. 
Of Parſing, andthe kinds thereof ; and how children 
may par ſeof theinſelues readily and ſurely, 


Or parſing, I have followed the common courſe ; The uu man. 
which is this, ſo farre as — ſeene or heard: viz. ver of parſing. 
T6 parſe ouer, all m yongeſt, euery word; and euen 
- in the ſame order is the words doe Rand in their Au- 
rhors : teaching them har part of-ſprech W ir, 
i ow 


1 — 
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how to decline them; and ſo all the queſtions belongi 

thereunto: and what each word is gouerned of; the — 


for euery thing, and the like. ö 
Hereio, after long and much labour, I haue found 


children to parſe little fruit, through the hardneſſe of it, and the weak 


of themſelues 
weſt ſurely and 
ſurely 


The certaine 
direction for 
parſing. 


1 Toparſe as 
they conſtrue, 
euer marking 
the laſt word. 


of the childrens memories, to carrie away that which I told 
them: much leſſe haue I been able to make my little ones, 
no not in the ſecond or third fourmes, ſo to parſe of them- 
ſelues, as to giue a true reaſon of cuery word why it muſt be 
ſo; according to that which I ſawin the note, what might 
be done in parſing. Now if you haue ſeene the practice 
thereof, let me heare it of you, I intreat you; and hatin fo 
few words as you can. 

Phil. Yes indeed, I haue ſeene the practice hereof,and do 
know it, that children will do very much, to eaſe and delight 
both the Maſter and themſelues exceedingly, Befides ſome 
of the beſt ofthoſe which you mention (as the ſhewing the 
yongeſt how to parſe euery word) I have learned to obſerue 
thele things following,and find marucllous light, eaſineſſe, 
ſureneſſe, and helpe of memory by them: 

1 To cauſe the children euer toparſe as they conftrue,oc- 
cording to the Gramtnaticall rule of conſtruing, and the 
Tranſlations; alwaies marking the laſt principall word 
which went before in conſtruing: wherein(as I ſhortly ſhe- 
wed you before) the very child may ſee _ 5 
word going before, gouerning or ordering that which fol- 
jownnd * ſo he hath therein a guide leading him by the 
hand for all the Syntax at leaſt: except in the exceptions 
mentioned in the Grammaticall rule; as of Interrogatiues, 
Relatiues, cc. which they will ſoone know t and where one 
word gouernes diuers things; as in that example, 

Dedit mihi ve tem pigumi, te preſente, propria mauu. 


. Where the word Deu gouerues moſt of the reft in a di- 


; ' vers conſideration. ' | . I £4 7. 
2 To remember 2 To aske among them N 


if they baue not 
learned the 
words before. 


whether they haue not leatnod it before? and if they haue, to 
. before i inchece forthe moÞt pare- 
3 
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3 For the Etymologie; all the difficulty is in theſe three; Tomake in 
parts of ſpeech, Non, Verbs, and Parriciples; the reſt be- Meni, erb, 
ing ſer down in the Accedence,or eaſily known as was ſhe- — 
wed before, And in all wotds of theſe three parts, do but tell hc lite 7; 
them whatexamples they are like in the Accedence: which et are in the 
examples being knowne, wil preſently bring to their vnder- boote. 
ſtanding all the queſtions depending on them and their an- 
ſwets. As, of what part of ſpeech the words ate; of what 
declenſion or Coniugation: ſo the declining, Cafe, Gender, 

Number, Perſon Mood, Tenſe, cc. Alſo with a lietle practice 

they will ſoon gheſſe at them, themſelueszꝭt that very right, 

to ſhew what examples they are like, either by the Engliſh, 

or Latine, or both. —— would be alſo for - Syntax, Paralleling by 

boch in agreements and gouernatents, euer to ſhew what <xamples in the 
are like. The example makes the rule moſt N likewiſe. 

plaine, and imprints all in the childes memory. —— rl 

To makethis plaine to the capacity of the ſimpleſt, I will at ia g- to diref1 
adde one onely example, particularly examiaed out of the the ef. 
two firſt verſes of Qui ili diſcipalut, nur er, r. 

Firſt, be ſure that the child know the meaning of chem, TH conſtrue 
and can conſtrue them perfectly, as thus: * 

Pwer Oh child, qai who,es art, diſcihulau a Scholler, mihi 
to me, atque and, cxpir doſt couet (or deſire) docers to bee 
taughe ʒades come, huc hither; coxcipe conceiue(or conſider 
well) alicta hac theſe ſayings amo tus in thy minde. 

In this ſentence, parſe che child after the ſame manner; en tb 
and examine him accordingly. As aske, where he muſt be- — 11 
gin to parſe? he anſwereth at Puer, Oh boy, becauſe he be- parſing, a 
gan to conſtrue there, And ifyou aske why be began to con- a 
true there? he anſwers by the rule of conſtruing, which 
biddeth, If there be a Vocariue caſe to begin commonly at 
it. Then aske what Per is likeꝰhe anſwereth, like Magifter: 
which being known of him, and he perfect in his examples, pe 
can tell you by CHagiſter, what declenſion it is, how to de- : 
clineit, and the number; and alſo by the increaſing of ie * 
ſhort in the Genitiue caſe, he can tell you, it is the Maſculine 
Gender by the third ſpeciall rule. 


Dui, 


| Es, 


Diſcopulns, 
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For the caſe; that it is the Vocatiue,knowne by calling, 


or ſpeaking to the child. And if you aske, why it may not 


be pueri nor puers, but puer; he anſwereth, becauſe it is the 
Vacatiue caſe, which is like the Nominatiue. 
Afterwards,demanding hat muſt be parſed next; he an- 
ſwereth qui; becauſe quis next in confiruing : and alſo that 
qui is a Pronoune Relatiue, ſer down in the Accedence, and 
there declined. Alſo that it is the Nominatiue caſe, com- 
ming before the Verb es following it nent, hy the rule of the 
Relatiue z When there conuneth ho Nominatiue caſe: as, 
CMiſer eſt qui ammos admiratur, qui admitatur. So qui es. 
For the Gender likewiſe ; that it is the Maſculine Gender, 
becauſe ſo is his Antecedent per going next before in con- 


ſtruing : with which the Reiati the rule of the 
Relatiue: The Relative agrerth Rcc. ab vir at qui paura 


laequitar: vir qui. So puet qui. Alſo he can ſhew it, to be the 


Maſculine Gender, becauſe in words of three terminations, 
the firſt is the Maſeuline, the ſecond the Feminine, the third 
is the Nemęr Likewiſehecan tell why irmuſt be qui, not 
cuiun, do ru noraiyorher 5 becdufe it muſt be the No- 
minatiue caſe to the Verbe, bythe rule of the Nelatiue; be- 
cauſe no other Nbminatiue caſe commeth betweene them. 
So all other queſtions. For Perſon; it is made the ſecond 
perſou here bia Figure called Euocationbecauſe it h 
with puer, whichis made ofthe ſecond perſon ; ard by the 
ſamefigureEnocarion, as every Vocatiue caſc is, by reaſon 

of T#yndaſood. - : OUR un 
Then followerh er, ort: of which word the child can 
giue you all the Queſtions; becauſc he hath learned it in 
his Accedence, and ispetfect in it. If you aske why'it muſt 
be et, and not eff, nor any other word;he anfwereth, becauſe 
it is Thou art, nor He is, nor I am: and alſo becauſe in that 
place qui his Nominatiue caſe is of the ſecond;Perſon , as 
was ſaid. If you then aske what is parſed next he anſwereth 
diſcipulns, becauſe he conſtrued fo + and di/cipmbur is like 
Magiſter. Which being knowne, the child can tell the 
quettions of declining,Gender, Caſe, Number, and the reſt 
apper- 


— 
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appertaining thereto. If you demand further, why it muſt 
be Diſcipalus, and not Diſcipuli m; why it muſt be a No- 
minatiue caſeafter the Verbe, and not an Accuſative ac- 
cording to the rules , The Accuſatine followeth the Verbe; 
and alſo that rule, Verbes Travfitives are all ſuch, &c. 
He anſwereth, becauſe this Verbe Sm es, is 2 Verbe 
Subſlantiue intranſitiue, not a travfitiue; and therefore will 
haue ſuch caſeafteritas it hath before it: as Fama eſt ma- 
lum, eſt malum. And that other rule for the Accuſatiue 
after the Verbe, is of Tranſitiues, whoſe action paſſeth into 
— So to proceede thorowout for ſhortneſſe, 
thus: 


Mihs] is parſed next, becauſe it is next in conſtruing. Ir 773. 


is a Pronoune ſet downe in the booke, All the queſtions 
are plaine in it, except why it muſt be the Datiue caſe: 
which is, becauſe it is gouerned of ex, the principall go- 
uernour going before, by the rule of the Datiue caſe aiter 
ſum: Alſo ſwm with his compounds, except poſſum, &c, and 
ſor chat, one word may gouerne divers caſes j or it may 
be gouerned of Diſcipulus the Subſtantiue, by the rule of 
the later of two Subſtantiues, turned into a Datiue: where- 
in the Engliſh rules are defectiue. The rule in Latine is, 
Eft etiam vbi in Datinum vertitur, &». 


Ang] is next in conſttuing; and therefore in Arg, 


arſing. It is 3 Coniunction Copulatiue, fer downe in 

the bookè. It is alſo a Compound Coniunction; com- 

unded of at and que. It is put here to couple theſe mem- 

rs of the ſentence together, viz. Cpis doceri, with that go- 
ing before. 


Cupic ] is next: It is like Lis, Thou readeſt, Which Eupis. 


being knowne, the child can tell you what Coniugation, 
Moode, Tenſe, Number, Perſon, the word Capris is; and 
why it muſt beſo, and not cupiunt, nor any other word; 
becauſg «rg, couples like Moodes and Tenſes: and it is, 
Thou couereſt.. Other queſtions which fall out in decli- 
ning, the child can-cell; as, why it is C#pins, by the _ 
tion of the rule Fi pio, pi. an Ci, by the 


tule 
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rule of the ending of the PreterperfeR Tenſe io ti. Vt ft 


tum. | 
Docers, Docers | is parſed next, becauſe it is conſtrued next. it is 
in my booke, faith the child, and it to be taught. 
Thus bee can anſwer all the ions, why it muſt 
be doceri, not decere: alſo why it muſt come next; becauſe 
an Inſinitiue Moode doth commonly follow another 
Moode. | | 
, Ades] is next in order, and is in all things like es in /awv, 
—_ of ad and ſamand it muſt beſo , becauſe it is 
Come thou, nor ade nor a - 
Huc. Hsc ] is next in conſtruing, becauſe Aduerbes are yſually 
ioyned to the Verbs, — their ſignification. It is an 
Aduerbe of place, ſignifying hither, ox to this place. 
Concipe, Concipe]islike Lege,Reade thou. This being knowne,the 
part of Speech, Moode, Tenſe, Number, Perſon, and 
_ moſt queſtions carr — — Wl 6 
compounding it with a Prepoſition, the 
letters a, d. Which ire to be learned after by the rule 
in their booke. 
Dicta. Dif] is next, becauſe the Subſtantiue, which is more 
— ap and to which the Adiectiue agreeth, muſt go be- 
ore the Adiectiue in though in our Engliſh, Adie- 
Riues go before. It is like Regne.The Accuſatiue caſe, Neu- 
ter Gender, Plurall Number, following the Verte Concipe, 
by Verbes Trenſitiues. And the Neuter Gender by my rule 
of all words like Omnmne quod exit in um. And New- 
tram nomen in e. It muſtalſo end in a, in the Accuſatiue caſe, 
- * oy og or all — end ſo in three like 
eaſes. It is Supine 4s putting to . 
* Hec)is a Pronoune demonſtratiue, agreeing with <2, 
by che tule of the Relatiue, and it muuſt be ſo by chat rule. 
Animo] followeth next, The Subſtantiue to be ſer before 
the Adiectiue; it is like CMagifroin all. The Ablaciue caſe, 
becauſe it fignifieth in the minde, and not into the minde: 
becauſe, in, without this ſigne, to, ſerues to the Ablatiue 
caſe, and is i figne thereof, It is alſo by the rule, 2 
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this Prepoſition In, is not expreſſed, but vnderſtood. 

Tuo] A Pronoune poſſeſſive, 
wants the Vocatiue caſe. It is ſer downe in my booke, and 
dvth agree in all things with amo; by the rule of, The Ad- 
ieQiue, whether it be Noune, Pronoune, or Participle, a- 
greeth with his Subſt, &c. And ſo on for the reſt. 

In this firſt kinde of parſin 
trance, aske them the Engliſh o 
to giue you the Latine, and fo toparſe, looking on their 
Latine bookes, to incourage them; iuſt in the manner as is 
R ntiten Jo it. looking onel 

Aſter a little time cauſe to do it, looking onely vpon. 
the Engliſh Tranſlation. 1 

Then {which is the principall, and wherein you will take 
much delight) cauſe them amongſt themſelues to conſtrue 
and parſe out of the tranſlation vntill they can ſay, or out 
of their Authors, whether they can ſooner : but when they 
come to ſay, cauſe them to ſay each ſentence, firft in Eng- 
liſh, then to conftrue and parſe them; and all with their 
bookes vnder their armes:what they cannot repeate ſo, they 
will do it if you aske them queſtions of ir. You ſhall find by 
experience — jeofkice.ol who are apt will do 


this as ſoone, ww do „as looking their 
books (if ſo that they but vnderſta — 2 
and ſo they will make all their owne moſt ſurely. Thus I 
would haue them to do in Sententiæ, Conſabnlatiummle and 
Cue, if you will. After in the middle ſourmes, as in Eſops Fa- 
bles, Ouid de Triftibns,or Omnia: Met ,&c.(becauſe 
either the mater is not ſo familiar and to remeinber, 
or the Lecture longer) I would haue them to parſethus, 
looking vpon their cranflation; but then to parſe wholly in 
Latine: and I can aſſure youby ſome good experience, that 

through Gods bleſſing, you will admire their profitin 
Spend. Surely Sir, this way of parſing is moſt direct and 
laine; and the benefits muſt needs be exceeding great: 
ut giue me leaue yet to aske one * dt.yow concerning 
this parſing amongſt the * Ihaue heard of _ 

2 * 
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like bows or mo, but that it Tuo. 


, you may at the firſt en- aner of bea 
Feach word,and cauſe them !*s ther Le- 


» 


0 
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part Speech 
| each word is. 


| Sub Pautiaer, 
and hom to 
hnow them. 


| How Adie- 
Ainet. 


| y the Latine 
ad,oyxcd. 

In us or er like 
bonus. 
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Hew to; uo by who would teach theirenterers to know by the very words, 
the vnd wat what part of Speech each word is. How may that be done? 


Phil. This may very well be done,euen according tothis 
enſample aboue, when euery thing is examined at large. As 
for example, Cauſe your Scholler to do this: 

1. Tomarke out all thoſe words, which they haue lear- 
ned, being ſer downe in their Accedences ; as Pronounes, 
Aduetbes, Coniunctions, Interiections: that they know all 
thoſe. Then haue they nothing to trouble them with; but 
they may know that all the reſt are either Nounes, Verbes, 
or Participles, or elſe Gerunds or Supines belonging to the 
Verbes, or ſome other Aduerbes. 

2. For thoſe parts of Speech , when your Scholler can 
conſtrue petſectly, they may be knowne by theſt Latine 
and Engliſh together, hether they be Nounes, Verbs, Par- 
ticiples, or ſuch Aduerbes; ehiefly, when they are very cun- 
ning in their on of Speech in their Accedence, and que- 
ſtions thereof. 

1. The Noune Subſtantiues, that they are names of things, 
to which you may put to 4, or the, as was ſaid; as A boy, A 
Scholler, but cannot put to the wotd Thing. in any good 
ſenſe. And more fully, hen · the Latine is put to the Engliſh; 
as peer A boy, like Magiſter:diſcipulus a Scholler, like Na- 


er. 

The Noune Adiectiues contrarily, though they ſigniſie a 
thing; yet they cannot Rand by themſelues in ſenſe, valeſſe 
you put to (Thing) ot ſome other word expreſly or ynder- 
Rood; nor you cannot in proper ſpeech put to a, or the, As 
we cannot ſay properly, A good, An euill: but we may ſay 
A good man, A good houſe, An euill thing, And when they 
are put Subſtantiuely, yet chung jy property vnderſtood: as 
bonum.,a good, thing, ſummugychpnun the chieſeſt good 
thing; though we call it the chi ſi good. 

Theſe Adiect. ues alſo may be moreſu'ly vodetſtood, by 
the Latine words: as if they end in vs or er, chey ate like bo- 
nut; except thoſe expreſſed like Nounes, and ſome few 
ſtraage Adiectiues, which are partly SubRanciues,parily Ad- 

1 iectiues 
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jectiues ſer downe inthe: Rule, At ſans gue: flexn, te. 28 

Paxper, puber, &c. And inthe Rule, Hac propriam , Oc. us 

Campeſter, & c. 

Adie ctiues ending in aus or eus (though they be Partici- In ans, ens, x, 
ples) and alſo in x, and vr, as concori, ate declined like fælixʒ , Uke fœlix. 
and ſome in or, as memor. | 

Adiectiues in i, ior, [or jor, ] and ius ſignifying the Com- Ju ii, or, ius, 
paratiue degree, that is to ſay, more, are like Tri: as Dads like triftis. 
cu, dulcior, maior dulcins. 

Finally, if the child but know his word to be like any of 
the examples of a Noune Subſtantiue, as Mnſa, Magiiter, 

Regnum, Lapis, Manns, Meridies, he knoweth it to be a 
Noune Subſtantiue. If like bowes,unws, flix, triſtit, a Noune 
Adiectiue. a 

Verbes alſo may beknowne moſt plainely by. the Eng- He Verber may 

liſh and Latine together. As, the words ſignifying, doing, be knowne, 
ſuffering or being, and like Amo, deco, lago, audio, or amor, 
deceor, leger, andior , or any perſon comming of them in a- 
ny e or Tenſe, and ſignifying like to them, are Verbs. 
So by the ſignes of the Tenles; do, did or didſt, haue, haſt, 
hath, had or haddeſt, ſhall or will. By the figaes of the 
Moods; Or ſigues of the Paſſiue: as am, are, urt, was, were, 
wert, be or beene: where any of theſe ſignes are, are com- 
monly Verbes. 

And finally, this is gene rall for the Verbes, as for the 
Nounes; that if either the child can tell ofhimſelfe, or you 
bur ſhew him what perſon in a Verbe it is like, he can tell 
preſently that it is a Verbe, and moſt queſtions belonging 
to it. As knowing that capi thou coueteſt, is like /zgis thou 
readeſt, he knoweth preſently, that ĩt is a Verbe of the third 
Coniugation, and the Moode, Tenſe, &c. 

The like may be ſaid for Gerunds of Verbes, and Su- unde. 
pines, in all things, as forthe Verbe before. Supines, 

Participles alſo may? be plainely knowne by the very participtes. 
ſame manner; and chiefly by their endings in Engliſh and 
Latine both together. As the words that end in | ing] 
in Engliſh , and in Latine in _ ens, are ** 
| 3 | 


Parjng nag 


Future in rus. 
Future in dus. 


How to nem o- 


ther Adu:rbes 
beſides thoſe in 
the book:s. 


Of Compariſon. 


Q alitie. 


e 1 
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ofthe Preſentrenſe. Words ia d,r, or a, and their Latine in 
tar, ſur, au, are Partici 5 the Preter tenſe. So thoſe 
words ending in rus in Latine, and —_— to do or a- 
bout to do, of the Future in y#s, And in — to 
be done like the Inſinitiue Moode Paſſiue, are Panticiples of 
the Future in diu. 
| Aduerbes, (beſides thoſe in the booke, or which 
fhould bee ſer downe in the Engliſh Aduerbe as they are in 
the ay are but either Aduerbes of Compariſon or 2 


Thofeof Compaſs end in a , and Sgnific corey: or 
ine, and ſignific moſt. 

Thoſe in Qvalhie end in d, or in commonly; nad all 
of theſe haue their Engliſh vſually ending in ly: as 4] 
8 Aoctius more emed. . moſt . 
ne Ye X P11 2,28 Fo 

To conclude, [they ire alſo marked e in all 
bookes which are well printed, with graue accents ouer 
them, to diſtinguiſh them from other parts of Speech, 
and that they may be knowne to be Aduerbes: as de 
leamedly., tobe kaowoe from dh the Vocatiue caſe of 
the Adiectiue: ſo d oſtds. And thus are all Aduerbesof like 
nature; as qu then, to be diſtinguiſhed from qu which, 
the Pronoune. 


4 alſo n Prepoſitions are ſo marked: as peut, 


" pond, eand ſee the 0 of all this, het the 
parts of may bee knowne or neerely gheſſed at: 
and do fi 80 oa with you , rejoycing ia this our _ 


rence. 

Norwihlandingthre is one thing I have heard; thats 

child may not only be taught to know what part 

each word is, but alſo of what Coniugation any Verbe is, 

if he heare but the firſt perſon of the Indicatiue 
Moodezthat — key mam 

this ſeemeth to me vnpoſſible 


Wr logins, wy ike on3 one 


+ 
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and eſpecially thoſe ofthe firſt and third Coniugation, ſo 

hard to be diſtinguiſhed, that this may oft trouble a learned 4,617 2 

man, and much more a young Scholler. hnow of what 
Phil. This which ſeemes to you ſo impoſſible , may bee Comngetion any 

likewiſe - eafily done by a child, by the helpe of this di- Y be 7s. 

reQiqp-which I ſhall heete ſer downe before your face, and 

by ene obſeruation or two ariſing therefrom. 


— 


venco, which ore ofthe fourth, 


Se 


*Fil, [4 


A direction how to know the Coniugation of any Simple 


Verbe ( and ſo of the compounds which may be 
pions, the gens ) althozgh the 
* learner neuer heard the Verbs 


before. 


LI Verbes in o, as doces are of the ſecond Coniugati- 4 eden 
Ac except a few of the firſt Coniugation; and e, ques, ivo the — 


Mn CJ: ! 


0 | iugations of 
So Deponengs alſo in tor are of the ſecondias ſarcr amen, . 


mereor,veroer maſereor /icear wich their Compounds. Verbes of the ſe. 


And onely theſe ſixe, ſo farre as I remember.Soallo Verbs ;,,y — 
in £0 alone, f | tion: eaſily 
All Verbes ending in i; as andi, and in iar, as aui, ene. 
they onely, are of the fourth Coniugetion., except a Cen the 4, 


2 are of the third, and ſome of the firſt noted * 4lüen. 


All che verbes of the third Coniugation are ſer downe nbi x. 
in the rules of the Verbs, at Tertia preterieum formabit, cc. Coniagacion, 
Except * which follow in this Table, which are alſo of 


L4 


| | 
| | 
r 11 
: * a * * « 
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| Acne, argus, cu, clepo,repo,ſcerpe, [Theſe alſo of the 
= — po 9 15 Fit andthird, ina 
3% e, fternuo , ſus, Ce elepſo, pro clipo to | diuerle ſignifica- 
i ; cale or take a» WT, 


4 libus, Ty tion. 1 
; putwr. pſe 3.5 [appelie, au, to call. 
/ wW , to kneade. FR 


elube. * appelio, is, appiali. 

ico. bete, quaſs bene to bring tos to ap. 

ſeudo, pands, pindo, to J its, to go. proach, to ar- 
idem quod pinſo, Varro. ti ue, to apply. 


traltè prendo * 
4 cendo n 5 
incendo , 4 cando, 
obſoleto, defends, 
offends , infendo, 
L fendo obſoleto. | 
cingo, clango, fli- 
Eo, frigo , merge, 

munge , 


mg , 
ſug, tego , tings, 


| 21 


uo reſtinguo, 
,4 


grinde : but im- 
| mols, as: promello, 
an old word, ſig- 
nify ing to ſtir vp 
ſtrife, or to make 
delay. 

fremo, gemo, tremo. 


ö 
» (0 Yanne | 
_ COME 


| 2. — 


1 
i} 


prehondo „ c- Callia/ es. except þ — to make 
\ © i SY 
Th 4, to de- 


cer, to pulh 
it che h 
nu do, lacret. 


Theſe old words 


ng cingo. 


claudo 


third coniugation | 
inthe — i- 


| Theſe following| 
Jare of the firſt and 


leds. 
page. 


6 1 


— 


ead, as \ 


cation, 
ſow, too, piſo 

to ſtampe out the 

hus kes of corne. 


ce iue. 
colo, a, to 
ſtraine. 

colo, it, to wor- 
Lan pe 
como, 4s, to trim 
ot lay out. 


9 * 


ED 4s, '2 


[7 coma, 6,66 


crouble in mind, 
I con fferus, is, to 
ſtrew ot ſcatter. 


— dedicate. 
co,ir, tolay. * 
9 
, to bring vp. 


Ng: to YOW, 


daco,is;'to leade, 
euallo, at, to caft 
out of the dores.' 
exallo,ss,toyvannc 
or to make cleane 


corne. ; 
funds, 


Oo WO. OI AE 
a . 
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\ fundo,as, to 
found, eſtabliſh, 
fuudo, u, to poure 


out. 


Embaſſador, or 

to bequeath. 
lego is, to reade, to 
gither, ſteale, or 

(to ſtrilte ſayle. 
mando, u, to com- 
mand 


5 A, to (end 


(nitto, as, to winke 
often. 
nicto, is, to open 
as a hound, or. 


queſt as a ſpaniel, 
pedo, u, to breake 


mando, it, to cates | 


2 prop. 
2 


winde. 
ſero, ar, to locke. 
ſero, is, to lay 

in order or to 
. ſowe. 


Theſe are of the 
ſecond and third; 


PR” 


There are ſome in 
eo, as, beo, meo, 
ſeres, 

And all other Verbs 
in zo, derived from 
Nouns in dur, & ca, 
as calces: of which 
alſo is calcio, of cal. 
cenr,nanſeo, of na- 
ſea, 

Some alſo in is, as 
freo, bio, pis to | 
pleaſe God by ſa- 
crifice. 


Tr, 40. 


on 
gargaridio. 
Andall other Verbs | 
in io and i, deti- | 
ued from Nounes 
in Jar, ia, imm, and 
54s: 1. mnie, of 


f.. Ns: 4 %. 
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| [Theſe old words, ancio, 
— ferueo. aſcio. 
cas. | cance. ſomnis, 
fulgo.) ' fulgeo. calammor, 
; old; for olco. ; AnXxilior. 
clus, claes, glacio a glacier, 
| fren- fren- ſatio a ſatics, 
do, deo. dior. ; 
excello and excelles, And ſo all other 
= like; except theſe 
Of che firſt Coniu- | which are of the 
gation, | [fourth Coniugati- 


on; 2s, inepeio, 
inſanio, 
e. 


Finally all other 
Verbes befides 
theſe, ate of the 
firſt Coniugation ; 
andare infinitely 
moe then of all 
the other three 


- | Coniugations 


jointly, 


E 


toile ia 


The ſir 
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Spend. I ſee that to be true, which is ſaid of a Parablezthar 
before it be expounded, nothing ſeemes more hard and ob- 
ſcure; but when it is once made plaine, nothing is more 
cleate: ſo is it in this, and in the way of conſtruing and par- 
fing, by the helpe of the rule, and in diuets other things, 
which you haue ſhewed vnto me. 580 

Phil. It is moſt certaine which you ſay. I my ſelfe haue 
ſo _— this matter of knowing what Coniugation 
any Verbe is of, tobe impoſſible : but you ſee what things, 


4 


This direflim paine and diligence may finde out. As for this direction, I 
for fading ous acknowledge it wholly to that painfull M. Coop, who writ 
— 3 the Engliſh Schoolemaſter. And . this one, it may euident 


ly appeare, hat further benefit the Latine tongue might 


—— = hoped for by his labours, if God had youchſafed him 


life to haue brought them to perfection; or if others had 
bin carefull to haue afforded him that helpe that they might 
haue done. i 

Hand. It is a great pitie that he, or any other, ſhould want 
any helpe or means, in profitable a worke ; and a token 
of Gods diſpleaſure, that we ſhould be deptiued of ſuch 
profitable labours, But, to returne againe to this matter of 
parſing; you baue very well Garisfied me concerning the 
yonger ſort, and their parſing : yet there is one thing con- 
cerning this Grammaticall parſing amongſt the yonger, 


Much tine and which I muſt crave of you. That there is ſo much time ſpent 


' examining euery thing; the Maſter asking N. ion 
particularly, and the ſcholler anſwering : which befides the 


pn loſſe of time, it is a very great wearineſſe to the Maſter. I 
22 bee. Prey you 1 me the very ſhorteſt and ſpeedieſt way which 


teſt & Þ:edieft Phil, Some very learved would haue this parfing be 
— in by pen, and by characters for ſhottneſſe: But — 2 


account to f 
— ws this may be done two or three ſchollert tanght by 
— this Grd 


themſelues; yet. this. to require farte mate time 

(both for writing co ſet ouery thing donc. and alſo for exa- 
mining by che Maſter) then can be performad in the com- 
mon Schooles. | | 


But 
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Bur the ſhorteſt, ſureſt, moſt pleaſant and eaſie way both zut ibis will be 
to Maſter and Scholler, I touched before, if you marked it: found molt ſhor 
and it is this. Aſter that they haue been entted, and trained di caſte. 
vp ſome twelue-monerh in the loweſt fourme by queſtions, 
2s the example was ſhewed out of 2aimils; then, when 
they goe incothe next fourme, as into Caro, to begin to 
parſe euery one of themſelues, as reading a Lecture, each 7* — 
his piece: I meane chiefly, when they come to ſay their — 
lectures. Example. 

For example: To take thoſe two firſt yerſes of Qui ibi, 9 
becauſe they are parſed before. Firſt let them eonſtrue per- 
fectty in the Grammaticalt order, as was faid : then let each 
parſe bis word or two, as they conſtrued, euer marking the 
laſt word, and in all things juſt in the ſame manner, as is ſer 
downe before; but only to do is of chemſelues without any 
queſtion asked, for the ſaumg of time: Onelythe Maſter, 
or he who heareth them, is to aske where they do omir any 
neceſſary queſtion in any word, or where they miſſe. 

As thus: The child having conſtrued, begins of him- » ample. 
ſclfe, | 1 2 
Per oh child. It is to be parſed firſt, becauſe it is fitſt in 
conſtruing. Puer, is like Magiſter. A Nowne Subſtantiue 
common of the ſecond Declenfion ; and ſo he declines it, 
ſo farre as the Maſterthinkes meer, at leaſt giuing the Ge- 
nitive caſe; for if they be well entred in the Accedence, 
they will eaſily decline any reguler word, when they know 
the ex After he ſhewes the rule when he bach decli- 
ned any Nowneor Verbe. As Pwerprueri, is a graue increa- 
ſer; and therefore of the Maſculine Gender. Nomen cre- 
ſtentis pennleima ſj Gemini fit granit, &. Aſo the Vocatiue 
caſe knowne by calling or ſpeaking to, as 6 Aagiſter, ò Ma- 
ſter. Qi is next, a Pronoune Relatiue, &c. So euery thing 
in the ſame order as before. 
To helpe your ſchollets to dothis: Remember firſt when <9 
have vied for a time to parſe themouereuery word ſo, 79 helpe to pre- 
ote them, that ur le they may dv the like; pare the children 
then for ſi — — — lectures of ſer e 
chem - taking lectures. 


— ——oê . — — 


To warke out 
bard words. 


See more of this 
marking before 
in the third ge- 
nerall obſerua- 
tion. 


Example of mar- 
king bard words . 
among. the 8 


caterers, 


7 them io ene them, or cauſe them to turne to the places in their 
— — — to you. 1 . 
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themſelues, that they can conſtrue to cauſe only ſome one 
of them to reade ouer their lecture, to ſee that they pro- 
nounce it right, and to conſtrue if you will, if time ſo per- 
mit, or to reade is ouer to them: And what words you ob- 
ſerue to be hard, which you thinke they know not, you may 
aske them what thoſe words are like, and how they are de- 
clined, or where they haue learned them, as was ſaid. Where 
they cannot tell any, or haue any new word which they 
baue not learned, to make that plaine vnto them, and to 
cauſe euery one of the fourm, as was directed in the third 

nerall obſerustion, to make a line ynder that word, ot yn- 
der that part of the word, that letter or ſyllable wherein the 
difficulty lyeth; for a little helpe will bring the whole re- 
membrance, Or to note them with ſome marke or letter 
ouer the head of the word. 
As in the enterers, to note the Declenſion with ad, over 
the head, and a ſigure ſignifying which Declenſion. 
The Coniugation with ac, and a figure. 
Heteroclites with an h; lame Verbs with an /. 
For example, to take that which was parſed before, 


| * 4 2. PA 2, 5 4! 3. Cc. 
Dui mibi diſcipulus puer es cupic atq; doceri, 
Huc ados hac animo concipe dicta tus. 


Here diſcipalur and puer are noted for the ſecond De- 
clenſion, capi the third Coniugation, ados for the Compoſi- 
tion of ad and ſum concipe for changing a into i. 

Or you —— Declenſions and Coniugations, by 
ſetting downe but onely the firſt letters of the examples, 
which they celike, 8s Ae — — G 8 

are like , per; cupit, & r. 

The former is che ſhorter, aſter — are acquainted with 
it,and can make their figures, 

And euer what rules they are not well acquainted wich, 


As 
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As they proceed to higher fourmes, and are more perfect, vuirg in the 
marke only thoſe which haue moſt difficulty, as Notations, bizher ſourmer. 
Deriuations, figuratiue Conſtructions, Tropes, Figures, and 
the like: and what they ſeate they cannot remember by a 
marke, cauſe them to write thoſe in the Margent in a fine 
hand, or in ſome little booke. 

In the lower fourmes,you marking one book your ſelfe, 
all the reſt may marke theirs after it, vntill they can doe it of 
themſelues, 

The ends of this marking, are, as I ſaid, that they may The ends ſ m. 
take moſt paines in theſe; for the reſt they can doe eaſily, *g lbeir books, 
and almoſt of themſe lues. And alſo that when they con- 
ſtrue and repeat ouer their Auchors,they may oft poſe ouer 
thoſe hard words. And thus they ſhall keepe their Au- 
thors, which they haue learned, to the credit of the Schoole, 
with the profiting and incouragement of the Schollers , 
that they ſhall goe farre fafer forward , then by any other 
meanes. 

Send. But this marking may indanger them, to make 
them Tiuants, and to truſt their bookes more then their me- 
mories. l 

Phil. Tanſwer no, not at all, but to performe a neceſſary 355 king the 
fupply vnto the children. For childrens memories are weak: hd words 
and they are ſoone diſcourtged by the difficulty and lear- {or remebraxce, 
ning. and by the haſtineſſe of their Maſters, And therefore * wy —_ abs 
they had need of all helpes at the beginning. It is alſo the mw — 
oſt repeating over of any thing, which imprints it in their and prenenteth 
memory for cuet. mary incenueni 

Of thecontrary, try amongęſt. children of the ſharpeſt **<; 
wits, and beſt memories, if they haue nor ſome helps, he- | * * — 
ther they will not be long in lestniog to parſe a Lecture: 
and when they can parſe it very petfe&ly, ptoue them vith- 
in a moneth after, whether they will not haue forgotten, at 
leaſt, moſt of the hardeſt & chicke mattets. Theo thinke what 
a vexatian it is co the honeſt- minded Maſter. chat would be 
alwayes ready togiue-an account of the profiting of his 
ſchollegand withall when he mult teach himevery thing a- 


new, . 


AR. 
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new, which he hath forgotten: neither his leiſure will any 
way ſcrue; he hauing many fourmes, and being to goe for- 
ward daily with his ers in ſome new conſtructiou; 
befides many other like diſcommodities. 

Spoxd. But there is another kinde of appoſing, which I 
remember in the note, and which you mentioned; how to 
teach children to make right vie of their Authors, euen of 

gf ſentence: — — — 5 
How 10 « Phil. Yes truely: and that which I account the very pri 
225 cipall, and as it were the very picking ee 
matter words, and the life of every Lecture; to get both the matter and al- 
ef ſo the Latine words and phraſes, that they make them their 
each Leflure. owneto vie as need or occafion 

Spoxd. That muſt needs be of excellent vſe: for though lt 
be Tea runs TY 19 perfectly; yet it 
is nothing in regard ofthis, — not know how to 
poſing them, a Iſhewed: the 

Phil. This is one appoſing SI ou 
manner in the miha, to make them — 
Rand ; and that firft in Engliſh, then in Latine : and to cauſe 
them toanſwer both wayes, both words and ſentences, as 
ſen in the beginning of 

ex p aſentenceortwoin 0 
that little booke,, called Sexrertie Paerilis: which is well 
worthy to be read firſt vnto children, becauſe it hath been 

red with much care and aduice to enter yonger ſchol- 

or Latinc and matter way meet for them: but of 
—— KK —— 
my . t you may examine 
thus, — fr ſentences fie 
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to proue it; he anſwereth , Aavicis opirnlare. 

Or aske by a diftribution thus; Whether muſt you helpe 
or forſake your friends? The child anſwereth, I muſt helpe 
them. Then bid him to giue you 8 ſentence; he anſwereth, 
Amici opitulare. 

Or thus by Compariſon ; Whether ought you to helpe 
your friends, or others firſt? or friends or enemies, &c. 
When the child hath anſwered, euer bid him to giue his 
—_— So on — — reſt. A 

e more plainly you can propound your queſtion, that 
the child ma —2 it - and — in the very 
words - his _ . — * os — the 
words ſeuerally : How ſay you Helpe? wereth Opits- 
lare, Friends, —— But of this — 


After the child hath been a while thus practiſed, then vic Euupleef era. 
to examine both in Engliſh and Latine together: I meanc mining Engiiſc” 
propounding the queſtions firſt inEogliſh, chen in Lacine; 2 L 
and ſo let him anſwer, that the matter andEngliſh may bring — 


the Latine with them: which they will certainly doe. The 
manner I ſhewed in examining in the Latine rules: I will ſee 
dovvne one other example, in the ſentences of three words; 
Amor vincit mA. 
Out of this ſenrence I examine thus: 
9 . 
. Oue. 


Then bid him giue the ſentence. 

A. Amor vincit onenia. 

Or thus: Is there any thing chat can overcome all 
things? | 

A. Yes; Loue. , 

Or thus more particularly, to put delight and vnderſtan- 
ding into them. 9 

NX Whatischar which wil ouercotne learning, and make 
it our owne? ; 


A. Loue of learning, or louing our bookes. 
Q. Giueme a ſentence to proue it, 
A. Amor vincit amuia, &. 
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Then examine in Latine the very ſame things; but vtte- 
ring them in Latine and Engliſh together, as thus: 

Quid vincet omnia? what will ouercome all things? 

R. Amor. 

Or thus: Eft ne 25 poteſt ommia wincere ? Is there 
ally thing that can ouercome all things? R. n. 

12 Lid e: What; is it? 

» Amore 

s. Da — 

2. Orchus: Quidvincir m What wil loue ouercome? 

R. Onmia, All things. 

txamixing fix So in Cato, to as ke, as in the firſt verſes, 
the vſe in Cato. 2 What ching ought to be chiete vnto vs ? 
5 A. Theworſhip of God. | 

2. Da ſextentiam. | 

R. Cultus Dei precipuns, 

2. Da carmen. 

R. Si Denseft auimus nobit, &Ʒe. 

Then to eamine tlie Verſes by potts if you will : as 65 
Deuteſt aum, r. Aske, 

Qualit ef Dens? What is God, or what one? 

A. Animns, A ſpirit, or ſpiricvall nature or being. 

2. Au itanebis dicunt? vel, Qn wobjrica dicuns ? Who 
or what things tell vs ſo : * 

R. Carmina, Verſes, or Poets who write Verſes, 

2. —— f 4 

2. Da carmen. 

R. Si Denseff . &c, 

Thus throughout, onely where they vnderſtand nod to 

ad the queſtion, as yell in Engliſh, as in Latine, and 
ſo to anſwer. 

Alſo you may examine thus: What Verſes in («to haue 
you, to proue that the worſhip of God muſt he chiefly re- 
garded? A. Si Deuseſt aninour, 0 

What againſt ſleepineſſe and idlenaſſe? * 


A. Plus vigila ſemper, c. 5 
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So in Eſops Fables, beſides the examining every piece of *x«nining ibe 
a ſentence 2 the Lectures, as thus: W F — ' Elop 
Gallus Gallinacexs, dum werrit ftercorariam,offendis gem- 1 
mam, Cc. - 
Q. Quid offendebat Gallus, dum vertit ftercorarium? 
R. Offend gemmam, &. 
Cauſe the children to tell you, what every Fable is about 
or a — what it teacheth, in a word or two. For exam- 
le, thus: 
Q. What Fable haue you againſt the ſooliſh contempt 
of learning and vertue, and preferring play or pleaſure be- 
fore it? 

A. The Fable of the Cocke, ſcratching in the dung-hill, 

O. after this manner: 

Q. What Fable haue you againſt the fooliſh negleR of 
learning ? 

A. The Fable of the Cocke, ſcratching in the dung- hill. Mahing areport 

2- Cauſe them to make a good and pithy report of the ibeir Fables, 
Fable;firſt in Engliſh, then in Latine: and that either in the 
words of the Author, or of themſelues as they can; and as 
they did in Engliſh. For, this practice in Engliſh to make a 
good report of a Fable, is of ſingular vſe, to cauſe them to 
vtter their mindes well in Engliſh; and would neuer be o- 
mitted for that and like purpoſes. 

In other bookes the vſe is according to the quality of Theſe accov- 
them: 9% in Cree Pueriler , the vie is for the aug is r g. 
children to tale to one another in che ſame words. lity of the books, 

In Stwrmins Epiſtles, and others of Tully, the phraſe prin- 
cipally is to be regarded: as alſo in the Poets, the Poeticall 

hraſe. 

: For the further vſe of them for imitation both in Epiſtles 
and Verſes, I ſhall ſpeake after in their place. 

But for the Latine and matter to make it our owne, I find The ef 
the chief benefit to be in oft teading them out of the Gram- n yu. 3 
maticall tranſlations, ouer and ouer, vntill the Latine be as tine and mater 
familiar to the Scholler, as the Engliſh : as I noted inthe be- our oe. 
nefits of the Tranflations, And alſo in ſaying and . 

M 
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of Lectures (I meanc the weekes worke ) to conſttu e with- 
out booke: and then repeate them in Verſe, or as they ate 
without booke. 
*in Tulies For the vſe in Tullies Offices and Owids Metamorphoſis , I 
Uifices , aud haue ſet in the Margents of the Tranſlations the ſu nme of 
Ouids Aeta. all tte matter; which is very notable and full ot delight. 
1087 299/05. For par ſing in the higheſt fourmes : to obſctue onely for 
„ breuity ſake the difficulties of Grammar ot Rnetotic ke, ſpe- 
* — ciall phraſes, or the like; th Maiter onely to examine what 
4 things they om t, c wherein he ſuſpectꝭ them negligent. In 
parking they may vſe theſe or the like ſpeeche:; 
| He ſunt diſſicultates Grammatice. He eleg.intiz Rhetorices, 
1 Reli qua lunrora, trit a. pueriliu, & c. 
In Post ry alto, Paraſes be: Epitheta iſta. 
| 1 Let all this t xaniiaation be on:ly in pute Latine, from 
All in Lirae in the very lowett tourmes, except the firſt or ſecond at the 
the 6:y'& moſi. For they w.ll do it wich caſe, if they be rightly entered 
3 from the beginning; and that the Matter euer do it betore 
them where they are not able: and to obierue wherein they 
are moſt defectiue, therein to take the molt paines. 
F poud. Although theſe things cannot but be very profi- 
table; yet being ſo many , they can hardly be put in practice 
in the greater Schooles. I pray you rehearſe me the ſumme 
of thoſe which you take moſt neceflary for daily vſe. 
Phil. Theſe are they; Cauſe your Schollers to reade firſt 
The ſumme of | 
their Lecture dittinctiy, and contue truly: to parſe as they 


1 


DIP — — 


all, princepally e 
nec ny ſor conſtrue, cuer marking the laſt principall word : to ſhew 
par ſings | where they haue learned euety hard word: what exams 


ple euery hard word is like; ſo to giue rules and examples of 
them, both foi Erymologie and Syntax, as after for the Rhe- 
toricke, as need is. To parſe of themſelues, as reading a Le- 
cture, and that onely in Latine n they come to lay, ex- 
cepr, it; the very loweit fourmes : make ſome marke at e- 
uery hard word, which you note vntothem, to take the 
molt paines in thoſe : among che younger ſpecially, to ex- 
amine each Lectute for the vie; whereby they may get mat- 
ter, words, and phraſes, all vnder one, In the higbeſt, for 

ſpeedineſſe 


— — — — 


— — — * a = 


1 
7 


. 
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ſpeedineſſe to examine onely the diffitulties, as you ſee te- 
quiſite, to let them neme the 1ule in a wo: d or iwo; to ob- 
ſerue phraſes and Epithets. In all repetitions among't 
themſelues, and conſtruing ouet their Authors, to examine 
ouer all the noted words, as time permits. 


EEE TS ESTS0OH.i = Ls=-) 
C H A P. X. 


Of making Lat ne; hore to enter child;en th ere, 'n with 
delight and certainty , without d inger of falſe La- 
tine, barbarous phraſe, or any other like 
incmuecs icuce. 


Spoud. 
Ow that you haue thus lovingly ledde me bo the 
band, thorow the way of layin g a ſure fi caaudati- 
on amongſt my children , for all the ground $ 
both of. Accedence and Grammar; and alſo of 
conſtruing and parſing : : let me ſtill jncreate you to goe on 
before mc;and next to ſhew how I may enter my children 
for making of Latine: end then thorow the ſcuetall exer- 


ciſes thereof, This I haue found extremely diffi ult. For To enter: 15 


although it hath beene a matter of continuall vezrrion ar 

paine vnto my ſelfe, and of feare vnto my poore Scholler 
yet haue I found as little pro firing ther! in, as in any other; 
but that my children will Rill write fa tine . bord. ou 


hraſe, and without any cettainty, after a very long time ot“ 
P 8 


exerciſe. 

If therefore you can guide methe way, how Im do 
that which you ſpake of before , that Imay enter my c: i- 
dren with caſe and del ght boch to my ſelſe and cork; 
and allo ſurely withour Fu ger of mak: no ll e s. 
or barbarous phraſe; I ſh: It further {knelt CC my 
ſelfe, to haue recciued yet a g eatei Lew fo then in all the 
former. And aboue all, if y.u can dire a Mc now by that 
M 2 time 
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time that they haue beene not two yeeres onely, but three 
or foure yeeres in conſtruction, they may be able to make 
true Latine, and pure Tally in ordinary morall matters, For 
I my ſelfe haue —— able to cauſe my children to do 
this at fourteene or fifreenc yeeres of age; nor then to war- 
rant that which they haue done: neither do I thinke that it 
is much otherwiſe in our ordinary Schooles. 
Phil. I ſhall willingly ſatisfie your requeſt herein like- 
wiſe, and ſhew you what I haue found: onely let me ſee, as 
| before, what courſe your ſelſe haue taken, to enter your 
children. ; 
— 1 _ V ub mak which I thinke is com- 
mon iſed in es: Ihaue giuen them vwlparr, 
— met or Enpliſhes ,ſuch as I haue deviſed, — be made in Latine: 
56 make Laine · and at the firſt entrance I haue taught and heard them, how 
to make euety word in Latine, word by word, according to 
their rules. After a while I haue onely giuen them ſuch 
yulgars, and appointed them a time, againſt which they 
ſhould bring them made in Latine: agd at the peruſing and 
— of them, I haue beene wont to correct them 
ſharply, tor their faults in writing, and for their negligence; 
— have giuen then new Engliſhes: and it may be I haue 
told them the Latine to the hardeſt words. This is the courſe 
that I have followed. 
Phil. Our learned Schoole-maſter M. Adam, doth not 
The butcher'y vithout cauſe tearme this the butcherly feare of making 
— Latines. For to omit the trouble to the Maſter, and that it 
: will require a ready wit, to giue variety of ſuch yulgars to 
the children; and alſo that it will aske good learning and 
iudgement to direct them, to make not onely true Latine, 
but pure you» with all; what a terrouc muſt this needes 
be vnto the young Scholler, who feares to be corrected for 
The ſhorteſt wey euery fault, and hardly knoweth ia any thing, what to make 
to enter $chol- vpoti ſure and certaine grounds? But for the way, this I find 
lers to mate L4- the ſhorteſt, ſureſt, and eaſieſt both to Maſter and Scholler 
hee? 4 und which will certainely effect wharſocuer hath been ſaid: 
: and that Maſter and Scholler may ptoceede — 
an 


Of the re 
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and boldlʒ ed ue vthat ahey doo 2ncitigu up 5: 20 

1. Ser thm your Scholler be very cunning in his Aue 1. 70 he eres. 
dence; and Grammar as he goeth forward: and chiefely i in ding perſei in 
Nounes and 7 þe able to giue each caſe of a Noune, C res; 

hon oft Verbef boch Latine tu Hng- eee. 

— L wiſhed you, and ih wed the | 


_— rexrleafiby the OE RIVAL the te- 
minations of them. 

2. Beſides the co and — — their Tednres Eatb dey fo 
5 the loweſt — lich «> Latine 
tran ſlation ac ſelſt — ores 4% 228 
. ——— — — ae 
Latine j as it ————— Lo abi muſt beſo,” 
tine qt their lectures, — a reaſon why each word muſt | 
bdn(o;und not vtherwiſe, their booes being ſhun I ſer you 
downe the manner before, in the vſe of the Grammiatical! 
rule for making Lacioe, Io chat example Ati one 
ſum; &. Letto * — you a word or vo for your little 
ones ʒ take thit firſt ſentence, Auris opiendare > when you _. 
haur made chan to vnderſtand the meaning, ander amined Ger 
— arr vary pur * — ü et, 

ow can you make this in Latine; Helpe riends de low r 
. tore 2403 0 Za be br 
2 Opirularu like wha? | | 
A. Like Andarexmiaer; be thqu loued. n 


ce TILING . 
andno;;Berhou helped, as Awierd awaroy , be 4 
te loued. He anſwereth, Becauſe it is a Verbe Deponent, 
Adinely, tohel ; and not, ar = ed. 
= — onde © 5 
. M4> Qurfrighds/'(y.ts 2 yo: N „t N M 
„ rA ä * 
| 
. ee, 3 
dr: ITY POD 
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do the queſtions of dedimng aniithelike. ben ake; why 
lr HCC aſe after the Verbe. 
A. Becauſe the Verb Opitalor, to help, will haue a Datiue 
caſe, by that rule of the Dniue, To profic or diſprofit, &c. 
Theſein lead Theſe my be in lead of ally or Laiines, both for 
of all vulgars. eaſe delighrandoataiibyrs your the child: and 
3. Continuall io you may; eater beyefthe Ruthor / ti warrant both Latine. 
reading leAlurcs, and phraſe, 
7 Next vnto this, that continuall beating out and rea- 


vel — nr 
4 55 pheſe mattet, aud ſentence — their — — 

— _ 229 — 1 
faſt. [ 304 to 917 e d , 910159 T2AAET NT e 
4. Sewing ft . 4. After tian former practiſed far a : you may chuſe 
ſemen”, ts. fone ſentences which they haue not lesred,; and cauſe 
tine out of the them comakethoſe; eicher ſomeourafrhisbooke of Sen- 
book which they tences ot / any ether of like cafemwall mater; and then 
learne, or others. let them deginne to write damue ihat mne in 
22 manner 0 Lehne. : on —_ — = _ | 

This manner find to be moſt eaſie peedy bor ebil. 

2 — 2 dren at theit firſt entrance: whereby they my profit in Eng- 
gſh, Laine, liſh, Latine, Writing true and faire, and allander one labor. 
writing fare, Let them haut thejr,paper- oftheone 
anderae and teeth Engliſh whichy vom tit o- 
Their bookes Um r outroganitr, and word for 


bow ruled. 

To;.this end cauſe them rotule k bookerborh des 
at once, or at leaſt the lines of aus 
other: their lines a good diſnaca aſunttæ 
interline any thing, if chey miſſe a word 
and yarietie, to be ſet ouer the h 
ſide toward the tight hand, in which de Begi i to be ſet, 
to leaue a leſſe margent : on the otheſ ale for iht Latine a 


greater margent; —_— the Latin * 2 


\ 
| 
: 


. 
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leſſe ſpace then the Baglth j and alſo to write all the hard 
— the margent of the Latine, the Nominatiue caſe 
ofthe Noune,and the firſt perſon of the Verbe, if fo you 
pleaſe. Then eaufe ſo many a are to write Latine together 


ming books, pen,inke, and copie before them, and euery 

— 4 fined) es vrrite as —— ſo ſlite as poſſibly 
ey can. | 

W you are to dictate, or deliver vnto them word by anner of dice 
word, the Engliſh of che ſentence, vhich you would haue ting the Engliſh 
therh to turne into Latinzund to do ir accordingitothe man- hich they are 
net of the Grammaticall trunſlatiod; euery Word ia that or- 4e lte 
der and in propriery of Engliſh, anſweriog the Latine a2 
neere as you can. Alſo, you are to vtter each word leaſurely 


and rreatably ; pronouncing cuery part of it, ſo as euery oe 
—— both ae fl mn yowſpeate, aid alte faite and true 
together. & Us , * 4 One dW. an, 200041 VY HI30C 35! 


And to the end to helpe for writing trus Orthographie, 4 prizcipax 
beſides the former — oos of ling 3 as they are wri- f” — — 
ung, coule euery one inorderto ſpelt his J. or 3. wordsto- g,4.07 17 
— vp, att tis fene maf beate, and both; FA. 
may go on in Wrring, u feft'ss he ſpels and you ſpeake, ard Late... 
Thoſe who can wie ioc, to take püswes v0 Write fairer; 
your ſelſe alſo to walke them in the meane time, to 
ſee that euery one of them write true and faire, and to ſhew 
them cheir fnultt by pointing th em to their copies, and v- 
fing like-dire Rjons'mendoned ih the helpes of writing, of 
which Hpake'before, 1 2 © | | 

Aſterywhen theythave thus ſet downe the Engliſh,cauſe e- 
uery one in the like order to make his word os two in Latin 
afrerthe maner vieh ot ſhewed before for making latin, 
thererpwords ofthe Author in he natural or Grimaticall 
order:6 caufe therial to vvrite the ſame words,as he ſpeaks, 
vnleſſe any of them be able ro make it before of chemſelues; 
ho may correct, as they heare their fellowes to make it. 
Cauſe alſd enn y one to ſpell the words which he hath made 
in Layne bke av they dit in Engliſh, ſo as all may heate, and 


go ſutely in writing true Orthography in Latin like wiſe. 
5 A4 And 
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peatin And whep bey haue dane 4 fe Or {o-qpugh as. you 
— To thipks tie en rent ee the md com- 
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who are apt, will do preſently, or — very REG 
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young Scholler; cheth chen to 


oo mD or plece erb 
for compoſing, to Rhetorickes ofter- As firſt to Site dall dn 
or right placmg they — 


their Lat ine. 
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1 Whenthey baue made it in the naturall order, onely 
teade vnto them how Tully, or the Author, hom their ſen- 
tenee is taken of it, doth place it, and ſome reaſon of his va- 
rying, and cauſe them to repeat both wayes, firſt as they 
houe-wriccen, after in compoſition. THR neh, 

2 After that they haue been practiſed a while in the for- 
mer plaine manner, you may make them to doe thus: Cauſe 
their bookes to be ruled in three columnes; in the firſt to 
write the Engliſh, in the ſecond the Latine verbatim, in the 
third to.write in compoſition, to try who can come the nee - 
reſt vnto the author. e 

S pon. Although I take it that I do concelueyonur mea- 
ning in all, and do ſee an evident reaſon of euery thing: yet 
becauſe examples do moſt liuely demonſtrate any matter; 
I pray you ſer me downe one example hereof, and ſhew me 


whas Author pou thinke maſt fit o. gather pbe ſemcencys 
forth of. N 


Phil. In ſtead of your Author, I thinke and flude Tal. Tullics ſenten- 
lies ſeutences the fitteſt ; and of thoſe ſentences, to make cen he ffteſt to 
choiſo of ſuch im euery Chapter, as are moſt eaſie and fami- *HKte/enrence* 
liarechedipacitiget the chjldrens This booke Þ doe c- 


—— 2 the Latine of Tai. 
ly being rhe pureſt and beſt, by the generall applauſe of all 
—— : and r that —— is as a moſt pleaſant 
;'compoled of all ehe ſeweet ſmelling flowers, picked 
of urpoſe our way — — — 
whhvelebookes which the cldren haue ot de learne, ſhall 
alfs helpe to ſurniſh them with ſome ſentences, containin 
ſome of the choiſeſt matter and words, belonging to al 
Moral matters whatſocnery whether to vnderſtand, write, 
thereof; that they ſhall be able to goe forward 
ch eaſe and delight; firſt in it, and then in the other 
— adioyned to it, or what exerciſe you ſhall ttunke 
t. a | 
For an example; take theſe little ſentences, which heere 
follow, — — downe in the firſt Chaptet᷑ of Tie 
ſentences, Do Wr 
plainely 


2 * 


Latine, writing fairs. 


bk. *. wn dd, 2 Wöün ˙ ts 
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plainely,as the children may moſt readily make them in La- 


tine. In their little paper-bookes they may wrice the Eng- 


liſh on the firſt fide, with the hard Latine words in the Mar- 
gent, che Latine on the other ouer againſt it, in two ns; 
the firſt plaine after the Grammar order, che latter placed 2 
ter the order of the Author: your ſelfe may make the words 
or phraſes plaine to them, as they are ſet in the Margenc, 


— 


Anerample of Dictating in Engliſh, and ſcttin 
—— ee U a 


tine bot 


plainly 


and elegantiy. 


2 
| ding —.— 
turall order. 


= 


| Noman «bath 
been b euer great 


pine” | without ( verb ) 


ſome diuine c in- 


and truely wi 


out any . 


be ignorant f of 
what minde euery 
one ls- | 


— 2 


— all is very 
firſt ſentence ye ſay, and ſo 


| 
er. 


te u. 2. ds Dinina- 
tiams. 


laine; except that in the 
in our | 


ſome diuine inſpiration ; decording as it is more 


ue, 
yin 


Latine, 
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Latine,the Adiectiues vſually before the Subſtantiues; and 
not inſpiration ſome diuine, which would be very harſh; 
and ſo likewiſe after ſ without any labour] although in the 
Grammaticall orderin the Latine, the Subſlantiue is to be 
ſer before the Adiectiue; as the child is to begin to make 
Subſtentiue in Latine before the Adlectiue, and to make 
the Adiectiues to agree vnto, or to be framed according to 
the Subſtantiues; as we haue ſhewed in the rules obſerued 
in the Grammaticall tranſlations. 

If you thinke this courſe ouertedious to ite both wayes 59 
in Latineg then let them turn it only into the naturall order, Hus io learne to 
thus verbatim by pen: and afterwards in the repeating that compoſe the La- 
which they haue made, aske of them how Tuliy would place * 9%mwiſe. 
each word; and eo Hine you reaſons thereof o and then to 
reade the ſentencein the booke vnto tbemʒ ſo by the beoke 
and tote rules to dire& them how to proceede. 

For further practice in tranſlating amongſt allthe higher, ranſlausg ini 
after they grow in ſome good ſort to write true Latine ver- pure Latine and 
batim, according to the former kinde of tranſlating; let them compoſing it of 
Nil wrire downe the Engliſh as you dictate it, or out of a — 
tranſlation; & try who can come necteſt voto Tally of them- r ce 
ſeluos, PER at the firſt ; and then after examine their vate Tully, 
exerciſes, bringing them to the Author, 

For preuenting of ſtealing, or any helpe by the Latine For preventing 
book, it you doubt thereof, you may both canſe them to Heal. 
write in your preſence, and alſo make choĩſe of ſuch places 
which:they know not where to finde. 

If you catch any one writing after another, and ſo decei- Aud — 
uing both bimſelfe and you, correct him ſurely, who ſuffe- . one anether. 
reth him to ſteale. 5 N 
nor faſter, and diſpatching more in tranſla- 
ting ybeſide their writing fo, you may onely aske them the 


0 


How ts goe on 


wotds or pliraſes inEnghſb, how they can ycrer them in dir: 
Latine; — them giue them in Latine, cuery — 
his piece: firſt naturally, after, placing each ſeptence- Thus mating Lahr. 
e ſide, or a legſe aaa umeοον eiſure 


£40 r 
: bourad 25 


7. nun) ” 
al 9713511403 


| Beſides 


Ls ES OR 


Thanling into Lani x56 Ae 
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2 Beſides theſe; tus may be a nidſt ptoſitable courſe ay 

Tran{lating into they proceed, to cauſethem to tranſlate of themſelues Eſops 

Engliſh after M. Fables, or Zalliet Sencerices,or the like; into plaine naturall 

— —— — and to tinſe them the next day, 

. for their exextiſe, xo biirig the ſame huis in — to 
be able withourbubk to malet᷑ 2 iu 

2 2 in the Fables, whothalt'rell his tale in beſt words — — 

ber have no ner) and thom to rende it into the Latine of the Author out 

— ation to Of the Engliſh, and be able toproue it and where they haue 

helpe them read the hard word Aud after alltheſe to try -(ifgour lei- 

&cretly, ſureè vill ſerue) how they can reportthe ſame in Latine, ei · 

1 ther in the words of the Author, or otherwiſe, as they can 

of themſelues; which all who are pregnant, and will ee 

aines, will be able to auen 'readily.: by chis you (hall 

de « great inereaſe. , NOH gang! 1 901 

2 Laſtly, this is yet che more 2 — 

— maſt Feedy all — doth aſſure me, to cauſe them t ex 

and profitable rempee f Author daily, ourof the tranſlation into 
— the Latiue of the Author, or out of the Author into 

ng. . firſt plalaly, ther: artificially. And to this purpmſe L haue tram 

— dated. 'as 7 ſhewed, Cor —— 5 —_— Lane 


For „ 
an Auth 
Latine. 


_ of the words, ſo neere — 
taſe, which they cannot expteſſe 
- eaſed je dy ſomeother — phraſe of ſpeech, 
with which they are berter acquainted; e ene 
4 chat — ifneedbe, 
words Which they know. notice ind 
. alben nets x of ſome DiRiothry :as fiadyoie or 
wy NN wor pou more 
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confidered in = ber Erelidkev Ladnd; b this-i 
tranflating, carehully robe — euer to conſider „ 


* 
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Latine and Engiih. 


and drift of the Author and the circumſtances of the place ; 
and to labour to expreſſe lively, not only the matter, but al- 
ſo the force of each phraſe, ſo neere as the propriety of the 


tongue will permit. 


But for all this matter of tranſlating, that practice of rea- Bef direfion 
ding the Engliſh out of the Authors, and the Authors backe /# tranſi uin. 
againe out of the tranſlations, ſhall fully teach it, ſo farre as 


ic concerneth the ſcholler for propriety and getting of the 


tongues. For tranflating any Latine Author into Engliſh, Trarflution for 
only to expteſſe the ſenſe and meaning of it; the ſenſe and theſenſe and 
drift ofthe Latine Author is principally to be obſerued, and eg. 


not the phraſe nor 1 N of the tongue to be ſo much 
ſought to be expreſſed or ſtucken ynto. The like may be 
ſaid for the Latine. But this kind of tranſlating into Latine, 


is onely for ſuch ſchollets as are well — through This linde of 


long exerciſe and practice in the former 


ticall tranſlation, and in Tullies or their Authors phraſe, 


Spend. I hope I vnderftand you right, and doe like very 
well of all, fo farre as I conceiue. Only let me intreat you, as 
in the former, to rehearſe the principall heads briefly con- 


cerning this matter. 


Phil. This is the ſumme of all. for this entrance in making 
and writing Latine. 1 Readineſſe in their rules, chicfly in 
examples of Nownes and Verbes. 2 Making their owne 
Lectures into Latine daily. 3 Continuall reading or repea- 
ting Lectures and all their Auchors which they haue lear- 
ned out of the Gtammaticall ttanſlations, into the Latiue of 
the Authors. 4 Tranſlating into Tullies Latine, out of a per- 
ſect Grammaticall tranſlation, or as the Engliſh is ſo dicta- 
ted vnto them, and reading or repeating the ſame out of the 
Engliſh into Latine. And laſtly, out of the naturall order, in- 
to the order of Tully, 5 Tranſlating into Engliſh Gramma» 
tically ofthemſclues, and reading forth of the Engliſh iuto 


the Latine of the 1uthor, or writi 


it downe. 


By theſe meanes conſtantly oradliſed, they will ſoone be 
able to make, write, or vtter any ordinary morall matter in 
pure and good phraſe; eſpecially if the matter be deliuered 


ynto 


nde of Gtamma- tra»ſla-ing into 


Latme 4s for 
ſchollers well 
grounded. 


Summe of al. 
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maticr of diffi» 
culiy. 

The errour of 
young ſchollers 
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ſentences. 
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voto them in the naturall order of the wards. Make triall: 
and I doubt not but you will not onely confirme ic, but ill 
finde out more for the common good, 


EIT FCCC ITT IT I 
CHAP. XI. 


of the Artificiall order of com;oſing or plating 
the words in proſe, according to Tully and 
the pareſt Latiniſts, 


Spoud. 
B- yet here is one thing wanting : namely, the rules 


which you ſpake of for compoling or placing the 

words aftet the manner of the pureſt Latiniſts; I 

meane for turning them forth of this naturall order, 
into the Rhetoticall order,or order of Illy; without which, 
the trueſt and beſt Latine is little worth. This I haue 
found very hard for my ſchollers to p:rforme; neither haue 
I had any certaine grounds that they rnight ſtand vpon. 
Moreover, this I haue knowne for certaine, that many 
young ſchollers, the mere conſuſedly that they can tranſ- 
poſe, or diſorder the words of a ſentence, the more excellent 
they thinke it to be, hen as it is indeed moſt abſurd to the 
leatned eate. 

Phil. Although this may ſeeme to belong to Declamati- 
ons an Oratious, becauſe therein there is the greateſt la- 
bout for curious compoſicion & ſetting of words, as where» 
in ſchollers ſtand to ſhew moſt art, endeuouting to per- 
{wadez yet it is in truth general] to all Latine, whether Tran- 


neral iy belonging lations, Epiſtles, Theames or whatſocuer, and doth bring 


is all Latine. 


great grace and commendation to euety part thereof; and 
contrarily being neglected , doth detract very much from 
the moſt excellent ſpeech, be the matter and words neuer 
ſo choiſe. And becauſe there is ſpeciall vſe of it, in the 

practice 


bw % 
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ill practice of all thetrarſlations:& in all this matter of making 
Latine for turning or compoſing out of the Grammatica! 
order, into the order of the Author, I will attoord you the 

) beſt helpe I can. But foi ſomuch gg neither Tulij not any of 
the pureſt Latiniſts do alwayes obſerve the ſame order, and | 
therefore 1 :ake it that no certaine rules can be giuen as per. | 
petuall; I will cake thoſe which Macropedius hath ſet down, 
as beiug che molt eaſie of all that] know. He hath ſundry 
generall precepts, 


— - — 


Precepts of Compoſition or placing the words in | 

Latine, as th:y are ſet downe by Macrope- 

| dius, in the end of his method of | 
| making Epiſtles, | 


The I. Precept. 


Of placing the Nominatine caſe , the Jerbe, and 
the ablique caſe, 


A perfect ſentence conſiſting moſt commonly of a No- 
minatiue caſe, a Vetbe and an oblique caſe; this order 
is kept in placing ordinarily. 
x The oblique caſes (that, is all beſides the Neminatiue O' lique caſes 
and the Vocatiue) are commonly placed in the beginning, f-4. 
the Nominative caſe in the midſt, the Verbe iu the end: For Ni 


* 6 * . n et } 14 . c 
example; in the ſentence following, the Grammaticall order . 4 
is thus; 


{ «ſar occupauit ciuitatem munitiſſi mam heftinm, 
The Artificiall order is yſually thus : 
” 


Nlunitiſſimam hoſtium ciuitatem Ceſar occupanit. 


Vet if the oblique caſe be of a None negatiue, or a Fxce/t in ob- 
: Nowne of denying, it may be put elegamly inthe end: as e deny: 


182. 
Ceſare > 


— 
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Ceſare fortunarioremlegimns neminens, 
Yea,any AdieQiue or Participle may be put ſo, when the 


chiefe point of the matter or meaning refterh in it: as 
Cæſarem in morte fere dne putant miſerum. 


C 6mpoſit ion. 


The II. Precept. 


Adieftiues 1 — AdieQtiue is ordinarily to be placed before the Sub- 
before. ſtantiue. And betweene the Adiectiue and the Sub. 
words placed ſtantiue may be fitly placed the Genitiue caſe of the latter 
bet weene the of two Subſtantiues; as in this ſentence the Grammacicall 


Subſtantive. order is: 

Seneritas magna ¶ eſaris incuſſit terrorem hoſtibur. 
The artificiall order thus; 

Terrorem hoſtibus magna Caſarit ſeneritas inceſt. 


2 Ferdgouer- Alſo betweene the Adiectiue and the Subſtantiue of the 
ring the Geni- Genitiue caſe, the word gouerning the Genitiue caſe, may 


tine. be elegantly placed, as in this ſentence : 27 
( Temeentia Coſarie maicHatis dedit pacem, & 2 
taten proniecys, 
The artificiall order may be thus: 
Ceſarie clementia 2 pacens & a 
pronincys de 
. III. \ Precept. 
Verbe. Erween the Adiectiue 274 the Subſtantiue,Twly ſome- 


Adacrbe. time placeth che Verbe in like manner ; ſometime the 

— Aduerbe, 2 the Cooiun&ion, ſometime the Prepo- 
ſition alone,or with his caſe : as, 

ab 


| gh fre profetÞ> laborem Ceſar a umpſit, quem 


Gadibas aint, vn beſtes —— quidem maic- 

1 2 — ſupra —_— rebus — 
nam abe 

2 , perpetuum illi amorem, " 
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The III I. Precept. , 
Of Aduerbes and Prepoſetions. 


22 and Prepoſitions with their caſes may be pla- 44yerber and 
ced any where, whereſoeuer they ſhall ſeeme to ſtand Prepoſitions. 
moſt fitly to pleaſe the eate: yet moſt elegantly before the 
Verbe or Participle which they declare. As, 

Debitam pro contempt ſuis hoftibus ding, dilatam ſcue- 
ritatem, Ceſar tandem exhibuit , ſed clementiſſime mitiga- 
uit. 

Theſe are the principall of his rules which are neceſ- 
ſarie. 

To theſe nay be added, 

1. That this is to be obſerued very vſually: That the word 2. 0b/ernation. 
gouerned is commonly placed before the words gouer- ond gauerned 
ning, contrary to the Grammaticall order, As here: l. 


Fortitude Cefar potitur victoria. 
The artificiall placing may be fitly. 
Ceſari; fortitudo victoria potitur. 


Alſo if in a ſentence there be mention of two perſons, . 0/eruarion, 
the one as it were an agent, the other a patient, they ſtand 
togęther moſt vſually and elegantly ; the agent commonly _— 
firſt : as, * 


Cæſar did great wrong to Pompey in this point. 
Hac vna in re magnam Ce(ar Pompeio iniuriam focit. 


Theſe Precepts are ſer downe, to the end to ditect young .,., , 
Schollers;yet ſo as we muſt not thinke, as I ſaid, — cbele 3 
are euer to bee followed ſtrictly; becauſe neither Tulhj, not 
Ceſar himſelfe, nor any who haue beene moſt curious, did 
euer obſerue the ſame: for that ſhould be a fault rather, as 
we ſhall ſee aſter. ä 
Not wichſtanding, by practice in compoſing, and obſer- 

N uation 
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How to atidine uation in Tully, Cæſar, and the beſt Authors, and trying how 

to right campo · neere we can come vnto chem ih tranſlating into Latine, by 

fitron. comparing ours with theirs;and finally weighing how euery 
ſentence may ſo fall as may beſt pleaſe the eare; Schollers 
may attaine much certainty and commendation herein, 


o 
U— —— ß —— — — — — — 


More exquiſite obſeruation in placing and mea- 
ſuring ſentences, t 


Obſeruatien in Or moſt exquiſite obſeruation of placing and meaſuring 
placing and mea- T ſentences, Rhetorically, in proſe by Schollers of riper 
ing ſeniences judgement, in their Theames, Declamations,Orations or the 


— Rbetor, like, reade Talent Rhetoricke de Numero Oratorio. Cap. 
chap. 15. 17. 18. | | , 

: | Our of which Chapter, and out of the Commentaries of 
Ainet vpon them, theſe precepts may be further obſerued, 
which follow. 

Proſe muſt be 1. That the placing and meaſuring of. the ſentences in 


vulite verſe. proſe, ſhould be boch ynlike to the placing in Poetry, and 
alſo each ſentence vnlike other. And therefore that the 
Scholler make no verſes in his proſe, but that he ſhun them 
warily. ag | 

Verſes cited in Though in any exerciſe in proſe, chiefly in Theames, he 
proſe. may cite veſes out of other Authors either for authority or 

delight. | 

Beginning and 2 That the beginning or ending of a ſentence, in proſe, 
ending of — be not the beginning or ending of a verſeʒalthough this be 
— nary not — in the beginning of a ſentence, as in the end; 
chieſely not io where the fault is more obſerued. 

be lite a verſt. 3, That the ending of ſentences be ſpecially weighed, 
— — which are 1 — ed of all, 0 nes are to bee 

5 carefully varied, that they may not be diſpleaſing. 

is, 9 — 4. That this curious © Ein of the * neede 
be about fxe not be regarded aboue ſixe ſyllables from the end; and 
ſplables, thoſe to ſtand on feete of two ſyllables , Trochees princi- 


13 . g 
pally 5. That 


Noverſ:s to be 
made in proſe. 
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5. That we do not continue the ſame feete in the ends; The ſame ſeete 
but diſpoſe them diuerſly : not all long ſyllables , nor all 2 tobe conti. 
ſhort, vnleſſe more ſcldome; but commonly tempering long =_ in the 
and ſhore ſyllables together, as Trochees and Iambickes, — ON 
ſometimes Spondees and Perrichees , yet ſo as we bee not wonty long and 
curious. F F ſhort (yRables 

6. That ſentenceis accounted moſt ſweete and excellent 
which endethintwo Trochees; viz. the firſt ſyllable long, lf die tn 
the laſt ſhort, as inthis ſentence: 2.Trochces. 


Deindè patris didum ſapiens temeritas fil; c8mprybiuit. 


Thiʒ endetb in an Iambicke and two Trochees. 

Tully vſeth this moſt often. So as in that one Oration Tullics ending. 
pro Pompeio, it is obſerued to be an hundreth and fourteene 
times. * ; 

7- Let the variety ought to be ſuch, that this art ofpla- The art of pla. 
cing or ſetting the number of ſyllables, may not bee obſer. ing io be bid, 
ued of euery one, and ſo be made enuious, nor the curio- 
ficiegidiculous; but co be labouted ſo as it may moſt delight 
and draw on others, 5 

8. That the ſounds of the very words and letters are the Sounds to be re- 
principall this to bee reſpected herein. For the elegant _ _ 
compoſition, is that which is made by a ſweet ſound of let- 5,795 


or letters. 
ters and words, words of the be 
9. Therefore words of the beſt ſound are to be obſerued; /0und, 


and amongſt them moſt elegant Aduerbes and bonds of 
Coniunctions to be noted diligently, 


Words ſounding well are theſe: 


"1, Verbals : as, Dominatrix, gubernatrix. 
1 2, Compounds: as,permoſcere, excruciari. _ 
| 3. Supetlatiues: as, Conſpectus iucundiſſimur. 
Ad ds m paratiſ[imus . 
[ 4. Words of moe ſyllables: as, Moder atio aninsi. 
Tempe ſtar anni. 


Na 10. Word⸗ 
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10. Words which are inſolent, hurd and our of vſe, are to 


— be as warily auoided, as rockes for Mariners. 


That all words 


t. That in all fentences, the words haue an eaſie and di- 


way baus an ea. Rint ſound: that is, neither harſh nor gaping 4 but that they 
fie and diftini# fall and conclude aptly and ſweetly, — * the vtte· 


ſound, 


er 


No Euening t0 


ranceof the pronouncer, and as may moſt like theeare of 
the hearer. | 
Theſe are the ſumme of thoſqqyſes a8 Itemember. Al- 


though the excellency hereofis rather to be attained, by 
vſe and practice, then by any certaine precepts. -; 

Spond, Sir, theſe put in practice may bee very ſufficient 
for whatſoeuer can be required in this behalfe,as it ſeemeth 
ynto me. 

Phil. Theſe things concerne onely the placing and ſet- 
ting or meaſuring of ſentences, which is one little part of 
Rherorick; and there the reſt is to be fully ſought, and how 
to adorne all ſentences with tropes and The practice 
of theſe is to be vſed in their ſeuerall exerciſes. 

Thus have I gonethorowall theſe at large, for making 
the Accedence and Grammar perfect, for conſtruing, par 
fing, and making Latine; applying my ſelfe to the capaci 
of the rudeſt leatner in = words; becauſe th 
things well .all other lea will be moſt plea- 
— — | MP F 
' © Spond. But obe other thing by the way, I cannot omit to 
demand that I did obſerue by your ſpeech , that you would 
haue your very enterers to make ſome exerciſe euery night 
of themſclues. | 

Phil. I would indeede haue no Euening paſſed without 
ſdme litile exerciſe in Latine by all from the very loweſt 


be peſſed with. Who begin to write Latineʒ l meane ſomething to be ſhew- 
—— liztle ed the next day about g. of the clocke. | 


exerciſe againſt 


Spoxd. But what exerciſe would you appoint to ſuch 
little ones, that could be euſie enough and tmeere for their 
capacitie? 1 

Phil. I would appoint them to beginne èuen at, In 
Speech be theſe eight parts, &cc. and ſo giue them 2 

s 


* I 
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lines of it for euery one to turne into Latine, And for the 
examining what they haue done where they are maoy, and 
time will not permit to examine what euery one hath cone; 
to cauſe ſome one or two whom you ſuſpect tobe moſt 
negligent, firſt to pronounce the Engliſh without booke, 
then to conſtrue it into Latine without booke, or to repeat 
the Latine as they haue made it: but to conſtrue it without 
booke, is farre the ſureſt, or toreade and conſtrue it out of 
the Engliſh. And according co theſe as they pronounce, and 
are ſhewed their faults, for all the reſt to correct theits. If 
any be found not to corre ſo, or to haue omitted his exer- 
ciſe,to haue his due correction. 

Though I haue tried many wayes and exerciſes for theſe 
little ones, to do priuately by themſelues, yet I find none 
comparable to this: for this they will doe with much facili- 
tie and contention, after a little that they are entred; being 
helped ſome what by their Latine rules, which they haue 
learned. 

Thus they may al wayen haue a fic exerciſe, and know a- 
forehand what they are to do. This alſo will further much 
3 their parſing in Latine, and bettet imprinting theit 
ru + 


.. 
Ie 


CHAP. XII. 
How to make Epiitles, imitating Tully, ſbort, pithie, 
ſweete Latine and familiar; and to mite 
Letters to our friends in Engliſh 
accor ding ty. 


! Spound, » 
T Am very glad I asked you this queſtion: I reſt fully ſa- 


tisfied in it, as allo in all this matter of making and com- 
poſing Latine, for the euidence of the meanes; and doe 
thanke you heartily for directing ine ſo particularly. 

N 3 Now 


and pacing ſemence:, 


Making Epiftler 


Of making K- 
pilles, 


Difficulty of difficult then the former toyle of maki 
making Epiſiles, h 
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Now let vs come, I pray you, to the other ſeuerall exer- 
ciſes of Schollers , which are to be practiſed in Schooles 
contiuually, for the more full attaining of the knowledge 
of the Latine tongue. 

And firſt for the making of Epiſtles, in ſuch ſort as was 
mencioned before;that —— — ſhort, pithy, full 
of yariety of good matter, ſweete Latine and familiar; and 
for inditing of like Letters in Engliſh: 

I haue — this exerciſe of making Epiſtles, no leſſe 
Latine. For al- 


h I haue taken great paines: yet after long practice, 


* and pitbi- 1 haue — beene able to — them to a ſhe w of that 


which you ſpeake of, I meane, ſo to imitate and reſemble 
Tully; but that they will frame them of long ſentences, mat 
ters vnfit for an Epiſtle, fl-(h and to little purpoſe; but very 
childiſh, and more like vento a Theame or an Ora- 
tion, then to an Epiſtle. Thus I ſee it to be allo amongſt 
the chiefe of the Schollers, of ſundry of thoſe who are 
— e of, and wherein the Schollers ſeeme to do 
the beſt. þ > 


Inditing Exyliſh : AS for inditing Letters inEogliſh, I lidue oor exerciſed 


Letters liule my Schollers in them at all ; neither haue I knowne them to 

exerciſedin he vſed in Schooles: although they cannot but be exceedin 

Ccbooles. neceſſary for Schollers; being of perpetuall vſe in all our 
whole life, and of very commendation, when they 
are ſo performed. Therefore I til} craue your helping hand 
to direct me, how ta bting my Schollers to the attaining 
that faculty. 

Phil. Let me firſt heare what way you haue taken in 

theſe, like as you ſhewed me in the former kinds; and then I 
ſhall relate ynto you howthis may. be done, ſo ſhortly as I 
can. . 

The — _ I ya er — 14 — read them — of Tui 

meanes of d lies Epiſtles, and allo ſome part of Macropedius or H, 

refling Schollers 1, ff. K * 

ed Zlin. per de conferibendis Epiftolis, 1 haue directed t 


that they are to follow the rules ſet downe in the ſeue ill 


kindes of Epiſtles there mentioned, and made the 
ex- 
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examples plaine vnto them. N 

Moreouer , I haue vſed oft to put them in minde of this, 
that an Epiſtle is nothing but a Letter ſent to a friend, to 
certific him of ſome matter, or to ſignifie our minde plainely 
and ſully vnto him. And therefore looke how wee would 
vrite in Engliſh, ſo to do in Latine. Theſe and the like are 
the helpes which J haue vſed: and I take it to be the moſt 
that are done in ordinary Schooles. 

Phil. 1 like well of your reading of Tullio Epiſtles, 
which indeed is the very foundation of all: but for Macro- 
pedins and Hegendorpbiums, although their paines were 
greatzyet I cannot ſee, but that they will rather require an 
ancient learned Mafterto ynderftand, and to make vſe of 
them, then a younger Scholler, whois to be taught how to 
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ſpeake. Alſo for telling a child that he muſt inuent yariety Hard for chil. 
of matter of his owne head, to write to his friend; this is a Ven who baue 


taske ouerhard to ordinary wits. For what can a child haue 


in his vnderſtanding, to be able to conceiue or write of, gf matter of 
which he be hath not read or ſome way knowne before? ac- themſelves. 


cording tothat Maxime: Nibaleſt in inrellectu quod non prin 
fuerat in ſenſu. | 

Therefore omitting theſe, wherein I my ſelfe haue alſo 
found a great deale of toyle , with ſmall fruit; I will ſer you 
downe plainely the very direct way, ſoneere as yet I haue 
beene able to learne; and whereby I am out of doubt, 
that that ſame faculty may be eaſily gotten, of writing ſuch 
Epiſtles; fully expreſſing Tuly, as was ſaid, and of inditin 
Letters like vnto them, which are our vſuall Epiftles,as the 
Lacine were of the Romanes. 

The way may be this : 


1. When your young Schollers haue gone thorow Helpes/or ma- 
Sententie pueriles , Confab. Cato, or the like; and can begin king Epiſtles, 


to make Latine in ſome ſuch good fort as was ſhewed; let 


them thenreade Tullies Epililes, gathered by Stwrmins ; as 1. Reading 
being of the choyſeſt of his Epiſtles, and moſt ficte for Tullics Epiſles, 


children. This one booke rightly vſed, may ſufficiently 
furniſh for making Epiflles, fo farre as ſhall be needfull 
N 4 for 
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for the Grammar Schooles, It would be read by them wife 
in the wer ke ar leaſt , vntill they had gone thorow a good 
part thereoſzvnleſſe they be able to reade it of themſe lues ex 
tempore, or be the helpe of the tranſl ation. 

CP 2. As they reade euery Epiſtle, or before they are to imi- 
3.Meh «g hem tate any one, make them as perfect in it as you can, and as 
ve" rec ſed in time will permit: not onely in conftruing, pat ſing, reading 
every Epiſtle, out of the Grammaticall tranſlation into the Latine; but al- 

ſo to be able to give cuery phraie, both Latine to Eogliſh, 
and Engliſh to 2 
Alio cauſe them to make you a report whar the ſumme of 
the Epiſtle is; and this if you will, both in Engliſh and La- 
tine alſo, as was ſaid oſ the Fables. 

— 3. Cauſe them for their exerciſe to make another Epi- 
3. To cet le in imitation of Tallies Epiſtles, vſing all the phraſes and 
„% matter of that Epiſtle; onely applying and turning it to 


a 1049 ſome friend. as if they had the very ſame occaſion then pte- 


ſently: and 3 numbers, tenſes, perſons, places 
times: yet ſo, as thereby to make all the — and — 
each way moſt familiar to them, and fully th-w owne. 
ro do thßſ in And firſt let them do this in a good Engliſh ſtile, as was 
Ens fb, then in ſaid; I mean e, in m king an Engliſh Lettet firſt : ſetting it 
Lune. after the manner, as they did cheir Engliſh Tranſlationz of 
that page of their booke towards the lefr hand, or on the 
firſt columne, the Latine on the other ouerzgainR it, ſen- 
tence ſor ſentence. 
To ſet the Fpi- _ Herein they are onely to differ from the Tranſlations, chat 
files after the they do not in theſe Letters ſtic ke ſo much to words, to an- 
Tr — ſwer word for word both Engliſn and Latine; as to write 
purely and ſweetly , as well in Engliſh as in Latine; and 
to expreſſe their mindes moſt fully in both, and in moſt fa- 
miliar manner. 
oY 4+ The next day to make another Epiſtle, as being ſent 
4 Mehing an. from their friend to whom they writ, in anſwer to that 
yer to Epiftles, Which they writ the tormer day: and in that to anſwer e- 
very ſencence from point to point, in as ſhort manner as the 
former Epiſtle was, ſtill retaining the ſame phraſes as much 
as 
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as they can. I will take for enample the firſtEpiftle of Star- Eranp!er of imi- 
mins. The more cafie it is for the children, the beitet it is. #ating Epiſtles, 


imitating Tully.” 


M. C. Terentiæ ſalutem jluriman dicit. 


Iualet, bend eſt: ego val o. Nos quotidit tabellarios veſtros Tullies ryillte 
expetamns; | fs penerint, fortaſſe erimms cerriores quid to be imilated, 
wobis factendums (it : faciemaſqi te ſtatim certiorem, -valetuds- 
nem tuam cara diligenter. Vale. ¶ atendir Septembris, 1 ' 

The ſumme of the Letter is; That Tully writes to his wife The manxcr of 
Terentia: fignifying vnto her, that he was in health: thet he 4e repor! of the 
waited for the Lecter-carriers daily: how by them he ſhould /«»m* ef the 
know what todo; and that he would then certifie herofall ce. 


things: And to concludetb. wiſhi1gher to looke well to her 
health. The Leiter bare dato the Calends of September. 


— 


—— 


An Eneliſh Letter in imila-) An Epiſtle in imitation 


F you be in health, it is well: 

Im in health. I haue long 
looked for your * Meſſengers. 
When they (hall come, I ſhal be 
more certaive what I am to do: 
and then I will forthwith cer- 
tifie you of all things. See that 


— very carefully to your 
* 


The anſwer, 


I Reioyce greatly of your 
health. Tam ſorry that you 
have looked for the Carriers ſo 


2 will be with you ve- 
ry ſhortly, and then indeed you 


ſhalbe more certain what to do. | quid tibi agendawt- = 
0s 


EPISTOLA. 

Ivalesbent eſt:e go quidẽ 
S 2 * Letter car- 
RrozexpeBani.Ci venermms 
certibr ero quid uni fariew. 
dum fit. Tum aut te omni 
de rebus crrtioem faciam. 

Tuam diligemtiſſime vale- 
tudinem fat vit cure. 


Reſponſio. 
E valere maximè la- 
tor. Doleo quod ta- 
bellariot tam din expect a- 
fti, Statins vobiſc um erunt, 
& tum re vera cer tier cri: 
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We ſhall farthwolth looke to- Nor deinde veflra omnia 
heare of all your matters. I will | audire ſperalimui. Means 
in the meane time looke to my { interim vt ſuades curabo 
healch, as you aduiſe. Farewell, | valerudineps. Vale, 

Antenita'Shorm ih the end of his booke, de vatione diſ- 
cenda lingus Latine, hach ſundry examples, I will ſer downe 
one Epilile,imicated two wayes:the firft keeping almoſt the 
words and forme of Tabs Epiſtie; the other imitating 
onely the fazme, but changing the words. Tues Epiſtle is 

© „Gres. WO 3:itT :e ion Sch, „n 42? bu 
* ＋ 111 . 
es Epifils. Aug Trehonio qui in tua provincia magna negotia & ampla, 
IO x 1 272 aotrentiatikobd bras 

Antes ſemper &. ſus Ip landore & noſtra caterorumg; amivorum 
— je gratiſſimus in pronincia fait, tam boc tempore 
propter trum in me: amorem,neſtramg, neceſſitudinew , vebe- 
menter confidit , his mes literis, ſe apud te gratioſum fore. Dua 
ne ſpe enmfallat,vehementcr te rogo: commendeq, tibi eius one- 
Nia negotie, liberot, procuratorts; familiam : mprimiſq;, ut 
gue T. Ampins devine re decreuerit, ea camprober, — — 
rebuu eum ita trabtes, vt intelligat noſfram commendationem 
non dremfxiſſe. | f 

The f-[ exam · The firſt imitation more following the words, is this: 

ple of imitation. Petro Fabro,quiin veſtra vrbe & magna negotia, & multos 

of the former amico habet, multat annos vtor familiayiter Ii cum antea ſem- 

El. per & ſus p lendore, & noſtra amic orum com- 
wendatione gratiſſimu in hac noſtra Repub. fait, tum hoc tem- 
pere prepter tum in me amorem noſtrumq; neceſſitudinem ve- 
bementer confidit , his meis literis ſe apud te gratioſum fore. 
Dna ne pes exmPfallat, vehementer te rogs : ; tibi 
eius ommia negotia, amices, cognates, inprimiſq; vt que procu- 
— 2 —— ea comprobes: —— ; rebus 

enmitatrattes, vt intelligat noſtram commendationem nom vnl- 


garemfiſſe. = 
Ihe ſecond The ſecond imitation, expre ſſing the forme. 
i milation. Petrus Faber, i tibs not eft, & wagnarres apud nos ge/- 


fit, multos annos mibi valde famitiaris fait. I & 
——— ſk—ů— 


tiſſimu⸗ 
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tfſimus fuit: tum nunc ob tuum erga me animum, noſtramque 
conianctiouem, nom dubitat quin hac mea commendatione ſit in 
maxima gratia apud te fururns. Quod vt fiat , ſummoper? re 
ore: committoq, tua fidei & cura omnes res eius, amicos , cog- 
ator, parentes : precipme verò vt que procurator de rebus cius 
agat, ea conſilis tuo inner: & ita honorifict cum accipias, vt ſen- 
tiat has noſtras literas apud te pondus habniſſe. 

Thus practiſing and training vp your ſcholler by little and 
little; firſt for imitation, more neercly following the words; 
afterwards only the forme, and ſuch phraſes as ſhall ſeeme 
ficreſt : and euer fuſt writing cheir Engliſh Letters, and then 
their Latine anſwering thereunto; you ſhall ſee that they 
will come to a lively imitatiou of Ty; eſpecially if you 
exerciſe them well in Tulh, in ſuch ſort as is preſcribed. 
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. Spoad.. Sir, this muſt nerds be a moſt ſureandiready way. The rule in 
But in imitation hat things am I co directthem co obſerue? imitation. 


Phil. That they take onely ſo much as is needfull, and fic 
for their purpole,leauing out all the reſt; that they add what 
is wanting, alter and apply fitly to the occaſions, according 
to the circumſtances of times, perſons, plates, and the like; 
that nothing may appeare ſtolne, but all wittily imitated. Be 
ſuce that they know: perfectly tie matter and the phraſꝑ, of 
that which they ſhould imitate : and then nothing will be 
hard, in imitation of Epiſtles, Verſes, or wharſocuer. \ 

. 1 Spowd. What is then the ſumme of all, which you would 
haus principally exerciſed, forthe ſpeedy attaining this fa- 
culty ? 

Phil. That your ſchollers haue daily a piece of an Epiſtle, 
or a whole Epiſtle appointed them, matter and phraſe made 
very familiaryntothem ;. then one day to make an Epiſtle 
im imitation, and that both Engliſh and Latine ; the next 
day to make an anſwer in like manner: thus to proceed, vn- 
till they come to ſome good perfection. And ſo much may 
ſerve for Epiſtles. 


Wo 2 5 Þ I 
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CHAP. XIII. 


of making T heames full of good matter, in a pure 
ile, and with indgement. n 


Spoud. 

Ext after: Epiſtles, Theames doe follow; wherein 
| if you can direct me alſo, how theſe likewiſe may 
be compoſed by children, ſo as to be couched 
; full of good matter, ritten in a pure ſtile, and with 
= iudgement, and with as much certainty and readinefſe as 
þ you haue ſhewed me for making cheir Epiſtles ; I ſhall re- 
maine more beholden, and returne home with greater hope 

1 to doe good. 0 | 
[ . For the Bpiſiles it cannot be otherwiſe, but that the 
courſe ſer downe muſt needs produce that effect, which you 
| haue afficmed. ; by ceaſon. of theſe ſingular. patternes of 
ich children haue to imicate. But what patterns or 
En you haue for Theames anyway comparable to 


thaſe ? | 
Phil. What patternes Schollers may haue, you ſhall heare 
| after: but firſt relatt᷑ voto me, as in the former, what way you 

2 teeming of your children in making their 
k eames, 


; | $ The ordinary 1 pond. I haueaccording to the cuſtome ir Schooles, read 


© manner of ai. them f ur cules, and ſo it may be, haue begun 
> redlingSchollers vith Apolt Fables,orrather with a Chreia: & in their 


Ade lenses, Chrein, 1 handfirſ} nadethe ſeuerall parts of itt er of their 
| according ts > Theame ſo handed, very plaine vnto them, wich the man- 
Apthonius henof the proofes of it i ind of gathering teaſons to am- 
rules. gific it, according tothe ſame. i 
Ihaue then giuen them a Theame to make, following the 
example in their booke, to proſecute the ſame parts of the 
Theame; as Exordium, narratio, confirmatio , confutatio, 
con- 


w_— "IN 1 
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conclafio, andalſotofollow the ſeuerall places, to ampliſie 
each thing by, I have withall ſhewed them how to doe it: as 
to try what they could gather of themſelues; and withall to 
ſeeke Twihes ſentences what they could finde out ofit,or out | 
of other books to their 2 But yet (alas ! )that which 71, incongex;. 
my children haue done hereby for a long time, they haue exces ofthis 
done it with exceeding paines and feare, and yet too- too cue. 
weakely, in harſh phraſe, without any inuention, or iudge- 

ment; and ordinarily ſo rudely, as I haue been aſhamed 
that any ane ſhould ſee their exerciſes, So as it hath driven 
me into exceeding paſſions, cauſing me to deale ouer- rigo- 

rouſly with the poor boyes. Whereby ſome of them, whoſe 
Parents haue been more tender, ſeeing their children heauy 
and vnwilling to the Schoole, haue ſuffered them to leaue 
offabe Schoole, and ſo to loſe all which they had gotten — 

' before ; others alſo haue bech gggde ſo fearefull , that they 
would rather defire to goe to ny baſe trade or drudgery , 
then to be ſchollers, and hereby haue very much reproached 
my ſchoole: Becauſe, as they haue ouer-rightly complai- 
ned, they muſt be beaten for not doing that , which they 
knew not how to doe; ſo that this feare is worſe to them, 
then the firſt for making Latines, 

And yet notwithſtanding, in their entring to make 
Theames,and ſo likewiſe into verfifying, I haue not known 
how to auoid it, but I haue been enforced to vſe ſo much 
ſharpneſſe, as to make them to call all their wits together, 
and to ſtir them vp to all diligence and paines; or otherwiſe 
I ſhould haue done no good at all. 

Whereupoa very great inconueniences haue inſued: and 
yet, as I (aid; I hauc ſeene very little fruit to anſwer vnto my 


aines. | 4 

: Phil. I doe not ſee how by this courſe, theſe euils could | 
be auoided, As 1 ſaid of Aacropodius ſor Epiſtles, ſo I may 4 
here; that this way of entring your ſchollers is hard e- This wayherd |, AM 
nough te many a Schoole-maſter, thus to follow euery enmgb/or many * - V> | Ii 
part of the Theameand thoſe places of Aprhonins, to in- ers, - 1 
uent matter —— EIT EEC ATID.- | . 


3 


at 


p 


* Dd 
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. Difficultyinma- and to doeitin a good ſtile. That which is ſaid of Epiſtles, 
king Theames, that children muſt be acquainted by reading, with matter 
becauſe ſcholers and phraſe fit for Epiſtles, before they can euer be fit to make 
pay arr ed ſuch Epiſtles, is much more true concerning both Theames 
matter of them, and Verſes; inaſnwch as the matter of them is harder, being 
of ſuch things as they haue neuer read of, not been any way 
acquainted with, or at leaſt very little, Beſides, to follow 
the Logicke places in Aptbomius in a Philoſophicall diſ- 
courſe, doth require both ſome inſight in Logick, and rea- 
ding in ſuch Authors as haue written of ſuch Morall mat- 
The Maſter aft ters. And therefore herein many a Maſter deſerues rather to 
deſernes tobe be beaten then the ſcholler, for driuing the child by _ 


besten rather 


to doe that which he himſelfe can fee no reaſon how the 
TY poore child ſhould be able to doe it. It muſt of neceſſity ei- 
ther drive the ſcholler to vſe all deuices to leaue the ſchovle, 
or elſe cauſe him to liue in a continuall horrour and hatred 
of learning ; and to account the ſchoole, not Ladus literari- 
ut, but carnificina, or piſtrinum literarium. 

Spoud. I acknowledge it too true which you haue ſaid: 1 
pray you therefore ſhew me your beſt adyice and experl- 
ence how to free my ſelfe and my children from theſe euils ; 

that I may both ſo enter them in cheſe, and alſo draw them 
on aſter, as not to diſcourage them in this manner, nor be 
driuen to vſe the like ſharpneſſe any more. 

Phil. Herein I my ſelfe am deſirous to be a learner, as in all 
the reſt. Although too much experience hath compelled me 
to ſeek out all meanes to redreſſe this; notwithſtanding alſo 
that I haue euer been afraid of vſing cruelty in my ſchoole. 
And the rather haue ] bincarefull to ſcek out the eaſieſl and 

plaineſt way, that I might allure and draw on my ſchollers 
in this exerciſe, as in all other, to proteed as in a ſcholaſticall 
lay, with vnderſtanding, loue and delight. So much as I 

— attajned,] ſhall willingly impart vnto you. 

1 Tocanfider the I We are to conſider, what is the end and purpoſe of their 
naa end of making Theams;and then to bethink our ſelues, which way 
waking Theams. my may the ſooneſt attaine vnto the ſame. Theprincipall 
oſmaking TheamsLaketo bets o ara eher 

wit 
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wich all ſtore of the choiſeft matter, that they may thereby The principal 
learn to vnderſtand, ſpeak or write of any ordinary Theame, ez of making 
Morall or Political, ſuch as vſually fall into diſcourſe a. Thames. 
mongſt men and in practice of life ; and eſpecially concer- 

ning vertues and vices. So as to worke in themſelues a grea- 

cer loue of the vertue and hatred of the vice, and to be able 

with ſoundneſſe of reaſon to draw others to their opinion, 

The beſt meanes to effect this moſt ſoone and ſurely , are The meanes to 

theſe, ſo farre as yet I know, furn ſh them. 

1 To ſee that by perfect learning, and oft repeating they be , nagiag them 
very ready in their firſt Authors, which they learned, of ſuch ver perfeftin 
Morall matters; as their Sententie, { ato, 27. Fable: For all their firſt 
ſome one or mo of theſe haue the grounds of almoſt euery ce Authors. 
Theame, which is meet to be propounded to ſchollers to — 
write on. So that by theſe they ſhall be furniſhed with the 
iidgements of many wiſe men, what is truth,what is falſe in 
moſt matters, with ſome words to expreſſe their minds, and 
alſo ſome reaſons; as with the ſentences or teſtimonies of the 
wiſeſt, Similitudes, or Apologues in E/op, and ſome graue 
reaſons out of Cato, which they may call ro minde. All theſe 
may be done by the courſes ſet downe before, and as ſoone 
as the bare learning of the conſtruing andparfing alone. 

2 Add to theſe the oft reading ouer of Tuilies ſentences 
out ofthe Gram. tranſlations,and the ſentences of the other 2 Reading over 
Authors adioined with the ſame. As alſo the reading them aud ower Tul- 
ferch of Latine into a good Engliſh ſtile. Thus you ſhall find lies ſentencei. 
by experience, that after that children are perfect in their 
firſt ſchoole-Authors , they will alſo reade this booke of 
themſelues, by the helpe of the tranſlation alone, to goe ouer 
andouerit , euery day thus reading a piece of it amongſt 
themſelues, with little or no hindring any of their ſchoole- 
exerciſes. ; * 

3 To the end that they may haue preſidents and pat- 3 Preſidents 6 
terns for Theames,like as they had for their Epiſtles and for f 
making Latine, ſome book is to be choſen which is written 
to this purpoſe, and ſuch a one as is moſt eafie, both for the 
ſweeteſt Latine and choiſeſt matter. 1 

ele 
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Theſe preſidents are of two ſorts : ſome are to furniſh 
them till, with more variety of the beſt matter; others, for 
the whole forme and frame of che Theame. 

Of the ficſt ſort, for ſingular matter notably compaRt toge- 


ther, Reuſueri & doth ſeeme to me moſt familiar and 
plaine: wherin the Poeſies or ſentences of the ſeuerall Empe- 
rors, both Italian, Greek, & Germane are haadled: As theſe; 

Artem quenis terra alit. Apex Magiſtratus anthoritas, 
Bonn dux bonus comes. Bonis nocet, qui parcet malis, Ceden- 
dum multitudini. Feſtina lentt : and 8 ike. 


Reuſner worthy This book I take to be a very worthy bool to traine vp 


fo train vp 75 


Gentlemen, an 
all of any good 
ſort and condi- 
tion. 


2 
How Scholler: 
may vſe Reuſ- 
ners Symbola 
for Theames. 
* The words or 
Motors. 


young Gentlemen, and all others whom we would haue to 
ecome wiſe men, and good Common-wealths men. It is 
full of moſt ſingular precepts and inſtructions concerning 
duties and vertues; and for framing and ordering the whole 
courſe of our life, and managing all our affaires with wiſe- 
dome, ſaſety and commendations. So as any one may receiue 
many wife directions, for all occaſions of life, and withall 
much ſweet delight in it. And for this matter of Theames ir 
is fraughted full of the graue teſtimonies and ſentences of 
many of the ancienteſt, wiſeſt, and moſt experienced; all fit- 
ly applyed, without any matter to corrupt or offend,and in a 
moſt familiar, eaſie, and pleafiog ſtile. 

The manner of the vſe of it for the firſt enterers into 
Theames, where they haue bookes, and the Teacher would 
2 — — to Theames, and that they haue time 

» is: MY 

To hs the * Pocfies or Theames of it in order: orifany 
of them ſeeme ouer-hard for childrens capacities, in re- 
gard of the matter of them, to make choiſe of the moſt 
eaſie and familiar, firſt: to reade ynto them every night a 
piece of a Theame of it, as a ſide of aleafe, or more or leſſe; 

© to the abilities of their Schollers. In reading, firſt 
to make the Theame or generall mutter of it very plaine vn- 
to them. are commonly ex for the ſumme of 
them vnder the Poeſie, in verſe, or with ſome ſhort gloſſe, 


or both. Afterwards, to ſhew your Schollers the chiefe 
rea- 
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reaſons and ſentences, as you do reade , and in what words 
the force of each Argument or reaſon liech. Alſo to obſerue 
all che phraſes which are either more difficult or pure, or 
moſt fit to that purpole in hand. 

Aod thus to make euery thing plaine vnto them;firſt ope- 
ning them, after examining the ſame, and ſo cauſing them to 

vnderſtand, and to be able to anſwer euery point thereof in 
Latine,or to giue the hard phraſes to the Engliſh, 

This poaſing by ſhort queſtions, with the other things 
mentioned, willmake the obſcureſt pieces of it very euident, 
and cauſe both weaker Mafters and ſchollers to profit great 
ly in vnderſtanding. After all this, if you will, cauſe them to 
conſtrue it amongſt themſelues and to giue the ſenſe, and ſo 
make it as perfect as they can cuery way: Or if they be able, 
heare them to conſttue it themſelues firſt; or to teade it out 
of the Latine into Eogliſh, and then make it plaine to them. 
Then let each ſeuerally ſee ho he can gather a ſhort Theam 
out of that; chooſing out all the principall ſentences and 
reaſons, and compofing them in good order: following, if 
you thinke good, the parts of a Theame : viz. Exordium, 

| Narratio, Confirmatio, Conſutatio, Concluſio , though their 

| Theame be not about 12. or 16. lines, according to their 

| time and abilitie. To theſe they may adioyne other reaſons 
or ſentences, as they can, either what they haue learned, or 
what they can gather fitly to the ſame purpoſe, 

To bring this Theame of theirs thus made, the next day Pronouncing 
at the time appointed for ſhewing their Theams each one to their Theames, 
pronounce his Theame without booke; you in the meane 
time looking on that which is pronounced , and examining 
each fault, as they are viteriog it or after, by asking them 
ſhort queſtions of the faults, and caufing them to anſwer 
them, and to ſhew how they ſhould be amended;and ſo ma- 

| king a daſh with a pen vnder euery fault, or the letters where 

| the fault is, to leaue them to them to correct them after, Vet 

your ſelfe ſometimes to peruſe the exerciſes after againe, to 

ſee that they haue corrected them; as I ſhall ſhew in another 
place. By this meanes the firſt enterers may haue choiſe of 
O mat- 
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matter gathered to their hands, which otherwiſe they 
— to ſeeke in other Authors they kne w not where nor 
w. 
Beneft of R-u 2. All the Theames of this Author being thus written of 
ner ſo vſed, and and pronounced by them memoriter, which may be done 
of daily Theams in a ſhort time, keeping each night a Theame, muſt needs 
— helpe co furniſh them with variety of the beſt matter, and fit 
phraſe, B ſides that, this will be a great furtherance to au- 
dacity, memory, geſture, pronunciation: and by the con- 
tinuall and diligent reading of that Authot, wich theit other 
Authors, they ſhall haue much helpe to conſtrue and vnder- 
ſtandany other morall Author ex tempore. 
Oc if this courſe be ouer- tedious, by reaſon of the 
Theſe Theames multitude of Schollers, or their other exerciſes ;- then 
to be limited ac to reade them the more at a time, and let them bring them 
cording to ea · once ot twice in the weeke, made longer and more care- 
ſure and eport fully. 
* Spend. This way may be very good ſor entering young 
Schollers, and to ſtore them with the beſt matter and 
phraſe: but * there not be ſome ſpeciall tules and di- 
reRions giuen, for writing their Theames according to the 
order ofthe chiefe Schools, proſecuting the ſeuerall parts 
of the Theame? 
Phil, Yes: but theſe I thinke fitteſt to ſucceede in the ſe- 
The beſ and cond place, after that they haue thus furniſhed themſelues, 
moſt e , with words and ſtore of matter, by this helpe, or Juliet ſen- 
— az tences, or the like; or in want of other bookes,to vie 
urge, with wins. Then to learne to flouriſh and adorne their Theames 
iudgement ac. after. 
cording tothe For the ſureſt and eaſieſt direction for ſuch Theames, to 
oe >: of be done in more exquiſite manner, where the Schollers may 
Theemes out of haue leaſurets them; I ſhall ſhew you my indgement, and 
Apthonius, and what I can yet find ot conceiue to be the beſt, 
bow to make 1, Becauſe I would not haue my Schollers diſcouraged 
— any way through the difficulty of this exerciſe, I would 
5 — do as in their firſt Theames for matter: ſo in theſe, That is, 
matter, I wouldtake their Theames ( at leaſt for a time out of A- 
thenis, 
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thonixs , either in order as they ſtand, or chooſing of the 
moſt familiar, and in all things reade and makeit plaine ynto 
them, with the ſeuerall parts and arguments, as I ſhewed 
you before in Rewſner, 

Then I would demand of them, firſt to giue mee Ap- 
themias arguments: as, what reaſons hee hath from the 
Cauſe, Effect, Contrarie, Similitude, Example, Teftimo- 
nie. 

Next, what reaſons euery one can giue of his owne, to 
proue the ſame. 

In the third place to ſhew , what any of them can obiect 
again ir; or if it be true, what abſurdities and inconueni- 
ences will follow of it ; and alſo ſome of them to anſwer the 
obiections and inconueniences : and laſtly, my ſelfe to ſup- 
ply their wants and failings. 

After this done, direct euery one of them who are to 
write ofit, to remember where they haue read any thing of 
that Theame, — 9 the Indexes of theit bookes of Com- 
mon places: as Tuilies ſentences, Renſner , or the like, to 
ſeeke what they can find of that matter. 


Frordium- 


Narratio. 


2. That they obſerue theſe parts, n ( onfirmatio, Parts of the 
| Confutatio. Theame. 
L 


Conclufio. 


3. To make the Exordium y ſhort, two or three Exordiumwhet 
oft 


lines, to gaine the apptobation 
attention. 


he hearers, and their ane. 


If the Theame be of any perſon, in accuſation or defence !/the Theame be 
of them after the manner of declamations, then that their 9 ?*1/#%*- 


Exordiam may be ficlieſt taken, from the partie himſelfe 

who is accuſed or defended; from ſome deſcription of him 

to his praiſe or diſpraiſe z or elſe from the perſon of the ad- 

uerſarie, or of the auditors, or of the party himſelfe who 

wriceth, 

For the perſons whom they will defend, they muſt labor 
O 2 


to 


Theame of ſome 


matter. 


Narr al ian. 


Confirmation. 
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to perſwade their hearers of their vertues, or to remoue 
from them all preiudicate opinion, And for the perſons 
whom they will accuſe, to diſpraiſe them, by ſhewing their 
bad qualities;ſoto bring them into diſgrace. 

But if the Theame bee of ſome matter to be proved or 
diſproued; commended or diſcommended, which are moſt 
ordinatie; their Exordinm may be taken from the matter, 
by commending it for the excellency thereof, or for the be- 
nefic which may redound to the hearers, by the knowledge 
of it; or diſcommending it by the contrary, or by ſome cir- 
cumſtance of time, perſons, places, or the like. 

In their Natration, to the end that the Auditors may fully 
ynderſtand the matter, and themſelues may proceed more 
eaſily; let them ſer downe firſt the Theame or matter in as 
few and plaine words as they can. 22 

Secondly , expound the doubtfull words or phraſes, if 
there be any. If it concer perſons or facts of perſons,then 
to ſer downe all the circumſtances to expreſſe the nature and 
manner of it, Or if it concerne ſome ſpeciall matter, to make 
ſome ſhort diuifion of it; if it be a generall,into his ſpecials, 
or if a whole, into his members or parts: ſo to goe thorow 
every part in order, ioyning each part together with fit tran- 
ſitions, to ſhew their paſſage from one part to another. 

In the Confirmation to the end, to be able to proue the 
matter the better; | 

1. To note in their Authors all the principall reaſons 
which they can,tothatend,and to gather them forth. 

2+ To trie what reaſons they can inuent of themſelues 
according to the chiefe heads of Inuention, following ei- 
ther Apthonius order, or the ten chiefe heads of Invention: 
as,Cauſes,Effets, SubieRs, Adiuncts, &c. which are theſame 
in effect, but farre more t aſie to proſecute, according to the 
Art of meditation, whereof we ſhal ſpeake after. By conſide- 
ring wel either the thing ir ſelfe, Cauſes and Effects of it: or 
if it be a Prepoſtion, as in this (Children are to obey their 
Parents ) by marking carefully both parts of the Compoſi- 
tion or ſentence, both Antecedent and conſe quent, as they 
are 


— 
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are called; and the one part will ſurely afford ſome reaſons. 

As if we thinke firſt of the Parents what they haue been, 
and are towards the children;and ſo what the children haue 
and do receiue from them (thus following the parts accor- 
ding to thoſe places of meditation) any one of vnderſtan- 
A able to find out reaſons why the children are 
to obey their Parents. 

Then having found out reaſons , before they ſet them 
downe in their Theame, as they will have them, toranke 
them intheirminde or in writing; ſo as they do purpoſe to 
ſer them in their Theame : ſetting ſome ſtronger in the firſt 
place, weaker in the midſt, — — of the ſtronger 
tothe laſt, — nd leauing out the weake ones, where - 
of any one may diſcredit all the reſt. 


In the Confutation to ſee ke out and ſet downe two or (vos, 


three good reaſons, to ouerthrow or reproue the contrary 
inion to the Theame: and alſo to confider what may be 

obiected againſt it, and how to anſwer them, by way of Oc- 

cupation and Subiection, or of preuemting an obiection. 


Then to direct them, that the Concluſion is nothing but conclaſon 


a collection gathered from all the former reaſons : in which 
may be a ſhort recapitulation, or rehearſall of the ſumme of 
the reaſons,and an vrging (if they will) of one or two of the 
— and moſt forcible reaſons ſomewhat more, to 
eaue a deeper impreſſion in the mindes of the hearers; and 
ſo out of them to conclude moſt firmly. And thus much may 
ſerue for the direction in generall for making the Theame. 

Spoud. But this ſeemes ſtill to me rather too obſcure for 
young Grammar Schollers: I pray you let me heare , if you 
could not leade me yet vnto more readie helpes. 

Pal. The moſt excellent patterns, I take it to be the moſt 
ſpeedy and ready helps for ſchollers to be acquainted with, 
and to learne to imitate them: for they in euery thing doe 
moſt auaile, to teach the ſooneſt and ſurelieſt. 

As for variety of Exordiums and Concluſions, Aprhows- 
ws his Progyma 


Stockwoed his 


iſputations of Grammar. 


0 
— may helpe to ditectz and alſo Maſter Lit of 
O 2 For Conc luſrons. 
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Authours for , Forfurniſhing with matter and ſubſtance, befides Rew/- 
er. vers Fymbola mentioned, Eraſ=ms Adages of the largeſt 
and laſt Edition, is a rich ſtore- houſe. Alſo Lycofthenes 
his Apothegmata, printed at London by G. Biſhoppe 
M. D. X CVI. is of good vſe. 
Lycoſthenes of Lycoſt henes of the laſt Edition (as Theare) is dangerouſ- 
the laſt Edition ly corrupted with Popery, and rayling againſt K. 
tobe taken beed the eighth, K. Edward, and our late bleſſed Queene; and 
of, arie ud r, cherefore not to be permitted vato children. Many other I 
— e might name vnta you, which haue written of ſuch morall 
Teſuites,printed matters; diuers of them in Englitn, and fome of them very 
Colonię, ſump- notable : as the French Academie, the morall part of it: 
tibus Lazari Charactery, Morall Philoſophy Golden Groue, Wits com- 
* , 12 mon wealth, Ciuill conuerſation; and others. 
do in Latine,Zegedine us Phileſophia Poetica;Theſenten« 
ces ſelectod out of the beſt Authors, adioyning to Twllies 
ſentences; Flores Poctaram tor Verſes to flouriſh with- 
all, | 
But the former, viz. Reaſuer, Eraſmas Adages, Apthoni- 
ut, and Lycefthenes', may terucinſtead ofmany,for Schol- 
lers who are of vnderſtanding and iudgement toivſe them 
- aright;chufing out the ſumme of the moſt excellent mat- 
ter, and making it their owne; compoſing euery thiog fitly, 
without apparent ſtealing out of any. 
Helpes er in. Sfaud. But what helpe do you account the very beſt for 
nenion of mal- j nuention of matter, to ſiod ir out às of their owne heads, 
222 which you know is principally eſteemed of? 
Phil. That which I named in che direction for the 
Theam. is the vſuall manner in Schooles,a5 I cake itʒl meane 
the followipg the places of Apthonivnr: as, A Landatino , Pa- 
rapbraſtico, Canſa, Contrario, Parabola,Exemplo, Teſtimonio 
veterum, Brem Epilog. 
So 4 Manifeſto, Credibili, Poſſibili, Conſequente, Decoro, 
Viili, And ab Obſcure, incredibils, Inpoſſiluli, Incocſequenti, 
ladocoro, Inutili, and the like. | ; 
Yer cheſe do ſeeme to me alſo farre too hard for chil- 
drens conceits, who haue read no Logike,and ouer tedious. 


But 
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But the following of choſe tenne firſt and chiefe heads of 
reaſoning; to wit, from Caules, Effects, Subiects, Adiuncts, 
Diſagreeable things, Compatiſons,, Notations, Diſttibuti- 
ons, Definitions, Teſtimonies (to one of which each of Ap- 
thoxius or Tallies places do belong)is farre the eaſieſt, ſureſt, 
and plaineſt way. 

If that little booke called the Art of Meditation, were 
made ſomewhat more plaine for the definitions or deſcrip- 
tions, that children might ſee euery thing cuidently; and il- 
luſtrated by a few moe examples; and ſo Schollets made 
perfect in it by exanuning z they would be able to inuent 
plenty of good matter preſently, after that they had beene 
exerciſed in Rewſner, and the other Authors; in reading, 
and alſo in writing ſome variety of Theames, after the man- 
ner ſer downe . 

Let them practiſe when they would inuent matter, but 
to runne thorow thoſe places curſorily in their mindes; and 
if one place do not offer fic matter, another will ſurely, and 
furniſh them with ſtore: ſo that by the helpe of that ſmall 
Treaciſe , if it were ſo perfected, all this might bee accom- 
pliſhed; and that with a ſmall meditation any Scholler of 
vnderſtanding might diſcourſe very commendably of any 
ſuch matter. 

Spend. It is preat pitie it ſhould not be made exact, if the 
vſe and benefit be ſuch as you conceiue of it to this purpoſe, 
beſides the worthy end for which it is written. 

But as you haue giuen patternes for other exerciſes, ſo 
let me heare your judgement, where they may haue the 
belt patternes for Theames, for the whole frame thereof be- 
ing handled according to all the parts ſeuerally. 

Phil. Apt honius (out of whom theſe Theames may bee 
taken firſt, and the Schollers alſo to haue liberty to gather 
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out the principall matter; yet making it their owne, by Theames and 
ſecking to better cuery ſentence) hath ſundry very good eutoſwhichto 
reſidents for ſuch Themes; and in ſweete Latine, written tate their 
Rhodulphus, Agricola, Carenens, Lorichins,or others: 38 332 7 
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Examples of 
praiſe and diſ- 
praiſe, 
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like, Though Aprhonixy his owne (I meane) thoſe tranſla- 
ted out of him, are ofa more harſh tile in Latine; yet the 
order is good, as being written and ſet forth of purpoſe to 
this end. | 

Theſe very Theames may be written on, firſt for incou- 
ragement; after, others of like inatter to be imitated, accor- 
ding to the ſame places. 

Secondly, next vnto thoſe in Apthomius , which are 
more eaſie, Tuilies Paradoxes are moſt fingular patternes 
for true Rhetoricke, though the order of them ſetme to be 
more obſcure: they will be notable directions, if that the 
Schollers be of capacity and ripeneſſe , and haue the ſeuerall 
ems rightly opened vnto them, that they fully ynderſtand 
them. s 

Spoud. But for Declamations what examples or belpes 
would you vſe? . 

Phil. The Declamation being nothing elſe but a Theame 
of ſome matter, which may be controuerted , and ſo hand- 
led by parts, when one taketh the Affirmatiue part, another 
the Negatiue, and it may be a.third moderateth or determi- 
neth betweene both; we haue very good Preſidents io the 
Theſis in Aptbamus: as in that queſtion handled both Af- 
ficmatiue and Negatiue, viz. cor eft ducenda, Vxor non ef 
dacenda. 

If it be in a more yehement inuectiue againſt ſome vice, 
we haue ſundry examples in Apthonixs, in Loco communi, As 
In villarum incenſores, In ſacrilegum , In contumacem, Ina- 


1 . 
Likewiſe the ſeuerall examples there ſer downe of praiſe 
and diſpraiſe, of perſons, eities, or the like. So the Preſidents 
in Apthonius of particular actions, in accuſing or defence of 
them, may be great helpes to give much good direction. 

For further patternes, ſee Tally his Orations ; and ſpeci- 
ally the Inuectiues againſt Cariline. 

In theſe kinde of Theames, we ſhall haue farremore 
vſe ofthoſe figures of Sentences, which are the very life 
and ſtrength of an Oration; as of Exclamations, —_— 

ons, 
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tions, Apoſtrophees, Proſopepeis; and the reft of the fi- 


gures in Dialogi/mo. 
I haue heard of ſome good enſamples in Engliſh, viz. 
thirteene Declamations ; but I haue not beene able to finde 
them out. 
Bur theſe kinde of exerciſes of Declaming are rather for n.,1,,.,1;ou; 5 
the Vniuerficies; or at leaſt for ſuch Schollers in the Gram- for the Vniuerſ,. 


mar-Schooles, as haue been long exerciſed in the former 1, ar for prix- 
kindes. cipall ſthollers in 


For the manner of writing downe the Theames by ſchol- — ” 


lers of judgement, it may not be amiſſe where leiſure aner wei- 
will ſerue, tocauſe the ſchollets to write them thus: In ting downe the 
the firſt Margent towards the left hand, together with the Theams by ſchot- 
ſeuerall parts of the Theame (as Exord. Narratio, Confir- —__— 
matio, (onfatatip, Coucluſis, being ſer in great letters ouer * 
againſtcach part) to ſet alſo the heads of the ſeuerall argu- 

ments; chiefly againſt the Confirmation: as Cauſa, Effe- 

Gum: like as —— doth ſet his places, 4 Cauſa, 4 Con- 

trario, And in the latter ſide of the page, towards the right 

hand, to ſer the ſeuerall tropes or figures, but in two ot three 

letters. As for Aſetammia Efficientis , no more but Mer. 

Effc. or the like: making ſome line vnder the word in 

which they are; The ſhorrer the better, if it can be ynder- 

ſtood. 

One Theame in the weeke well performed in this maner, 
beſides all other exerciſes, may be ſufficient; like as the or- go, 
der is in many ofthe chiefe ſchooles. thus in the week 

Spoud. Certainly Sir, theſe courſes ſeeme to me as ea- may ſuffice, and 
fie as the former, both for Maſters and Schollers ; that #*/pend their 
hereby they muſt needs labour, and goe on with delight; — — 
being thus plainly guided and directed from point to point. ,, — — 

Yet to proceed alittle further herein, if you will giue me ning the wit. 
leaue: I haue heard of ſome ſchollers marueilouſly praiſed Making Theams 
for this, that they haue been able co ſpeake of a Theame ex ©* ©empore, 


7 
tempore fot a quarter of an houre, or more together, in good e of great 
Lacine, and to very good purpoſe. if u he done 


Now how doe you thinke that this may be done ? for this ſcholler like. 
is 
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is a matter of very high commendations to young ſchollers, 
euen in the Vniuerſities; and much more in the Grammar 
Sthooles, if it can be done, 
The way to mate Phil. This exerciſe muſt needs require much reading, and 
Times ex practice to do it, in ſuch commendable manner; as indeed 


Making Taser 


tempore. jt may. The beſt way howto attaine it moſt ſoone and ſure- 


ly. is this, ſo fare as yet I can conceiue : 5 
x They muſt practiſe conſtantly for a good ſpace, the 
former or better courſe of making Theames ; that they 
become very ready in writing their Theames of any Morall 
matter with a little ſtudy. 
- he _ oft, 2 J haue ſeene this practice tobe eaſie and profitable to 
biets bee ts this end: the very vſe of the Grammaticall tranſlation of 
make Theames Apthonines, according to the manner of the vſe of the tran- 
cx tempore. lations, for keeping the Schoole- Authors "TR 
As firſt, cauſing them to reade a Theame out of the La- 
tine into Engliſh; or where it is hard, firſt to reade it ouet in 
To ſollom a pat. Engliſh to give ſome ligbtʒ then out of the Latine iato Eng- 
tern ef a Theam, liſh, to vnderſtand it perfectly: afterwards to reade it out of 
made ſamilia the Engliſh trarſlation into Latine, to haue the phraſe and 
— tem by the Latine readily ro expreſſe their mindes. 
rammaticall N , 
tranſlations. Then euery one in his courſe, to try how he is able to ex- 
To ſee how cach preſſe or vtter that Theame of himſelfe; firſt in Engliſn, then 
is able to better in Latine, euery part of the Theame in order. 
bis Author, in For example: To begin firſt with the Exurdiam, to try 
— how they can vtter it in Enghſh, and whether they can bet- 
ſelaes, both Eng. ter the Author. After the firſt, a ſecond fellow to aſſay how 
liſh and Latine, he is able to better the firſt; ſo another after him to better 
them both: and ſo forward as you will, 
After this, to make triall how they can vtter the ſame in 
Latine; euery one ſtill bectering others: then to doe the like 
in the Narration; and ſo thoro euety part, both in Eng- 
liſh and Latine;till contending to go beyond their patterns 
in purity of phraſe and matter, contracting, adding or chan- 
ging as they will. 
2 When they haue for ſome goed time vſed this practice, 
then trying how they are able to diſcourſe of themſelues in 
a Theame 


— — rn 


— —— — — — ern — 
. — 
* 
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a Theame giuen vnto them, according to the order ofmedi- Toprefiiſe ts 

ration, or places of Inuention , by continuall exerciſe they ci of 

ſball attaine hereunto. themſelues, 
The practice in Apthonia will affoord them matter and 

words eno w for imitation of Exordiumi, manner of Confu- bexe to be ſte- 

tations and Conc luſions. = — _— 

Their readineſſe in their firſt Authors of morall matters, fer al — 5 
as alſo in Tullies Sentences, and Flores Postarum; and that 
their continued exerciſe in Rexſver, with the helpe of the 
places of Inuention, will commonly yeeld matter ſufficient, 

What phraſe ot word they cannot vtter in Latine, 

1 Let them bethinke themſelues how they would firſt ehe fer /,, 
ytter and vary it in Eugliſh, and ſome of the Engliſh words hing wordt or 
will bring Lacine words, or phraſes to their remembrance ; pbra/cs. 
or elſc how they can expreſſe it by Periphrafis, or circumlo- * L tinte bow 
cution in moe words, by ſome deſcription, ot by the gene- 1%, , % 
rall, or the contrary,or by ſome properey,or the like. Eng'ſh. 

2 Next to this, they may vie the helpe of Holyokes £59 
Dictionarie; and for phraſe, Manniins or Maſter Drakes 2 Helps of Di- 


IT 0 j Hlionat ies and 
2 : the phraſes may be found more eaſily in the — 
3 And to the end that they may be ſure to haue variety 2 a 

both of words and phraſe, which doth much delight; it befo;c. 
ſhall not be amiſſe to peruſe before in the phraſe-bodk, the 
principall words or phraſes which concerne that Theame, 
and how many weyes they may be vttered: at leaſt the 
Maſter, when he tryeth his. Schollers in this etemporall fa - 
culty,, if he be not a ready and perfect Latiniſt, may haue 5 
the phraſe · booke by him, to looke every hard phiaſe which 4% *7 % 
they cannot vtter well; and how they may vary it diuers 
wayes. 

Spend. But to the end that ſchollers may be ſure euet to 
haue ſtore of matter, or to finde of a ſudden where to turne 
to fit matter for every Theame ; what doe you thioke of 
Common: place bookes of ſuch Morall matters, that eue- 
ry Schbller ſhould haue his Common-place booke writ- 
ten? | | 
Phil. 


dt. BM . LG 
5 
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Phil.] do account them a great helpe where the ſchollers 
haue leiſure and judgement to gather them; I meane, to 
gleane out all the choiſe ſentences and matter in the moſt 
Authors. Or, becauſe that that is ouer- great a toyle, and 
requires more judgement then can be looked for inſoyong 

ecres; if they had but only bookes of References, it would 
exceeding profitable: to wit, ſuch Common-place books 
as did but only containe the generall heads of matter, and 
then the Quotations of three or foure of the chicfe Au- 
thors; as Reaſner, Eraſmus, Adages, Tulies ſentences, or 
ſome other; ſetting downe the booke and the page, where 
to turne of a ſudden to any ſuch matter in them. This would 
eaſe them of much ſearching, and make ſchollers to doe 
ſuch exerciſes much ſooner, and with farre greater com- 
mendations : like as it is in Diuinitie, Law, Phyſicke, and 
vvyhatſoeuer other Arts. Thus they may vſe the matter of the 
beft Authors, going farre beyond the matter which the wit 
of any child can conceiue; ſith that thoſe bookes haue in 
them the choiſeſt ſayings of the very wiſeſt of all ages: al- 
though they are ſtill to adde wharſocuer they can inuent of 
their owne braine, ſoit be wittily and pithily. 

Such a booke of Reference well gathered, and made pub- 
like, would much further young ſchollers herein. 

SpoR4. I ſee well how they may be furniſhed for tore of 
matter; yet for choiſe of good words and phraſe, to haue 
copie and variety euer ready at hand, I make ſome doubt 
bow they may be furniſhed : for it is a toyle to goe euer to 
turne to phraſe- bookes; neither can they haue time when 
they are to ſpeake ex tempore. 

hil. Take no care for that; Rore of matter being thus 
gotten, as I haue ſhewed, will bring words: yet to haue co- 
pie of Hnommass and good phraſe , beſides their Authors 
made perſect, and other helps mentioned; Calliepeia tranſla- 
ted in propriety, and read one while out of Latine into Eng- 
liſh, a while out of Engliſh into Latine, and after 
trying how to vary both in Engliſh and Latine ; will helpe 
very much to furniſh with copie both Engliſh — 

eo 


4 
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Hereof I haue knowne ſome experience. A little tryall will 
ſoone confirme this. 

There may be alſo other helpes for varying: as the rules 9berbe'ps. 
in £ra/mws de Copia, in Macropedius and others; and more 
ſpecially ſome ſelect phraſes to ſeuerall purpoſes noted in 
Eraſmus de Copia. 

Spond. But what ſay you concerning Orations ? what Orations, 
courle doe you thinke fitteſt to be able to performe them 
with commendations ? 

Phil. I rake them to belong rather to the Vniuerſities, Orationabelong 
that there is more ſeldome vſe of them in Schooles, and pe il to the 
then alſo to be performed by ſchollers growne to ſome ma- Fniverſitiey; 
turitie. --—— gh 

For examples or patternes of Otations, we can haue no 
better then Ta/hes Orations ; wherein are preſidents of all 
ſorts, Io theſe is the ſcholler to be exerciſed to know the 
nature of them, and the manner of the loftineſſe of tile 
vſed in them. Alſo Turners Orations, Muretut, or others. 

Though for entrance into them we may follow the examples 
of praiſes in Apthonius. Chap, 8, Or ſome other ſelect Ora- 
tions. 

Yer, becauſe ſchooles of ſpeciall note, and where there are options cx 
ancient ſchollers, ſometimes it may be expected among tempore. 
them, that ſome one of them ſhould make an Oration to en- 
tertaine a Benefactor, or other perſon of note; and it may 
be, to doe it ex tempore, as their comming is of a ſodaine; 
therefore certaine ſpeciall heads of an Oration to that pur- 
pole might be euet in readineſſe. As the commendations of £9 
a perſon for his deſcent, learning, loue, and countenance of 
good learning and vertue, beneficence, courteſie, fauour to- 
wards that place, and the like. Alſo for excuſing themſe lues 
by their tender yeeres, want of experience and of practice in 
that kinde, baſhfulneſſe, timorouſneſſe; and yet their de- 
fire to anſwer the parties loue and expectation, with preſu- 
ming vpon theit patience, and ſuch others. Lo be acquain- 
red alſo with variety of choiſe phraſes to the ſame purpoſes, 
to haue them euer in freſh memory. 

Spoud. 
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$ Theſe courſes are very plaine in my judgement : 
yet 3 fith they ate of more ſeldome vſe, but 
Theames of daily practice, we are ſpecially to looke vnto 
them. Therefore for my weake memory, let me heare in two 
words, the ſumme of all concerning the Theames. 
Phil. This — ae 8 1 
1 That th uainted with ſome matter for Theams 
— * and eaſie — ſo accuſtomed to write Theames in a 


plaine manner firft, — — principally. 


2 That they learne to handle the Theame more curiouſly 
according to Apthomius, uting and adorning the ſe- 
uerall parts thereof, making choiſe of the moſt excellent 
patternes. 


That they haue the helps and grounds of inuenting 

a — and — where to finde more 

8 ſtore of matter and phraſe to expreſſe their mindes, and be 
furniſhed with helps of the beſt bookes. 

4 Lafily,that as in all other exerciſes, _ continual 

practice; which makes the hardeſt things cafie and pleaſant, 


make rr wih delight nd erin 
How to enter to make Verſes with delight and certai 
without bodging , and to traine S Schollers to 
imitate and expreſſ Ouid or Virgil, 
both their phraſe and ſtile. 


Spond. 

that we haue gone thorow all the whole 
courſe of writing Latine in proſe, and the ſeuexall 
'VW cxerciſes . which are requiſite in Grammar. 
Schooles, ſo farre forth as I remember; it temai- 
neth that we come to verſe: wherein I preſume of your loue 
as in all the former, not to conceale any thing from me, 
but to impart Whatſoeuer may helpeto the attaining of that 

ſacultie. | 
Phil. 


batt 
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Pbil. mou Poetry be rather for ornament then for a- 


to make a fwent and pure Verſe, 


ny neceſſary vſez and the maine matter to be regarded in it, Poetry rather 


isthe — of phraſe and of ſlile: yet becauſe there is very for ornament 


le vſe of it, ſometimes in occaſions of triumph any 
neceſſitie. 


Yet there may be 
a a nd x commendable 
e to traine vp ſchollers euen in this kinde alſo, vſe oe. 


commenda 
and reioyſing, more ordivarily atahe funerals of ſome wor- 
thy 5 , and ſometimes for ſome other purpoſes ; 
it is not ati 

and the rather becauſe it ſerueth very much for the ſharpen- 
ing of the wit, and is a matter of high commendation, 
when a ſcholler is able to write a ſmooth and pure verſe, and 
ro comprehend a great deale of choiſe matter in very little 
roome. 

Spoxd. Surely (Sir) though it is, as you ſay, but an orna- 
ment, yet it is ſuch a one, as doth highly grace thoſe who 
have atrainedit , in any ſuch meaſure as you ſpeake of; and 
two ſuch Verſes are worth ewo thouſand, offuch flaſh and 


bodge Rtuffeas are ordinarily in ſome ſchooles. But this 1 The ordinarie 
diffi: ulty of this 


haue found alſoto be full of diff alty, both in the entring, 
the progteſſe, and alſo in the end; that my ſchollers haue had 
more feare in this, then in all the ſormer, and my ſelſe alſo 
driven to more ſeuerity : which I haue been inforced vnto, 
or elſe I ſhould haue done no good at all with the greateſt 

ark, 
: And yet when I thue done my vttermoſt, I have not had 


any to come to ſuch perfeRion as you mention, to write The fo! of en 
ſo pithily or purely: yes let me tell you this, that ] haue t bind. 


knowne ſome Maſters, who haue thought themſelues very 

rofound Poets, who would ypon an occaſion of a Funeral 
— written you a ſheete or two of Verſes, as it were of a 
ſuddeg ; yet Mnongſt all thoſe, you ſhould hardly haue 
found one ſuch 4 Verſe as you ſpeake of, voleſſe it were 


ſtolne; and moſt of them ſuch, as a iudicious Poet would 
be ready to laugh at, or loath to reade, Therefore I intreat 
you to guide me, how I may redreſle this cuill, and preuent 
theſe inconueniences. 

Phil. Though I be no Poet, yet I finde this courſe to be 
found moſi eaſie and plaine to direct my ſehollers: 


1 To 
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Themoſt plains 1 To looke that they be able in good manner to write 
waybow teex- true Latine,and a good phraſe in proſe, before they begin to 
— — meddle with making averſe. 
— wy 2 That they haue read ſome poetry firſt; as atleaſt 
1 To write true theſe bookes or the like, qr ſome part of them: vic. Onid. 
Latine, de Triſtibur, or de Ponto, ſome piece of his Metamorpho- 
2 Tobaue read ſis, or of Virgil, and be well acquainted with their Poeticall 
ſome Poc tiy. ph raſes. 
. I finde this a moſt eaſie and pleaſant way to enter 
turning them them; that for all the firſt books of Poetry which they learn 
eut of the Gram in the beginning, they vſe to reade them dayly out of the 
mati:all tranſli- Grammacicall cranſlations : firſt reſoluing euery verſe into 
tions inis verſe. the Grammaticall order, like as it is in the tranſlation ; af- 
ter into the Poeticall, turning it into verſe, as the words are 
in the Poet: according as I ſhewed the manner before, in 
Giuing Peeticall the benefit and vſe of the tranſlations. For the making of 
pirae, 8 verſe, is nothing but the turning of words forth of the 
Grammaticall order, into the Rhetoricall, in ſome kinde 
of metre; which we call verſes, And withall, that in reading 
thus out of the tranſlations, they vſe to giue the Poeticall 
Phraſes, to our Engliſh phraſes, ſet in the Margents, and 
alſo the Epithetes. 

For this practice of reading their Poetry, out of the tran- 
flations into verſe, a little triall will ſoone ſhew you, that 
very children will doe it as faſt almoſt as into — and by 
the vſe of it, continually turning proſe into verſe, they will 
you a good way towards the making a Verſe, before they 

aue learned any rules thereof. 
4 ro be very 4 Then when you would haue them to go in hand with 
cunning in the making a verſezthar they be made very cungigg io les 
rules fu. of vertiyiog, ſo as to beable ro giue you readily eac rule, 


Ing: and the meaning thereof, 
5 That they be expert in ſcanning averſe, and in uy 
uing euery quantity, according to their rules, and ſo v 
| practiſe in their Lectures daily. 
6 Tokeepefrom 6 To keepe them that they ſhall neuer bodge in their 


— entrance, neithet for phraſe nor otherwiſe, but to enter 


ro be perfect 


in ſcanning. e to 


wich 
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with caſe, certainty and delight; this you ſhall finde to be a 

moſt ſpeedy way. 

Take Flores Pottarmm, and in euery Common place <9 
make choiſe of Oxids verſes, or if you find any other which To v/c the like 
be pleaſant and eake: and making ſure, that your Schollers ?' _ is Flo- 
nov not the verſes aforeſaid, vic to dictate vnto them as fer vent, 4 in 
= did inproſe. Cauſe alſo ſo many as you would baue ta Tulics genes. 
carne together, to ſer downe the Engliſh as you dictate. «es for proſe. 

Secondly, to giue you, and to write downe all the words 
in Latine verbatim, or Grammatically. 

Thirdly, having iuſt the ſame words, let them trie which 
of them can ſooneſt turne them into the order of a verſe: 
which they will preſently do, being trained vp inthe vſe of 
the tranſlationszwhich is the ſame in Effect. 

And then laſtly, reade them over the verſes of Omid , chat 
they may ſee that themſelues haue made the very ſame; or 
wherein they miſſed: this ſhall much incourage and aſſure 
them. 

Aſter that they haue practiſed this for a little time; iffor 7, 4 bi. 
ſpeedineſſe, and for ſauing paper ( becauſe they may ſoone without pe. 
runne ouer much) you do yſe bur onely to reade the Engliſh 
Grammatically , and appoint ſome one of them to deliuer it 
in Latine; then all to trie which of them can ſooneſt turne 
thoſe words into a verſe, ot how many waies they can turne 
them into a yerſe:you ſhall ſee them come on apace, and an Ly 
earneſt ſtrife to be wrought amongſt them. The mold cafie 

This allo may be done moſt eaſily, by the vſe of Gram- way of turning 
maticall tranſlations of all the choiſe verſes in Flores Pocta- — ſes out of 
rum; practiſing as in Tully and other, to reade them ex em- . eta 
pore out of the Engliſh firſt into proſe, after into verſe. They 
will be as familiar and eaſie, as to reade proſe, and to doe it 
with as much delight and contention or more, euery day 79 note hard 

iſing a little by courſe, For this is nothing (as I ſaid) words quãtities, 
ut the Poeticall compoſition. In the practice of this, like - *2#"es. 
wiſe, vſe to note euery new and hard word, and quantity, as £0 
alſo Epitheres;according to the generall rule — the 7. Ie turne the 
manner in each Lecture, and oft to examine thoſe, verſer of their 
P 7.Cauſe 2 


— — 


— 9 _ 


* n * „ 
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7. Cauſe them to turne the verſes of theit Locture into 
other verſes, either to the ſame purpoſe, which is eaſieſt for 
young beginneis, or turne to ſome other purpoſe , to ex- 
preſſe ſome other marter; yet euer to keepe the very phraſe 
of the Poet, there or in other places, onely tranſpoſing the 
words or phraſe, or changing ſome word or phraſe, or the 
numbers or perſons,or applying them to matters which are 
familiar, as they did inimitating Epiſtles. This may be pra- 
Qiſed,ecach to bring firſt a verſe or two thus changed, either 
being giuen at eleuen to be brought at one, or at euening to 
be brought in the morning, or botb. vie, c 

8. As they proceed, to cauſe them to contract their Le- 

8. contrading Ctures, drawing ſeuen or eight verſes into foure or ſiue, or 

their Leflures, fewer: yet ſtill labouring to expreſſe the whole mattet of 
their Author in their one verſe, and euery circumſtance, 
with all ſignificant Meraphors, and other tropes and phras- 
ſes, ſo much as they can. 

Thus they may proceed if you will, from the loweſt kind 
of verſe in the Eclogues, to ſomething a loftier in the Geor- 
gicksʒ and ſo to the ſtatelieſt kinds in the Eneids: wherein 

The certaine be. they may be tasked to go thorow ſome book of the Eneids, 
nefit of this ex · euety day contracting a certaine number, as ſome 5. or 6. a 
erciſe day, for ſome of their exerciſes, ſtriuing who can expreſſe 
their Author inoſt liuely. By which daily contention you 
ſhall find, that thoſe who take a delight in — and haue 
. (h:rpeneſſe & dexterity accordingly; will in a ſhort time at- 
— 7 — chat ri — that — wh know not the places 
which they imitate , ſhall hardly diſcerne in many verſes, 

whether the verſe be * verſe, or the Schollers. 
cautat in con. But therein there muſt be this care, chat beſore they go in 
na ling. hand with this kind of contracting, they be both well exer- 
ciſed in the former kinds, or the likezand alſo that they beate 
out the meaning of the place fully, marking what goeth 
before, and alſo what followctia after; and obſeruing curi- 

2 ouſly euery phraſe, elegancy, and matter of any weight. 

To make verſes Moreouet, that your ſchollers may be able to write verſes 


- pay erdina gx tempore, of any ordinaty Theame, after they haue bin well 
beame, practi- 
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practiſed in turning the eaſy verſes of Flores Poctarum, forth 
of proſe into yerſe,thatthey can do it readily; appoint them 
of the moſt familiar Theames of it, and the ſweeteſt verſes 
thereof in order, to ſee how they can turne the ſame ex tem- 
pore into other verſes, tothe very ſame purpoſe; either by 
imitation, or contraction, like as I ſhewed the practice in 
their lectures: or having but the light of thoſe yerſes, how 
they can make other verſes of their owne like ynto them. 
By this practice kept duely, to make ſome ſuch verſes 


ex tempore. 


ewiſe in the day(asto give them Theames before their bre- 10 wh 
king vp at noone, to bring them at one of theclocke,and at ex tcmpore. 


night to bring them in the morning, or nine, as before; only 
having this helpe and direction) or of a ſodaine euer before 
they are to play, to verſifie of ſome Theame not thoughe 
of: and ſecondly, by cauſing them to bring the ſumme of 
their Theames written ynder their Theames, comprized in 
a Diſticke, or two moe, you ſhall finde that they will 
grow in ſo good ſort, as ſhall be requiſit to make you verſes 
ex tempere of any vſuall Theame, without hindering of their 
other ſtudies. Ang hereby they will ſoone be acquainted 
with matter of all ſorts according to thoſe Common pla- 


ces, and alſo with variety i of poeticall phraſe of the beſt, encft5of ibis 


with Epithetes and tile. This exerciſe is very commendable 
to ſatisfie ſuch, as vſe to giue Theames to verſifie ypon ex 
tempore; andalſofor,thatit is a very great ſharpner of the 
wit, as was ſaid, and aftirrer vp of inuention and of good 
wits to ſtrift and emulation. 

In this matter of verſifying, as in all the former exerci- 


praflice, 
The we of ver (i 
Fring ex tem. 


pore. 


3 


ſes, Itake this Imitation of the moſt excellent patternes, to 7mitation ſure], 


be the ſuteſt rule, both for phraſe and whatſoeuer: And 
therefore I would haue the chiefeſt labour to make theſe 

reſt Authors our one, as Tally for proſe, ſo Ouid and 
Uirgi for verſe, ſo to ſpeake and write in Latine for the 
phraſe, as they did. 


For them who deſire to attaine to more exquiſite per- Further Hees 
fection in this faculty of Poetty, theſe things may much fur. Y ue Huug. 


ther be ſides the former: 


P 2 1 For 


— —— — 
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For ſore of mat- 1. For more ftore and variety of matter, to have Com- 
ter % hae, mon place bookes(as I ſaid forthe Theames)cherein at leaſt 
—— to haue reference whereby to turnę of a ſodaine to matters 
reference to he Of all ſorts, in the moſt exquiſite and pure Poets: to haue 
moſi excellent ſome direction both for matter and imitation; whether for 
places in Poets. Gratulatory verſes, Triumphs, Funerals, or whatſoeuer. Or 
to referre all ſuch principall places for imitation, to the 
heads in Flores Potraruns; which may ſeruc in Reade there- 
of. 
„o , 2. For vatiety and copy of Poeticall phraſes, the Tbeſau- 
— - raus Phrafoum youticarans — by Buchleras of the af 
eticus. Edition, Au. U. D. Cvyj. is a notable helpe. 
Sylua Synoni- Alſo both for words and phraſes, SCylua Sywonimormny, 
may ſtand in good ſteade, chiefely for Schollers of iudge- 
ment able to make right choyce of the ficxet, - -- 
—— "9 For ſtore of Epithetes, which if chey bee choyſe, 
Textors Epi- are a ſingular ornament, and meanes of ſpeedineſſe in this 
thets of the laſt faculty, and foforall other matters belonging to Poetrie, 
andlargel. Textor his Epitheta of the largeſt and of the laſt Edition, 
Abbridgement printed at Lions, Ar. D. Ci. maybe great helpe. 
FE The abbtidgement bf Textor Epithetes may ſerue in 
K 83 ſteade hereof to young Schollers: and namely ro ſuch who 
tler and Autho- are not able to buy the large; though the large is mote pro- 
yities, fitable. | ' 
Smetij Pro- 4. Fot hauing of the beſtauthorities for the quantities of 
ſodia * . all ſyllables , Suit his Proſodia will furniſh plentifully; 
— — all needfull words being ſer in it in the Alphabeticall order. 
gis carcntium. For rules of quantities, though our owne Grammar may 
Smetij Metho- be ſufficient; yer you may ſee alſo Smetins his Methodns 
dus. digno/cendarum Syllabarum ex Georg. Fabririo, ſet before 
M. Butlers his Proſodia. And rules of the quantities of Syllables in M. 
Nint. BatlersRhetoricke, ſhort and very plaine. Chap, 14, de Mo- 
3 tro. 
bs. ar Alſo the Virgils printed with Erythrens Index, ſor Autho» 
Index. rities and vſes of all words in Virgil. | 
5. For imilati- 5. For inutation of the beſt Poets, and further directi- 
—— —_ on to attaine to more perfection in Poetry, ſee Sabines pre- 


cepts 


5 
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cepts, De carminibus ad veterumimitationem artificioſd-eow- 

ponendis , ioyned with Textors Epithets. Alſo Buchlerws his 

Inftitytio Postica in the end of his Theſanras phraſinm poeti- 

carum. | 

6. For the Figures belonging to Poetrie, ſee Butlers ( rjguv 
Retoricke in his fourteenth Chapt, De Naro. Rl etoriche. 

7. For turning of Verſes diucrs waies, M.Stockwood his 7+ For — 
Progymnaſma ſcholaſticum is inflar omwinm to direct and to 5 _ —— 2 
incourage young Schollers, In which booke towards the 5, Progymnaf- 
end of it, you ſhall haue one Difticke or couple of Verſes, ma ſchoſaſli- 


varied 450. wayes. The Verſes are theſe: — — te 
. 222 . , ne Dine Va 
1. Linque Cupidoiecur; cordi quog, parcits: / vit ried 450.wajer, 
Figere, fige alis tela crnents loco. 
2. Parte meo iecoriʒ intactum mihi linquito pectus: 
Omma de reliqua corpore membra pete. 


3. Cace puer, Oc. 

And in the ſhutting vp of all, this one Verſe is turned by one verſt tur. 
tranſpoſing the words 104. wayetz all the ſame words, and ned 104 wayes, 
onely thoſe words being kept:which might ſeeme impoſſi - toe ſame words 
ble, but that there we may ſee it before our eyes, that nine being kept. 
words ſhould ſerue to make a hundreth and foure Verſes, 
all ofthe ſame matter. The Verſe is this: A 


Eft mea ſpes Chriſtus ſolus, qui de cruce pendet. 

Eft Chriftus ſolus mea ſpes, qui de cruce pendet, 

Ei ſalus Chriſtus mea ſpet, qui de cruce pendet. 

Solus de cruce, & c. 

A Scholler of any inclination and fitneſſe for Poetry, can- 
not but receiue notable incoutagement, hauing theſe, or 
but the principall of theſe baokes : this exerciſe of Verſify- 
ing will be found a moſt pleaſant recreation ynto him after 
a time. 

8. Laſtly, in this exerciſe, as in all the reſt, Thold dail 17 8 
practice —. diligence (following the beſt patternes) to be — — 
the ſureſt and ſpeedieſt guide; and which will bring in time 
much perfection, where there is aptneſſe of nature concur- 


mg. 
5 Spoud. 


o 
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Spam. But repeat me in a word, which exerciſes you 
would haue daily put in practice. 
Daily and eaſe Phil. Turning the Verſes of the Lectures, as was ſhewed; 
exerciſes. chiefely by conttaction in Virgil, keeping ſtricuy his 
nee to: | 
2. Before each breaking vp at noones and nights, to 
haue a Theame out of the eaſieſt of Flores Pottarum in or- 
der, to bring Verſes of it at their entrance againe, or as is ap- 
pointed to tem. 4% 5 ä 
3. Writing Verſes of cheir weekely Theames. 


CHAP. XV. 
T he manner of examining and correcting 
Exerciſes. 


Sundl. et” 


79 W Aning thus gone thorow the principall exerciſes 
Jv as, 57 H- ng I pray you let me — — iudge- 
be omitted. ment, for the examining of ſuch exerciſes, and 
the beſt manner of performing it: for I findeir a 
Tough tedious matter very tedious and troubleſome. | 
yet profitable. phil, Howloeuer it be tedious, yet it is ſuch a matter as 
— . et would neuer be omitted, no more then the giuing of exer- 
— {A ciſes; not to be ſlightly paſſed ouer, ſo much as time and o- 
Schollers. ortunity will permit. For when the Scholler knoweth that 
his exerciſe muſt be ſtrictly examined, it will make him 
more carefull in performing thereof, and contrarily; and it 
will be a great helpe to bring him ſooner to perfection. 
For — 1 of doing it; 8 8 
1. The r ought heedfully to obſerue thoſe ſpeci- 
— all faults, wherein his Schollers do * vſually ſlip; — — 
faults. acquaint euery one, not onely with the generall, but alſo 
with his particular, to warne them of them. * 
r 
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For example; I haue found my ſchollers to miſſe moſt in eln Ghollers 
theſe : through want of Dipthongs. In congruity in their doe moſt com- 
Concords. Inthe vſe of the two chiefe rules of the Relatiue * "7. 
ui, quæ, quod. Ablatiue caſe abſolute, Appoſition, Coniun- | 
ions to couple together like Caſes, Moodes and Tenſes. 
Nominatiue caſe after the Verbe, &c. The Accuſatiue caſe 
before an Infinitiue Moode. 

Alſo that they will oft haue a Sywcheſis, or a diſordered Syncheſis. 
confuſion of their words; and ſometimes they will vſe hy- Hyperbaton to 

perbaton: which is a further ferching or carrying of ſome "4%. 
words, whereby a ſentence is obſcured; and the ſcholler for- 
gets himſelfe before He come to the end of his ſentence, and 
ſo writes falſe Latine. Long Periods are therefore to be 
auoided as much as may be. 

2 The Schollers are to be called vpon, to reade o- 
uer their exerciſes in the naturall or Grammaticall order, 2 Te reade ou! 
ſo as they conſtrue : and then they may ſee preſently how Heir exerciſes 

the words doe hang together, both for agreement, go- — . 
uernement, and ſenſe, and where the faults of Grammar * 

are. 
3 That beſides their rules, they be able preſently to pa- 

rallele or proue each phraſe and conſtruction, by the like ex-; Toparalte! 
ample in Grammar, or by a like phraſe out of Tally, or o- each thing by ex- 
ther Authors: and what they know not, to ſeeke out; to the Ver. 

end that they may be able to iuſtiſie euery word, euen where 

they haue teadily read it, ſo much as may be. 

4 The higher ſchollers to looke to elegancie, and fin- = 
neſſe of phraſe and Compoſition; and ſo to be reading their 4 Ts {coke to 
exerciſes ouer and over, (till correcting and amending them, *!eg47t:e and 
neuer thinking an exerciſe well enough, vntill no fault can — 42 
be found, in Latine, proptiety, Compoſuion; matter, no nor — thin be 
inthe leaſt tittle. The ſcholler is heteii to imitate the curi- any exerciſe la. 
ous Painter, who is till amending and hettering his picture, boued enong 
to dra all into admiration; that his Theames, Verſes, Ora- 
tions may be as the harpe of Orpheus, to draw all the hearers 
or readers after then : 

5 To appoint aduerſaries to take one anothers exerciſes, <2 
P 4 and 


Exerciſes. 


— ne 


1 1 
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5 Aduerſries and to ſee whether of them can finde the moe faults : and if 
to wote faplts you will, to ſet ynderneath, how many faults either of them 
in one anothers findes; and ſo to giue them to the Maſter, or to themſelues 
me. firſt to cortect, then to the Maſter. 
6 After all, the Maſter is carefully to reade ouer euery 
6 The manner of ones exerciſe, ſo much as leiſure will permit; and by queſtt- 
examining by ons to make themſelues to ſinde where the errour is: as but 
the Maſter. asking; Doe we ſay thus or thus? and to cauſe them to 
amend it of themſelues by giuing a like example, And in the 
meane time, to make ſome little line vndet the phraſe or 
word, or piece of the word or ſyllable wherein the-errour 
is, that they may amend it after in theſt bookes. And for all 
cortecting of tranſlations in Latine, to do it by comparing 
their exerciſe with the Author; and ſo exerciſes of imitati- 
on, to ſee who commeth next to the example. 
7 In examining exerciſes in the higheſt fourmes ( as in 
7 Speciall faults Theames, Declamations, Verſes,Orations,and the like) be- 
in the bigheſt fides the faults againſt Grammar, the diligent Maſter ſhould 
ſourmes. obſerve, fitſt, all barbarous phraſes, or Poeticall phraſe in 
Proſe, or contraty: ſecondly, Tautologies, or oft repetitions 
of the ſame thing or words: thirdly, want of tranſmions; 
hat is, of fit bonds or phraſes, whereby to paſſe elegantly 
from one point to another; ſo as they might be more eaſily 
vnderſtood: ſourthly, harſh compoſition: fiftly, lacke of 
matter: ſixtly, want of elegancy in Tropes and Figures; and 
ſo like elegancies noted in Grammar. 
8 To haue a diligent eye that the ſchollers do forthwith 
2 Care that they cortect their exerciſes, ſo noted out vnto them: and to this 
doe correfi their end he is oft to looke in their bookes , whether they haue 
exerciſes forth. corrected their former exerciſes, and to vſe ſharpe repre- 
* henſion or correction for that careleſneſſe, to make them to 
joo ke to that aboue all. For there is nothing wherein their 
negligence is more intolerable, nor for which the Mafter 
ſhall be more cenſured, when their parents, or others who 
be learned, ſhall looke into their bookes, and reade ouer 
9 This to be dane their exerciſes, and thereto finde them vncorrected. 


by others in , ; h 
agnus 9 Ifat any — a 
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time, yet to ſee that it be performed by He Vſher or ſome of 
the higheſt ſchollers, and the number of faults noted. 
Spoud. But what if there ſhould be 30. or 40.in a fourme <9 
(as it may be ia the greater ſchooles; eſpecially amongſt the How is dee for 
lower fourmes)how would you do to examine all their ex- *97*fingwboe 
erciſes in a morning, but youſhall hinder your ſelfe and _ —— i 
them from many other things, which you mult of neceſſitie rei 
erforme ? will not permit 
Phil. In ſuch caſes we muſt yeeld to neceſſity, and vſe the le cored all. 
belt policy we can; as in that exerciſe of tranſlating into - — 
Latine, to cauſe ſome three or foure whom you moſt feare, — 
to pronounce their exerciſes, or to reade or conſtrue them 
out of the tranſlation; you to looke ypon the exerciſes, as 
they are pronouncing, and cauſethem ro ſhew how they 
muſt be amended : ſo all the reſt to corre theirs,according 
as they heare thoſe corrected : if any be found careleſſe to 
correct ſo, that he be ſurely corrected : and this is the beſt 
helpe which I know in this behalfe. 
Solikewiſe where you giue them a Theame to make yerſes 
ex tempore: or ypon ſome ſmall meditation, as thoſe which perp ex tem- 
are to be brought each morning, or at one of the clocke, pore. 
when time will not permit to peruſe the writing of ea 
one; yet to cauſe every one topronounce the Verſes which 
he hath made : and as they pronounce, to ſhewthem their 
faults, and then cauſe them to correct them after, Thus haue 
I ſhewed you my iudgment alſo for examining of exerciſes. 


SESIEESESI — 
CHAP. XVI. 


How to anſwer any needſull queſtion of Grammar 
or Rhetoricke. 


W Sir, you fee how bold I am to re- 
quire your iudgement in euery matter, 
wherein I finde difficulty : now to returne to the briefe 
againe of thoſethings which you affirmed might be done 
for learning. . 

| This 


IS — 9 DDr 
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This I remember was another point, which cannot but 
greatly commend a ſcholler : to be able to anſwer any diffi. 
cult queſtion of Grammar, euen beſide thoſe which are in 
therules,which are commonly learned;and alſo how to op- 
poſe or diſpute ſcholler · like in Latine, of any good Gram- 
mar queſtion; as both what may be obiected againſt Lillie 
rules, and how to defend them 1 Ipray you let me heare of 
you how this may be done , and what is the moſt ſpeedy 
way which you know hereunto. 
How to aner: Phil. The plaineſt, ſhorteſt, and ſureſt way, I finde to be 
any «difficult this: l 
game ee chat they be very ready in all the vſuall and ordi- 
. Tebeperfett nary Queſtions of Grammar, by daily examining at Parts. 
in all ordinary 2 For moſt of thereſt fit for young ſchollers, I haue gathe- 
queſtions of red them for the vſe of mine owne ſchollers, and ſer them to- 
Accedence. gether after the end of the Accedence Queſtions; yet ſo, as 
— ware haue ſorted and referred euery Queſtion to the right place 
the Accedence Whither it appertaines: as to the Noune, Pronoune, Parti- 
queftions, ciple, and ſo to the ſeuerall heads thereof, 

When as young ſchollers waxe perfect in all the former, 
which are in the Accedence; then a little paines in teaching 
them theſe, making them plaine vnto them, and examining 
them ſome halfe ſide at a time (in ſtead of the time ſpent be- 
fore in examining the former) will very ſoone make them as 

a ready — alſo. i R 
3 In the Latine After theſe, you may (if you pleaſe) goe through the 
2 g 5 f * — of — cf mel — plaine; exami- 
- Grammar not uing them in Latine: and ſo through all the neceſſary que- 
learned vſually, ſtions which are ſcattered here and there, through the whole 
Grammar: directing them to marke out the queſtions, or 
the ſpeciall words wherein the queſtions are, and how to 
be propounded; that they themſelues may oppoſe one an- 
other, or one to — all as need is. 
Caveat, But this as you ſhall thinke neceſſary; and fo asit do not 
hinder better ſtudies. 
4 You may runne through the queſtions in M. Stock- 
woods diſputations of Grammar, as they are commonly 3 
te 


a eee, 


4 Stock woods 


queſtions. 


— -- 
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ted in the Margents, but only propounding the queſtion in 

ſew words, both Engliſh and Latine, as need requires, and 

teaching them to anſwer in a word or two. 

By going through theſe, they may be able to anſwer all, 

or moſt of thoſe which are ſet together inthe end of his diſ- 24,7440 dif. 
purations; wherein he hath with matuellous paines, and di- ficulties of the 
ligent obſeruation , collected a very great part of the diffi. ancient Claſſical 
culties of all Clafficall Authors, and in the laſt Edition noted —.— Collett 
the words in the Margents, in which the difficulty in each = —— od 
ſentence is, What other are wanting in theſe, may be anſwe- woods aft Edi 
red by chem, being of like nature. tien printed 

5 To giue a further light, and that nothing may bewan- -A 1697. 
ting for my children, I haue adioyned vnto the latter end of es 
all the Accedence queſtions which I ſpake of, certaine ge- 4g 
nerall figures: vnto ſome of which, many of the difficulties of difficultie; by. 
all anciem Authors (both thoſe in Srockwood and others)may 
be referred,or elſe vnto thoſe figures ſer down in the Gram- 
mar and Rhetoricke. 

For anſwering the queſtions of Rhetoricke , you may, if In Talæus Rbc- 
you pleaſe, make them perfect in Taleus Rhetoricke, which he to give | 
I take to be moſt vſed in the beſt Schooles; onely to giue — ogg 
each definition and diſtribution, and ſome one he or — 
two at moſt in each Chapter; and thoſe of the ſhorreft ſen- 
tences out of the Poets: ſo thiat they can gine the word or 
words, wherein the force ofthe rule is. And fo to proportion 
all other queſtions accordingly. 

To this end, the words wherein the force of the examples Talzusexam- 
confiſt, would be marked as in the Grammar; and that not let 94d be n- 
onely in ſome one or two examples in cuery Chapter, which 4 Gr. 
they are to haue perfect without book, but alſo in euery ex- 
ample through the booke, to be able to apply any. 

Clandins eMinos Commentary may be a good helpe to Minos com- 
make 7 a/ev; Rhetoricke moſt plaine, both for precepts and mentary to belpe 
examples. for vaderfaus- 

If your Scholler, after he hath read theſe, doe bur vſe to be ing Talzus. 
carefull to keepe a ſhort Catalogue in his minde, of the 
names of the Tropes, and alſo Figures (and thoſe both of 
Grammar 


* 
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Grammar and Rhetoricke) he ſhall with practice of examje 
nation and obſeruation be able to tell any of them, but re- 
peating the heads in his minde. 
Butlers Rheto- Or in ſtead of Talexs,you may vic Maſter Butlers Rheto- 
ricke, a notable ricke, of Aagdalent in Oxford, printed in Oxford; which I 
abridgement of mentioned betore being a notable abbridgement of Tulaut, 


Talwus,end afe making it moſt plaine, and farre more eafie tobe learned of 


— Schollers, and alſo ſupplying very many things wanting in 


Talæut. Both it and the Commentary together, ate almoſt as 
ſmall as Talaus alone, and not a much greater price, though 
the worth be double. It is a booke, which (as I take it) is 
yet xery little knowne in Schooles, though ic haue bin forth 
Fundry yeeres, ſer forth forthe vſe of Schooles; and the vſe 
and benefit will be found to be farre aboue all that euer hath 
been writcen of the ſame. | 

Brasbridges Finally, for anſwering the queſtions of Tulies Offices, 

queſtions n M. Bratbriadge his queſtions thereof, are as ſhort and per- 

Tullies Offices ſpicuous as any of the former. 

Spexd.Sir,l hauenor(intruth) ſo much as euer heard of 
either of thoſe bookes : as neither of any almoſt of thoſe 
ſingular helpes which you mentioned for Poctry; by which 
apt Schollers cannot chooſe but become excellent Poets. 

General want Phil. Thereby may appeare what a generall want here is 
in the ignorance amongſt vs; when God hath giuen ſo many worthy helpes, 
of the beft bels. hereby we and our Schollers may atraine ſo readily the 
excellency of all learning meet for vs, and make all our 
courſes ſo full of all pleaſant and alluring contentment , 
and yet we ſhall negle& to enquire after them. 
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CHAP. XVII. 


Of Grammaticall oppoſitions, hom to diſpute ſcholler-like 
of any Grammar queſtion in good Latine, 


Spoud. 


T ſeemeth to be very euident, that by theſe means they 
may be able to anſwer any neceſſary queſtion, meet for 
chem; but for thoſe ſcholler- like oppoſitions in Gram- 
mar queſtions, I heare you to ſay _— alchough ir 
cannot but be a maruellous profitable exercite. 
Phil. It is indeed a profitable exerciſe : and I finde that it 
may be very eaſily attained thus; 


1 About that time when they begin to reade Vgil, or be- 
fore, as they are able, when they — to make — — — po 
of them may be appointed, in ſtead of their Theame or Ver- af their Tbeame 
ſes to be made for that mornings exerciſe, to diſpute euery 9 /#/s. 
day by courſe. The manner —— : 

et them take M. Stoc diſputat ions, to direct 
them. And firſt for their greater eaſe and incouragement, . = 9g 
to enter them; appoint them to diſpute in the very words andto v/e his 
which M. Stockwood hath, and that of all the queſtions in very words, 
order, about a fide of a leafe at a time, or as they can well: 
ſo that following the words of the Author, there needeth 
no more labour, but committing it to memory and vtte- 
ring; vnleſſe tbey can meditate to doe it more ſhortly of 
themſelues. 

2 After this, hen they haue thus gone ouer the booke 2 ier tothe 
or the greateſt part of it, which they may doe in a ſhort time, e ub. 
keeping a conſtant courſe: then cauſe them to practiſe to . nor 
take a whole diſputation at a time, or at leaſt a whole que- — 
jon, and to bring only the ſubſtance of it as ſhortly as they whole queſtion 
can; yet Hill obſeruing as much as may be, M. Stockwood! at a time. 
phraſe,his order and witty conceits, which he vſeth both in 
obiecting and anſwering, 

For 


9 —— ——ſ — —̃¶— —— — 
= - , 
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For their better vnderſtanging of their diſputations, do 


derftanding of as in their Theams: vſe at theit Entrance to reade them ouer 
the difpucaziens vnto them: ſhew them the plaine meanihg of cuery thing, 


and by examining the ſumme of it all, firſt in Engliſh, after 
in Latine, eauſe them to vnderſtand ſo much as time will 
ermit. * | 
F What they are not able to vtter in Latine, remember to 
cauſe them firſt to vtter in Engliſh, and then they will eafily 
doe it in Latine, as we ſaid, G K 
When they haue beene well exerciſed in theſe that they 
are able thus to diſpute with facilitie, and are acquainryd 
well with Stockhwood: phraſe and order; they may haue o- 
ther queſtions giuen to handle wholly of themſelues, if you 

By theſe meanes of continuall diſputi ſhall reape 
hell benefits : 470 J Tating. cbey 4H F 

1 They ſhall be much helped for the perfect vnderſtan- 
ding, and anſwering of any difficult Grammar queſtion , as 
was ſaid before. KS. n ch | 

2 They ſhall be very much furthered for deliuering their 
minds eafily in ae. 87. 

3. They ſhall be notably fitted for diſputations in the 
Vniuerfitie, or any like oppoſition, mooting, or pleading in 
the Innes of Court. | 

4 It ſhall bring audacity, helpe geſture, pronunciation, 
memory, and much prouokethem to an ingenuous emula- 
tion and contention. 

Spend. But I haue ſeene in a ſchoole, where the ſchollers 
haue been able to diſpute ex tempore of any ordinary Morall 
queſtion, which you ſhould propound vnto them: which 
me thought did exceedingly grace them, & as a very rare 
commendation vnto the ſchoole. 

Phil. Though I doe grant with you, that this deſerued 


Piſputations of very great praiſe; yet this ſeemes to me rather to belong co 


Moral! Philoſo- 
py belong rather: 


the Vniuerlities, then ro the Grammar ſchooles. For I takd 
it not onely meet, but alſo moſt equall and neceſſary, that 
euery place haue their one Priuiledges reſerued vnto 
them, 
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them; and that one in no cafe fhould incroach vpon ano- 
ther. ; 
Aboue all, that there be a chiefe regard of the Vniuerſi- The priviledges 
ties as vnto which the Grammar ſchoolsare ordained prin. ©/4/7*70g4liucs 
cipally;fot training vp young ſchollers to furniſh chew; and % P. re, 
that hey baue all their honours and prerogatiues. teſetued to dS ** 
moſt carefully vnto them. Of which ſore theſe diſputation 
in Logicke and other Philoſophy ate. | 
Notwithſtanding I ſhall ſhew you my iudgement, how FD 
this may be performed alſo; and as I take it, in the moſt eaſie How tbeſe may 
manner, and moſt furely; ſo farceas it may be. be donc, au hon 
1 I would haue my ſcholler well practiſed in theſe Gram- * E 
maticall diſputations, to haue phraſe and order of diſputati- ;, — 
on in readinefle, and to keepe chemſelues within the com- cal d, tations, 
paſſe of that kinde of teaſoning; leauing Logicall and fri = 
concladifꝑ by Syllogiſmes, vnto the Vniuertitic. 
2 To haue read over Twhies Offices, with vndetſtanding; 1 Te be acquain- 
which by the helpe of Maſter Brarbridges queſtions, and 64 10. 


the Gtammaticall tranſlations, they may the more ſpeedily * 8 and 
by farre. oft 


3 To chooſe out of the eaſieſt of thoſe queflions, and 3 Tooppoſe of 
to appoint the ſchollers in ſtead of their diſputations in 44 of 596 
Grammar, when they haue gone thorow thoſe, then to — 
reply and anſwer an argument or two ypon ſome of theſe Baſt es 
queſtions daily. It were worthy the labour of ſome ingenu- 
ous and gpod Latiniſt, as M.Srockwood, to handle ſome of Some of Tullics 
the queſtions of Tales Offices, after the manet of his Grams C01 queſtions 
maticall diſputations, to fit ſchollersrhe more for ſuch witty 44d ter tie 
and pleaſant diſputations, againſt that they ſhould come to Ig al 4 
the Vniuerſity. But I ſpeake this as the reſt, vndet better Grammaticall 
judgemem, and ſo fatte as theſe may be meet for che: Gram- ien 
mar {chooles. „ 2 * 1 8 the la- 

For inuenting reaſons to reply, it may ſoone be per- 

3 by the duften capacitie 2 the —— * by the 5 
of inuenting reaſons for Theamesor Verſes; following the Llp of the places 
chiefe heads of reaſoning} It the replyer do hut oiiely meci- en. 
tate, what may be ſaid againſt che queſtion or Poſition from 
lome 


2 
Helps for the 
an/werer. 


(PP 
All the chieſe 


ſchollers are ne 
ceſſarily to be ac · 
inted with 


the beads of 
Inuention. 


For Inuentixg, 


Reſoluung. 
Remembring. 
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ſome one ofthoſe chiefeplices of . Aiſcourſed in his 
minde in order; having the places euer in freſh memory (as 
I ſhewed before) by the praQtice of the Art of Meditation, 
or the like: For then if one place will not preſently afford 
meet matter, another will. Ad commonly, the places from 
Cauſes, Effects, Contraties, — 2 2 moſt 
pregnant to bring reaſons to our minde. 

Moreouer, to helpe to anſwer the ſubtilties or fallacies; 
beſides the perfect vnderſtanding of the queſtion , and the 
matter of it, by reading or meditating of it diligently, the 
wiſe obſeruing by the anſwerer from what place of reaſo- 
ning the argument ſeemes to be taken, will vſually anſwer 
the reaſon. For, the moſt ordinary fallacies or deceitt in tea- 
ſoning, are from a bare ſhew of Caules, Etfefts, Contracies, 
Teſtimonies, and the reſt, miſtaken or miſalledged.; yet yr- 


ed as if they were true Cauſes, EffeRts, c. they are 
bh re om ſhews:Orelſe in wrangling about words, 


not diſputing tothe purpoſe, and to the point; but in ſome 
other ſenſe miſtaking the queſtion. 
For thoſe common places or heads of Inuention, all ſchol- 
lers who come to any ripeneſſe, are neceſſarily to be ac- 
ainted with them, as was touched before, Theſe will euer 
Band them in ſtead for making of all Epiſtles, Theames, Ver- 
ſes, Declamations, Oppoſitions. 

Alſo to helpe them to reſolue whatſoeuer they reade ot 
heare in any continued ſpeechzand to remembet it, by gathe- 
ring all the matter vnto the ſeuerall heads of Inuention. 
Thus to be able to remember, and conſute a Poſition, or an 
Oration ex tempore, wich much admiration, 

Without cheſe helps they ſhall neuer be able to doe theſe 
things; or at leaſt not with that facilitie, and in ſo commen- 
ble a manner, though they haue otherwiſe very fiogular 
gifts of nature and learning. \ 


Continuall exer- But aboue all, as in all other exerciſe, ſo in this chiefly, 


ciſe,aB in ol 


continuall practice of diſputing is all in all; when once you 
haue directed them how to atraine good order, or Mechod, 
phraſe, and tnatter. "ne 
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If you defire any more, conceraing the difficule queſtions 
of Grammar, reade Goclenins his Problems in the end of Gocler;us 
his Obſeruarions of the Latine tongue. Problems: 
Spend. I much approoue of all that you haue ſaid in this 
matter; and principally that the Vniuerſities ſhould be ho- 
noured by all meanes,and their dignities reſerued inuiolable: 
yet giue me leaue to tell you of one thing, which here may Ob. ar thn; 
ſeeme to be blame · worthy, which is this : That you would ere te 
haue your enterers into this kinde of oppoſing, to bring the — — 
whole di ſputations of M. Stoct wood, to diſpute in his very ou; of the — 
words; this may helpe to make them Truants, to truſt onely of the boote. 
to their bookes and memory, and not to ſtitre vp their owne 
wits and inuentions. 
Phil. Nothing leſſe: for you ſee how after that they haue 
bin exerciſed this way for a time, then I would haue them to 
trie their owne wits and inuentions alſo; firſt abbridging 
their Author, then bringing their owne:Bur, for following N ereſty a be 
this courſe, both experience and reaſon do ſhewit to be the ing well ac. 
ſure ſtzas in all other learning, ſo in this (like as we obſerued quainted with 
in generall before ) to let them haue firſt the moſt excellent c beſt cxam 
patterns, and neuer toreft vntill they haue the very patterns "© 
in their heads, and as it were euer before their eyes; for then 
they will be able to go forwards of themſelues with delight 
and commendations. Whereas,otherwiſe to inforce them by Th. cuil o/ in- 
feare, to vndertake ſuch exerciſes, wherewith they are not ſorcing Sci0l.- 
acquainted,nor ſeethe reaſon of them, it is a matter of ouer-. ene exerciſes, 
great rigor , that I ſay no mote of it, and which muſt needs 2 cy are 
worke a maruellous difiafte in the Scholler,as I haue noted, —— 
Beſides, to cauſe ſuch young ones to diſpute without hearing ples £7. 
or ſeeing ſuch preſidents, is all one, as to teach them to write 
onely by precepts or ſome ditection without copie. For e- 
uen as therein they ſhall both write vetie ilfauouredly, if any 
thing at all , and learne ſo bad a hand,as they ſhall be much 
troubled to forget, which they mufl doe before they can 
come to a good hand, ſo is it here. 1. They ſhall diſpute very 
weakely and childiſhly , both for words and matter, if any 
thing at all, and a. they ſhall get barbarous phraſe, to make 
themao be ſcorned, & which they ſhal hardly forget againe. 
Bur 


eppefrion 
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But of the other fide, they being trained vp thus, ſhall 
— make not onely the matter of their learned Author their 
hauing the bel owne,but alſo his phraſeʒand be ſa furniſhed, that any man 
patt eines. will take delight to heare them. And that which I ſay of this, 
the ſame I affirme of all excellent parterns, whether for ma- 
king Theames, Verſes or whatſoeuer ; that the more abſo- 
lute their Prefidents are, and the more cunning they ate in 
them, the more ſingular they ſhall vndoubtedly prone, 
This is the very maine reaſon , why all would haue the 
children to learne each Author fo perfectly, as to ſay euery 
word without booke, as much as is poſſible, that the very 
phraſe and matter of their Authot may be their oyne to vie 
perpetually. | | 
Trial byexperi- Lo conclude this point, triall and experience my teach 
ence. vs. Let two children be taken, one ofa moro pregnant and 
ſharpe wit, che other of a {lower and duller capacity : cauſe 
him of che ſhatpe wit, to do all onely by precept & hisowne 
inuent ion i making Epiſtles ,, Theames, Verſes, diſputing; 
but let the othet of the duller capacitie be trained vp, not 
onely by precept and his owne inuentionzbut prineipally by 
being kept ſtrictly to imitate the moſt excellent patternes 
in all things: then make the triall, whether he of the duller 
wit ſhall not expreſſe the ſharpeneſſe, learning; grauitie, of 
the moſt learned and wiſe men, with certaine aſſurance to 
iuſtiſie what hee hath done: whereas in the other, ſhall bee 
found by a learned anda iudicious examiner, nothing but 
froth , childiſhneſſe and vncertaintie, in the greateſt ouer- 
weening of wit and learning ; and wherher the duller and 
harder wit ſhall not do it with farre leſſe labour. 
Sy. I muſt needs yeeld vnto that which you fay, for that 
euidence of truth which cannot be gaine faid. For this indeed 
all men doe ſee by common experience, that in all trades 
Following con- and ſciences, they who get themſelues moſt excellent pat- 
ſauih miſt ex- ter nes to follow, and are the curiouſeſt in expreſſing them 
cellent patterns, moſt liuely, are euer found the moſt excellent workemien. 
doth prevaile i And therefore Ido content my felfe , as fully anſwered, in- 
every calint . treating that we may ſtill proceed, 
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F 
cHAP. XVIII. 


Ofpronoancing naturally and ſweetly 
without vine affettation, 


Phil. 
Hat will you that we come vnto nextꝰ l take 
it that we haue gone thorow the moſt 
things, which concerne our function for 
teaching the Latine tongue. 

Spend. There remaine yet two other matters, and thoſe 
of no leſſe difficulty nor weight then moſt of the former; 
and without which, yet Schooles do lacke their principall 
ornaments, as I ſuppoſe; the one of them is pronouncing 
ſweetly, the other ſpeaking Latine purely and readily. 

Phil. Theſe 2. are cndeed worthy of our beſt thoughts. 74; excellent y 
The firft of them, that is, Pronunciation, being that / Pronuncia- 
which either makes or mars the moſt excellent ſpeech, For . 
all ſpeeches are vſually eſteemed euen as they are vttered or 
pronounced: the fineft Scholler without this is accounted 
no body: and a meane Scholler hauing attained this facul- 
tie, is ordinarily reputed and commended aboue the beſt, 
Whereupon you know how that famous Greeke Orator, 
when he was asked, what was the chiefe grace or excellen 
in Rhetoricke , what was the ſecond and thirdzhe ſtill an- 
ſwered, To pronounce well. And for the ſecond,that is, ſpea- The neceſſi 
king of Latine, as in examinations and diſpinations, ſo in all ande ion 
other things, there would be a perpetuall vſe of it amongſt 5 te 
all Grammar Schollers of any yeeres. To the end, to fit them — 
to anſwer any learned man in Latine, or to diſpute ex tẽpore: gurt). 
alſo to traine them vp to be able to ſpeake purely when they 
come in the Vniuerſitiesas in ſome Colledges they are one- 
ly to ſpeake Latine : or to fit them, if they (hal) go beyond 
the ſeas, as Gentlemen who go to trauel, Factors for Mar- 
chants, and the like. The readinefle in which facultie, if it 
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be in a good phraſe, how much ic graceth a child in Vni- 


uerſitie, Citie, ot we all of vs know. 
Spend. Sir, you haue ſpoken very truely of theſe:there- 
fore let vs come vnto them in order, I intreate you; aud firſt 


onunciation vnto pronunciation. This I haue found hard to 
— — my Schollers withall, to bring CES i ripe- 
to be attained in ne ſſe or commendable faculty, but ſtill they will ſpeake as 
Schooler. z boy who is ſaying his leſſon; though I haue both dire- 
Red them howto pronounce, vttering the ſentences oft 
_ them, and haue very much called ypan them for 
the ſame. a 
How Scholle: Phil. To bring your Schollers vato this ſweetneſſe of 
may be brought pronunciation, this is the plaineſt and ſureſt way, ſo farre 
to pronounce forth as yet Ican find: and this Iam aſſured will effect it in 
ſweetly. a commendable ſort; 
| 1. You mult remember that which was generally pre- 
— — miſed in the beginning: To acquaint your — Schaller 
pronexnce igt from the very firſt entrance, to pronounce every leſſon 
from the ſrſt and each word ; audibly, leaſurcly,and diſtinctly, euet ſoun- 
9 ding out the laſt letter. 8 
of 2. Topronounce euery matter according to the nature 
_—_— of it, ſo much as you can; chicfely where perſons or other 
ding tothe 14 things are faiued to ſpeake. 
tre of it. As for example : i the Confabalatiunculs preriles, 
cauſe them to vttet euery dialogue lively , as if they them- 
(clues were the perſons which did ſpeake in that dialogue, 
and ſo in euery other ſpeech, to imagine themſelues to haue 
occaſion io vtter the very ſame things. 5 
'3+ What they cannot vtter well in Latine, cauſe them 
bat they tan. firſt tg do it naturally and liuely in Englifh , and ſhew them 
not witer in La. yourelfe the abſurdneſſe of their pronunciation, by 


_ . pronouncing ſooliſhly or childiſhly, as they do: and then 


e 


then aſier the pronounce it rightly, and naturally before them likewiſe; 
— that they may — the difference. to be aſhamed of the 
Latine. one, and take a delight in the other. 


So cauſe them to doit after you, vntill that they can doe 
is in good ſort, tuning their voices ſweetly. When they can 
; | do. 


8 


. 
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do in Engliſh, then cauſe them to do itiuſt in the ſame man 
ner in Latine; and thus they will vndoubtedly come vnto 
it very eaſiely. 

4. Alſo cauſe ſundry of them to pronounce thus the very 4 To cauſe (un. 
ſame ſentence; diſgracing the ſpeech of thoſe who pro- — f 
nounce abſurdly, by imitation of it, and gracing as much — * 

the ſpeech of thoſe who do it moſt naturally and pleatant- J ation. 

: propounding ſuch as patternes and markes to all their 

ellowes, for all to emulate and imitate them;as I haue adui- 
ſed generally. 

5. Cauſe them to doe the like in Corderins, Eſops Fa- „ n 144. 
bles, or Terrence as they did in Confabulatinnucule. For E- 1 or where 
ſops Fables, we haue ſhewed before the manner, for making Perſent are /ai- 
— — 1 firſt in Engliſh, after in Latine, and 3 w ws. 77 a 
the re el. : « 

-- Sdafter when they ſhall come to FYirgsls Eclogues, cauſe * 
them yet ſtill more liuely, in ſaying without booke, to ex- 
—— che affectious and perſons of Sheepeheards; ot whoſe 

peech ſoeuer elſe, which they are to imicate, Of which fore 
ate the Proſopopeyes of Iapiter, Apollo, and others in O- 
id. — Inno Neptune, AEolns, AEneas,Veune, 
Dido &c.Virgils Eneids. 

Poetry to bee 


So in all Poetry, for the pronuggiation, it is to bee vtte- 
red as proſe; obſeruing diſtin@i d the nature of che — 
matter; nor to be tuned fooliſhly or childiſhly after the canning. 
manner of ſcanning a Verſe as the vſe of ſome is, Onely to 
tune it ſo in ſcanning, or getting it without booke, vnleſſe 
you would haue them to pronounce fame ſpeviail b 
for getting authorities for quantities; or oui, onelyff 
that lame purpoſe. 85 "2D 
6. To helpe hereunto yet mote, and that they ma ude . Further belzes 
euery thing according to the very nature; acquaint them to 48 hey ;roce. t. 
ronounce ſome ſpeciall examples, ſer downe in Talus 44 0f 0/7 
hetoricke as pathetically as they cantas examples of ro- — 
wies, Exclamations, Reuocations, Profopopeyes, and thoſe ſpecial examples 
which are inhis rules of pronouncing. in Talæus. 
Let them alſo be taught carefully, in what word the Em- 


Q.3 ha- 


um 
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each ſentence in Phoſis lieth; and therefore which is to be eleuated in the 
what word the pronunciation. As namely thoſe words in which the 
Emphaſis u. chiefe Trope or Figure is. 

Ga Thus let them — ſpeciall paines to pronounce Theames 
Butlers Abet. i. or Declamations , firiving who ſhall do beſt: and in all 
wk — ® their oppoſitions to diſpute, as if ex awimoin good earueſt, 
1 - guns With all contention and vehemencie. 

Care ia pronoun Finally, the practice of pang emphatically, of 
cing all exerc;ſes, ſome of Tullies Orations , which are flowing in the(e 
The curious Figures of ſentences ( eſpecially in Exclamations, Noſopo- 
— e peyes, Apoſtrophees, and the like: as ſome againſt Cariline) 
Orations or tbe muſt needes much acquaint them with great variety of pro- 
lite. 1 1 5 all ſorts. f F 

More exquijie For more ite knowledge and practice heteof, I 
wy fer leaue it to — , ig are to perfect all choſe 
merſities, faculties which ate but begua iu the Grammar Schooles; & 
Butleri Kher. li. do teferte you for precepts, to the ſecond booke of Talau: 
a. de proment. Rhetoricke de pronunciations, or rather of Maſter Butlers 


Rhetoricke, as L ſaid before. 


— . 


3 — 
T ef ewTSeieeofe) 
CHAP. XIX. 
of ſpeaking Latine purely and readily. 


Spend. 
| Pray you Sir, go on to the laſt point: in the which you 


haue ſaid for the manner of pronunciation, I haue heard 
nothing which I can iuſtly except againſt, ic doth all 
ſound ſo pleafing and likely. in mine eare. When I haue 
more triall, I ſhall be able to ſay more. 
In the meane time let me craue the like, for the manner of 
c. learning to ſpeske Latine. If you can ſhew me ſo plaine a 
way of it, as this ſeemeth to be, ſurely you ſhall make me 
much more to reioyec. 


For 


— — — 
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For of this I may complaine yet more, then of moſt of canplaint of the 
thereſt; that though I haue laboured and ſtriuen by Fers- trouble and a H- 
li, and all meanes of ſeuerity, yet I have not beene able to c ts traine 
make my Schollers to vtter their mindes in any tolerable *? Sete 
manner, of ordinary things, but in very barbarous phraſe, 9 
nor ſo much as to put it in practice amongſt themſelues; 
much leſſe to vtter their mindes in Latine eaſily, urely,and 
freely as it were to be wiſhed, and as you haue h 
neceſſity and commendation thereof. 

Phil. I my ſelfe haue had long experience of the truth 
and griefe of this complaint likewiſe, though I alſo haue 
done what I could continually : and yet of late time I grow 
to this certaine aſſurance, that Schollers might be brought 
to talke of any ordinary matter which can be required of 
them, both in good Latine, and alſo moſt readily and 
eaſily. 

Herein hath beene a great part of my errour and hinde - xy, general er. 
rance , that I euer thought as moſt do, that children were ror for the time 
not to be exerciſed to ſpeake Latine, for feare of Barbariſme, en Schollers 
yntill they came into the bigheſt fourmes ; as at leaſt vntill 7 e begins 
they were inthe third, fourth, or fiſt fourmes:and hereup- — 
pon I could neuer attaine to that which I deſired. 

But now I find euidently, that this muſt be begunne from n e 10 
the very fuft entrance into conſtruction; their A bookes ſpeake Latine, 
being principally appointed, and read to them to this end, maſt be begun 


to enter and traine them vp in ſpeaking of Latine of ordi- from the firſt en. 
trance to cox 


nary matters: 6 
As Confabnlatiunculs, Pucrilis, Corderiut, and other like* — 


Colloquiums. And therefore they ſhould then begin to 
ractiſe to vſe thoſe phraſes which there they learne. 

Alſo for the Gra:ymar , I ſee no reaſon but it might haue 
beene all as well ſer downe in the Engliſh, like as the Acce- 
dence is, and learned in one halfe of the time, and with much 
more delight; but onely or chie fly to traine yp Schollers to 
deliuer all their Grammar rules, and matters concerning 
Grammar in Latine, 

Spend. It ſtandeth with very greatreaſon, that it ſhould 


Q 4 be 


ewed the 
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be as you ſay, that in the learning of thoſe bookes, the tight 
ſoundation of ſpeaking Latine familiarly ſhould bee laied; 
and the practice begunne; and that indeede there is a gene- 
rall miſtaking about this: but I deſire you to ſer downe the 
whole courſe and proceeding in it, how to bring it 
to perfection; and then I ſhall bee much better able to 
iudge. 
Phil For the manner of effcRing it, I find it to be moſt 
The ſurcf courſe eaſie thus: 
for entring 1. You muſt remember that which Ifaid , concerning 
young Schule 1 the manner of the examining both of their Grammar rules 
* ww, and Lectures; to pole every peice of a rule, and euery part 
andanſwering of a ſentence both in Engliſh and Latine, as leaſure will per- 
euery piece 4 mir; and to cauſe them to anſwer both in Englifh and La- 
rule or ſentence tine, vntill they be able to vnderſtand and anſwer in Latine 
in Latine, 9 alone. And fo both the examining in the words of their Au- 


e mw thors, and cauſing them to anſwer likewiſe in the very ſame 
80 in their in · words of the Authors, they will enter into it with great de- 
thors, light, For the particular manner, I referre you to the Chap- 


ter of examining in Latine, which I ſhewed yau before at 
large, and ſet downeexamples of it. 
>. Tovitcy be- 2. What they are not able to vtter in Latine, vtter you 
foreabemwhat it euer before them; that as the child learneth of the Mo- 
they cannot, ther or of the Nurſe, to begin to ſpeake, ſo they may of you 
How che _ and of their Author. 
pr Wor l you were notable ſo to vtter every thing before them, 
them. as very aa ry are to ſeeke this way,amongRothers(I meane 
in this, to ſpeake in Latine eaſily and purely, even in ordi- 
. The daily Pary matters; ) yer this continuall practice of daily exami- 
practice of ning and teaching your Schollers to anſwer out of the 
rammaticall words of the Aurhor(as the manner was ſet downe before) 
Ae and watchfulnefle ro vic to ſpeake Latine, onely amongſt 
76 — all whom you would haue to learne it, ſnall bring you vnto 
logues out of itz and much more by the meanes following, 
Eng! bine La- 3. I do find the daily practice alſo of thoſe Gram. 
tine, wbichis maticall tranſlations, which l haue ſo oft mentioned in rea- 


a but ſuch ding the Latine of the Author out of the ttanſlation, to be a 


{kh 
lung mar- 
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maruellous helpe hereunco; eſpecially the reading of books 
of Dialogues: as of Confabniatiancule pueriles, (ordering, 
&c, For if there they can preſently expreſſe their mindes in 
Latine, of any ſuch matter as is there handled ; why ſhall 
they not be able to doe it likewiſe, of any ſuch thing talling 
into their common talke. 

4 As they learne theſe Dialogues, when they haue g 
confirucd and parſed, cauſe them to talke together; vtie- , To falle toge- 
ring every ſentence pathetically one to another (as was therin ile w ds 
ſhewed in our former ſpeech of pronouncing) and firſt to J Dialogues, 
viter euery ſentence in Engliſh, as neede is, then in La- 7 — 
tine. N «ha 

So you ſhall be fure that - ſhall not goe by rote(as we * 


tearme it) and as they may do ſoone, if they only repeate the 
Latine fo talking together. And moreouer, euet thus with 
the Engliſh, the Latine will eaſily come to their teme m- 
brance, ſo often as they haue occaſion to vſe the ſame. 

5 The practice mentioned ef turning every morning a 5 Trarſirting 
piece of their Accedence into Latine,for their cxerciſe,ſhall and viſermę 
much prepare them to parſe and ſpeake in Latine. _—_— - Wuhan 
6 Accuftomethem to parſe wholly in Latine, by that _— 
time that they haue been a yeere or two at the moſt, in con. Let ne. 
ſtruction, and are well acquainted with the manner of par- 6 une to 
ſing inEnglſh,as we aduiſed before. This they will do very in 
readily, if you traine them vp well in their Accedence, , and 1 bow 
in the former kindes of examining and exerciſes, which I | 
ſpake of even now; and more ſpecially by the right and 
continuail appoſing of their Grammar rules in Latine. 

Moreouer, the Dialogues in the end of the firſt booke of 
Corderms Dialogues, wil much ſurther them in this parſing, Cord. cius (i :, 
becauſe they ate principally written to this purpoſe ; as all C 9-5» 70; 
his foure bookes are very ſweet and pleaſant for all ordinary — 1 
ſchollers talke. 5 

7 Next vnto theſe I finde the daily practice of diſputing i 
or oppoſing in Latine(following the order, and vſing the of alfeimg. 
helpe of M. Stoctwood) to be marueilouſly profitable, tor 
witty and ſweet ſpeech, 

8 Vito 
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8 ®rafliceofva- 8 Vatotheſe you may adde the practice of varying of a 

ring a phraſe phraſe, according to the manner of Eraſmus, Rinins, or Ma- 

into divers cropedins,de copia verborum: as the wayes of varying the firſt 

formes, Supine, of the Imperative moode, the future tenſe, the Super- 
latiue degree, and the like. But theſe onely as leiſure wil ſuſ- 
fer, not hindering the moſt neceſſary exerciſes, 

ꝙ [oyie of Syn- 9 So alſo for copie of the pureſt phraſes and Synoni- 

nimaes, and the maes, beſides the daily helpes of all their Authors, Manuti- 


—— us or Maſter Draxe his phraſes, to ſeehow many waies they 


rows can vtter any thing in good 2 and ſo to turne any 
This notcd phraſe when they haue occaſion. And more ſpecially for 
before. that practice of the reading them out of the Grammaticall 


Tranſlations in propriety(as was ſhewed before of the Dia- 
logues) any ſhall finde to be moſt eaſie, to furniſh with Rore 
of the pureſt phraſe for any putpoſe. 
(FP 10 Beſides, for the Maſter to vſe oft, at taking or ſaying 
10 Exerciſing Lectures or exerciſes, or at their pronouncing or ſhewing 
the ſchollers oft exerciſes, to cauſe them to you yariety for any thing ; who 
— is able to giue a better word or phraſe, ot to giue the greateſt 
cult matter, copy to expreſſe their minds, and where they haue read the 
words or phraſe. 
11 Holyokes 11 Where none can giue a fit word, there to turne their 
Diczonary,de- Dictionaries, as to Holyokes Dictionary, and then to furniſh 
ſeribing things them, or to deſeribe the thing by ſome Periphraſis or cir- 
by Periphraſs or 
cocumlecution, cumlocution of words or the phraſes mentioned. 
12 To givedaily 12 But to the end to haue copie of proper words, be- 
certaine proper fides all other helpes ſpoken of, it were nor 2 to 
words, wm haue daily ſome few words to be repeated firft in the mor- 
0 "* ping ; as out of Adrianns Jwnins his Nomenclator ; or out of 
the Latine Primitiues, or the Greeke Radices ; the vſe 
whereof I ſhall ſhew hereafter : and euer for thoſe words 
which they haue learned(any one who can ſooneſt)to name 
where they haue learned them. 

Thus by all meanes they ſhould be furniſhed with pro- 
priety and copie of che beſt words; which is a wonderfull 
helpe to all kinde of learning, eſpecially to the knowledge 
of the tongues. 


13 To 
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13 To all theſe may be addedforthem who haue leiſure 13 reading oi o- 
enough, the reading ouer and ouer of Era/mm Colloqui- Eraſmus c allo- 
um, Caſtaliom Dialogues,or the like. quium. 

14 a, II haue laid a found foundation, that —— 
they may be ſure to haue warrantable and pure phraſe, by adlice, wicy 
theſe meanes or the beft of them, and all other their ſchoole they haue lear. 
exerciſes; then continuall prectice of ſpeaking ſhall yn- pure, hraſe 
doubredly accomplifh your defire,to cauſe them to ſpeake 
truely, purely, properly, and readily ; Practice in a good way 
being here, as in all the reft, that which doth all. 

Spoud. Theſe things, or but the beſt of them, being con- 
—— practiſed, cannot but effect mai uellous much, and 
very ſutely; chiefly,if we could bring them to ſpeake Latine 
continual [nom that time that they begin to parſe in La- 
tine: but this I haue had too much experience of, that with- 
out great ſeuerity they will not be brought vnto: but they Piſſcu! y to 
will ſpeake Engliſh, and one will winke at another, if they / aer to 
be out of the Maſters hearing. p — —— 
Phil. It is indeed exceeding hard, to cauſe this to be them/elues, - 
ptactiſed conſtantly amongſt ſchollers, That is a vſuall cu- 
Rome in Schooles to appoint Cuſtodes, or Aſini (as they are 
tearmed in ſome places) to obſerue and catch them who j,.,,,eniexces 
ſpeake Engliſhin each fourme, or whom they ſee idle, to Cuſtode: 
give them the Ferula, and to make them Codes, if they 
cannot anſwer a queſtion which they aske. 
But I haue obſerued ſo much inconuenience in it, as I can- 
not tell what to ſay in this caſe: for oft · times, he who is the 
{»ffos, will hardly attend his owe worke, for hat kening o 
heare others to ſpezke Er gliſh. 
Alſo there falleth out amongſt them oft- times ſo much 
wrangling about the queſtions , or defending themſelues, 
that they did not ſpeak Engliſh, or were not idle, that #'1ihe 
whole fourme is troubled. So likewiſe when the Codes 
are called for, before breaking vp at dinner and at night, 
there will be ſo much conten / ion amongſt them, as is a diſ- 
quieting and trouble to the Maſter, Moreover, this I baue 
obſcrued, that euer if there be any one ſimple in a ſourme, 
or 
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or harder of learning then the reſt, they will make him a 
right Afiuns,cauſing ſuch to be the Cufteder continually, or 
for the moſt part, i — cannot anſwer: and to this end will 
be al wayes watching them; whereby many ſuch are not on- 
ly notably abuſed, but very much diſcouraged for being 
ſchollers, when they ſee themſelues ſo baited at by all: ſome 
others are made ouer malapert thereby. 

Beſides all theſe, I doe not ſec any great fitneſſe, that one 

Of one (choller ſcholler ſhould ſmite another with the Ferulaʒbecaule much 
ſmitizg another malicing one another, with grudges and quarrels doe ariſe 
wub the Ferulds thereupon, So that the diſcommodities that follow the Cu- 
ftodes,leeme to me to be many moe then the benefits can be; 
chie fly inloſſe of time, and hindering more in other leat- 

ning,then can be gotten in char. 

Fpoud. I my ſelfe haue had experience of moſt of theſe in- 
conueniences:but what way will ye take then, to cauſe your 
ſchollets to ſpeake Latine continually ? 

Thebeſt meanes. Phil. This is the beſt way that yer I can find, and to auoid 
2 the former inconueniences; Firſt, to appoint the two Se- 

1 Seniors of. ach niors in each fourme (of whom we hull Peake afrer) asto 
— gg looke to all other matters in the fourme, ſo to this more 
"7 ſpecially, that none ſpeake Engliſh nor barbarous Latine: 

and if they be found partiall or negligent, then to preferre o- 

thers into their places; befides the other cenſures to be in- 

flicted vpon them which I ſhall mention to you, when we 

ſhall come to ſpeake of puniſnmenis; and ſo to haue their 

2 due rewards, being found carefull. Secondly, the Mafters 

a The Maſters one eye and care in the Schoole,to be continuall (aftodes 
Otte. (muchas may be, both for Monitors and others. Third- 
. — n Ix, if chey do vſe to parſe in Latine( and therefore muſt needs 
Laine, 5 exerciſe themſelues in that agamſt that time that their Ma- 
ſer doth come to heare them) and ſecondly, if they be kept 

in their places, and ſtriqtly looked vnto for performing all 

exerciſes; I doe not iſee but they may be made to ſpeake 

Latine in the ſchoole at ſchoole-times; neither that they (hal 

4 Veckely Mo haue any great occaſions of the conuary. Fourthly,for ipea- 
vie ah102d. king Latine in all other places, it muſt only be by Monitors 
appointed 
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appointed weekely,as we ſhall haue occaſion to ſpeak more 
after, and ſome ſeuerely correted who are found moſt care- 


kfle herein. 
Spend. But if any one alone, who hath ſome vnderſtan- 


ding of Latine, would learne to ſpeake of familiar matters, How any one 


to be able to talke with others, hat courſe doe you thinke 2 


by bimſeiſe 
attaine to 


the ſpeedieſt : ſpecke Latine of 


Phil. Euen the ſame which I would vſe to helpe a whole 
Schoole: whichif I ſhould take a courſe for a wager, a- 
mongſt others, I would vſe ſpecially, ro cauſe them daily to 
ſpend ſome quarter, or halfe an houte, each in his order, 
reading Corderixs firſt out of Latine into Engliſh, after out 
of Engliſh into Latine, euery one a little piece one 
failes, another to helpe; and the booke or Maſter, where all 
faile: and alſo the Maſter to cauſe them to vary each hard 
phraſe ( and chiefly all which are of moſt common vie) fo 
many wayes as they can, trying who can do beſt ; himſelfe 
to adde moe where they faile. After Corderiu gone ouer, to 
doe the like in other eaſie Authors, as Terence, or Terentins 
Chriftianxs, and the like. So I would haue the priuate lear- 
ner to practiſe daily the ſame, reading ¶ erderius firſt out of 
Latine into Engliſh, by helpe of the tranſlation; after trying 
how he can teade it out of Engliſh into Latine , and euer 

here he failes, to vſe the helpe of the Latine book lying by 

him. The continuall exerciſe in this, if they labour to be pet- 
fect in the examples of Nounes and Verbs, and ſomwhar in 
knowing the Rules of the Accedence, as was ſhewed, ſhall 
molt ſpeedily effect this deſite. For thus may any one ſoone 
learne to vtter all that booke: And in it is the ſubſtance ot 
moſt things falling out in ordinary ſpeech. After this,he may 
do the like in another eaſie booke by the ſame helpe of tran- 
ſlations. And laſtly, practiſing to ttauſlate other bookes of 
Dialogues (as, Eraſmus Colloquium, or the uke) and after- 
wards reading them forth of Engliſh into Latine againe, a- 
ny one may come on very faſt. 

Spend. This ſtands vpon the former grounds. Theſe ſeue- 


tall points Which you haue gone thorow, for training vp 
ſchollers 


ordinary matters 
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ſchollets to attaine to ſo good perfection in the Latine 
tongue, ſeem to me very ſufficient, and ta need no addition. 
Phil. Theſe are but an entrance, meet for the Grammar 
ſchooles ; but to attaine to the perfeRion of the Latine 
tongue, for proptiety, choiſe, elegancy, puritie, will require 

much and long reading, and exerciſe in the Vniuerſities. 
For further direction thereunto, I refer you to Gorlenins 
Goclenius bis his obſeruations ofthe Latine tongue: whom I take to be 
obſernations for ggorthy the diligent reading of all ſchollers- who are of 


. themwhoſecke zudgement, and who doe deſire to come to the purity and 


to come to furi- 
5 — ripeneſſe of the Latine. 


i# the Lat ine 


tongue, Ene 
CHAP. XX. 


How to attaine __ ſpeedily unto the knowledge 
of the Greeke tongue. 


Spoud. 


w that we haue gone thorow all the principall 
points of learning, which — by the knowledge 
of the Latine tongue, ſo much as can be requi- 
red in ſchooles, as fatre forth as I can conceiue 

or temember for the preſent; let me ¶ L intreat you) require 
your like helpe for the Greeke: for I defire now, to be dire- 
Qed in euery matter, which may concerne our calling and 
facultie. I doe perceiue by our — ſpeeches, that you 
hkewiſe haue travelled and found much experience and 
effurance herein. . 
The Greeke may Phil. Although I am onely a learner in the Greeke, as 
be gotten with in the Ltive,and my hope is chiefly for the time to come: 
farreleſſelabour yet this I haue found by experience, that the Latine once 
men me ram: obtained, the Greeke may be gotten with farreleſſe la- 
bour, and euety thing as certainly, And this alſoln a little 
time, ſo much as it ſhall be requiſite for the Grammar 
ſchooles. | 
Spoud. 
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Spend. Surely Sir, if but that one thing that I ſaw-in the one bent 
note, may be attained, concerning the tongues, the Greeke worth a our 
and Hebrew, I do not ſee what can be more requited fot the 4 in the 
Grammar ſchooles : chat is ; That ſchollers may be able as e. 
they proceed, toreadethe Greeke of the New Teſlament, 
and the Hebrew of the old, firſt into Latine, or Engliſh 
exactly, out of the bare text, and after, out of a tranſlation 
to reade them into the text, vhat is, into their one words 
againe: and alſo to giue the reaſon of euety word, why it 
muſt be fo, and to be able to proceed thus of themſelues in 
the Vniverfrtic. 

The continuall practice hereof, muſt needs make them 

worthy Linguiſts, as was there ſaid, and notable text men. 
I pray you therefore let me heate of you, how this may be 
effected, and I fhallchinke my ſelſe ſufficiently ſatisfied for 
all my trauell, though it were but in this one thing alone 
beſides all the former. 

Phil. Nay rather, let vs goe thorow the whole courſe till, Te £907 910m | 
ſofarre as we can, how the exact knowledge of this famous 1 kat 
tongue may be gotten moſt ſpeedily. For when I do remem. * 
ber the wort hy teſtimony, which our learnedeſt Schoole- 
maſter doth giue, concerning this Greeke tongue, I cannot M. askams te- 
thinke any paines ouer · much, for the finding out the ready fimony concer- 
way to the perfect knowledge of it. Hein one place having !””* ihe. Greche 
mentioned ſundry of the renowned Greeke Auchors, as Plas 5 nee, 
10 Ariſtotle, Xenophon, Demoithenes , Iſocrates and others, 5. 17.2. 
whom he names there (the maichleſſe maſters in all manner 
of learning) adds theſe words in praiſe of the Greek tongue, 
and the learning in it: 

Now let Italian, ſaich he, and Latine it ſelſe, Spaniſh, 

French, Dutch, and Engliſh bring fori h their learning, and 

recite their Authors, Cicero one ly excepted, and one or two 

more in Latine; they be all patched clouts and ragges in 

comparifon of faire wouen broad cloathes. And true ly, ſaith 

he, if there be any good in them, it is either learned, bor- 

rowed, or ſtolne from ſome one of thoſe werthy wits of 

Athens. Thus farce M. Arkars, 

Spond, 
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Spend, This is a high commendation indeed, to be gi- 
uen by a man of ſuch reading and eſtimation for learning, 
as M. Arhaw — which muſt needs incite all ſtudents 
to the reading of the principall Greeke Authors, to defire 
to heare hel? peereletſ afters to ſpeake in their owne 
tongue. 

| Wherefore, I pray you let vs heare from you, how you 
thinke that the way may be made ſo ready vnto it. 
be woy tothe Phil, Ihe way may be moſt ſhort and eaſie to him, who 
Grach, the ſame is acquainted with the maner of getting the Latine 
with the Latine. ſo as hath been mentioned; becauſe it is the very ſame with 
: it in effect. 
Getting firſt the 1 If your ſchollers who are to enter into it, be ſuch as haue 
e e enough before them; let them get the Grammar very 
1  peffeAly,eſpecially all the chicfe rules, by continuall ſaying 
P —— 
and poaſing, as in the Latine. Moſt exceptions or Anoma- 
lies may be learned after, ot turned vnto preſently, as they 
learne thei Authors, Becauſe Recta is Index ſui, e obliqus. 
And knowing the rule perfectly, they will ſoone know the 
reaſon of the change. 
robe very per- More ſpecially, make them very perfe& in declining 
ſein Naa Nouns and Verbs, and giuing all the Terminations of them: 
and verb. I meane the ſeuerall Terminations of each Declenfion, and 
6 cCeuery caſe in them; and ſo likewiſe the Terminations of e- 
Terminating yery CIT each Tenſe — . 
In the Conivgations, to giue the on 
— Mood and Tela ineach — together (whereby ans 
Verbs, the ſooneſt learned, one directing another) and alſo tobe 
able to runne the Terminations as in the Latine. | 
To give the firſt For example, in the firſt Declenſion. The terminations of 


perſon in tan the Declenfion are * and . Terminations of the caſes are 
— E af, 5,0 K3,H, Kees , ” 
— 2s Sodeclining the example. 
Anda, A mis, An Al, Ama. 
So in the reſt: The Terminations gotten firſt perfedlly, 
the words are declined preſently, as 114. 


In the Verbs alſo, beſides the Ternsinations,to vſe to giue 
the 
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the firſt perſons together in euery voice. Onely let them be 
perfect in the Active voice, giuing all the fiiſt perſons in 
order; then the paſſiue and middle voice, by comparing 
them to the Actiue: As Iadicatiuut preſens, Tre verbero, 
wen, Tarun, Imperfectum, irviln yerberabam , i 
inn. Futurum prius, i. yerberabo, w e. 

So the Terminations of them, if you will: As e, 44, «as, 
+, juan, dg, REC, 

To this end, make them very perfect in the tables of the 
cognata tempora. And alſo cauſe them to run the Termina- 
tions in each voice thus; , vc, f, Ou, a, N de, ce uu, at, 6, r, 
4TH), u #71, 07, 

You ſhall find they will be learned not onely very ſoone 
and ſurely this way, but alſo moſt profitably for vſe. 


After theſe tobe perfect in Pronounes, Aduerbs, Con- Tobe very per- 


iunctions, and Prepoſitions; giving (if you will) Latine to 


fell in Pronouns, 
Aduerbs, con- 


Greeke, and Greeketo Latine, as I ſhewed before in the idle, Pre. 

Latine. Becauſe then all the labour is with the Nounes and poſitions. 

Verbes onely. | How [chollers of 
If your ſchollers who begin Greeke,be of good yeeres nn 


and iudgement; it may ſuffice to haue them perte& in the 
examples of the Nounes and Verbes, and ſome fewe princi- fpvy 
pall rules, in ſuch ſort as I haue ſhewed:and ta be well ac- 
quainted with the order ofthe Grammar, by ſhewing how 
and where euery part of it ſtandsthat ſo they may learne the 
Rules or the meaning of them, by turning to them; as they 
ſhall haue occaſion in euery lecture. | 

Spend. But what Grammar would you haue them to 
vie? 

Phil. Maſter Camdens Grammar, notwithſtanding the 
faults in the print(asindeede there are very many; which 
thing would bee carefully amended in all our Schoole- Au- 
thigrs) and what other exceptions can be taken: becauſe, 
28 it is one of the ſhorteſt as yet, ſoit is moſt anſwerable to 
our Latine Grammar, for the order of it. Whereby ſchollets 
wel acquainted with our common Grammar, wil be much 

R helped 


and iudgement, 


To make it 
Plaine: 
Grammatica 
Græca pro 


Schola Argen- 


tinenſi per 
Theophilum 
Golium. 


To con 
Hrudlen with 
the Greeke Te- 
ſlament. 
Reaſons. 


1. For the ſami- 
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helped both for ſpeedy vnderſtanding and learning it. Al- 
rs. words of Art ſet downe in 115 Greek, as well as La- 
tine, will bee a great helpe for reading Commentaries in 
Greeke : as vpon Hefiede, and Homer, 

To theend to make that Grammar moſt plaine , and to 
ſupply and helpe whatſoever is defectiue; I take it; that the 
Stra burg Greeke Grammar, ſet forth lately by Goliws 
(which ſeemes to me to haue beene made in an imitation of 
Camden) may be as a good Commentaric, h the order 
be not euer directly kept : The firſt part of it ſeruing fora 
briefe ſummo of the Etymologie, the ſecond for an expoſi- 
tion at large, 

Spaad. But with what Author would you begin, to enter 
them into Conſttuctionꝰ 

Phil. IL hold the Greeke Teſtament to bee moſt fir; and 
that for theſe reaſons: 

1. Becauſe, that through the familiarneſle of the mat- 
ter, ( in that children are ſo well acquainted with it, by daily 
hearing or reading of it) the Greeke thereof which is eaſie 
of it ſelfe, will be made yet farre more eaſie to the learner; 


kaerteſſt e it. for that the matter will bring the words, as I haue oft ſaid. 


2: Becauſe that 


booke with the 
Hebrew of the 


Old Teſtament, 


2» Becauſe all Schollers who can haue meanes to come 
to any knowledge of the Greeke , ſhould indeauour aboue 
all other Authors, to be well acquainted with this. Firft, for 


are the Booke of that this booke rogether with the Hebrew of the Old Te- 


bookes. 


Being onely 
written by the 


All who may, 
are to labour to 
ſee with their 

owne eyes, and 


ſtament, were written by the Lord himſclfe; not onely the 
matter, but alſo euen the very words of them. 

Secondly, for that eternalllife is onely in theſe bookes, 
beiog truly ynderftood and beleeued. So that wee ma 
rightly tearme theſe the Bible, or Book of books; becauſe 
all other bookes are but as ſeruants vnto theſe, and all o- 
ther are nothing without theſe, for any true good, but one- 
ly to condemnation by leauing men more without excuſe. 
Yea, one who can haue opportunitie , ſhoald labour 
to ſee with his owneeyes, for the fulnefſe of hisaffurance, 
rather then to reſt on others. And much more becauſe 
there are ſo many and ſuch malicious ſlandets againſt all 

our 


. 
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our tranſlations ; as that thoſe ſhameleſſe calumniations 

haue beene a principall meanes to turne many thouſand 

ſoules, after Satan and Antichriſt, by cauſing them to re- 

ie the ſacred Scriptures vttetly, to their endleſſe perdition, 

and haue beene enough to ſhake the faith of Gods Elect. 

Vnder this very pretence of falſetranſlations, and obſcuritie _7>7 
of the Scriptures, hath Antichriſt principally holden vp his 
kingdome; keeping all in palpable ignorance to be drawne 

to Tod Idols, to murther Princes, to lying and all abo- 
minations which himſelſe liſteth. 

And therefore in theſe reſpects it were to bee wiſhed, 
that all Schollers who haue any leaſure, and may come to 
theſe ſtudies of Greeke and Hebrew ( eſpecially they who _ 
purpoſe in time to become teachers of others) would do phys be bans 
their indeauouts to be as perfect in theſe two bookes , and ſaniliarly at 
to haue them as familiarly as euer the ancient Iewes had the lewes bad 
the Hebrew. This cunning in the Text ſhould make them be Hebrew, 
to ſpeake as the words of God indeed, with facility, autho- 
rity, and power. 

Thoſealſo, who haue bur a little time to beftow in the <1 
Grecke, would beſtow it here, for the former reaſons; and Ham purpoſe 
becauſe they may haue good occafion and helpe to increaſe — ws 
in this continually, by the daily vſe which they haue of the — — . 
Scriptures:whereas they, hauing but a ſmattring in ſome o- haue it here, and 
ther Greeke Authors, and contenting themſelues there with, why. 
do come in a ſhort time veterly to for get all; and ſo all that 
labour which was taken therein,is alcogether loſt. 

If any do preferre ſome other Greeke Author, for the 2 
ſweetneſſe and purity of the Greeke, and ſo will ſpend their Ile Teſtament 
licele time in that; Zake is inferior to none therein, by the dd 0b. 
iudgement of the learned. If they looke to the excellencie 1 
of all iſdome, vhat light is there to the light of the Sunne? 

Alſo, for them who haue a defire to trauell under, amongſt This js a nota- 


all the famous Greeke writers, forthe ſurpaſſing humane ble en co 
wiſedome to bee found therein; this booke once perfectly a# «her 
knowne , will make che paſſage thorow all of them both 
very direR and plaine, and alſo full of all delight and con- 

R 2 centment, 


Greek Auth ovs. 


Greeks. 
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Is the Teſla. 
ment to begin 
at the Goſpell of 
lohn. 


How ſchollers 
may be made 
moſt per- 

Jett in be 
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ment. 
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tentment, and to reade all other Authors without any dan- 


er. 
, In the Greeke Teſtament, to begin at the Goſpell of lohn, 
as being moſt eaſie; and next vnto that, to go thorow the 
Goſpell of Lake, if you pleaſe. In which two Euangeliſts 
moſſ of the Hiſtory of the Goſpell is contained: that by them 
che Euangeliſts may bee ſoone runne thorow; And alſo the 
Acts : Then all the Epiſtles may be read with ſpeed. 

Spoud. I cannot but allow and like of all theſe things; 
and principally of reading the Greeke Teſtament , in the 
firſt place, making it the entrance, and another foundati- 
on to all the Grecke ſtudies. But if that could be brought 
to paſſe, that Schollers, as they proceeded herein, might 
grow as perfeR in the Greeke Teſtamenr,as it is ſaid of the 
learned Iewes, that they were in the bookes of the Old 
Teſtament; what a bleſſing might it be to the Church of 
God, and what a happineſſe to all poſterity? 

Phil. Surely, Iam fully perſwaded of it, that very much 
may be done iu it; and after alſo, in the Hebrew of the Old 
to come neere vnto them: except that, that was their natiue 
language. This perſwafion I ground, partly from that little 
experience which I haue had in mine owne triall; yet ſuffi- 
cient to confirme me by proportion. More ſpecially, by 
that wbich is well knowne in a worthy Schoole in London, 
(to which I acknowledge my ſelfe much beholden for that 
which I haue ſeene in this behalfe , and ſome other ) where 
ſome of the Schollers haue beene able in very good ſort to 
conſtrue and reſolue the Greeke Teſtament out of the Latin 

into Greek, whereſoeuet you would ſet them, and to go very 
neere to tell you, where they had read any ſpeciall word or 
phrafe in it, to turne to them, And laſtly, for the euident rea- 
{ons therof, and the agreement of it with ſome former conr- 
ſes in the Latine, whereof I haue a full aſſurance. 

Spoxd. I pray you ſhew me the meancs how. 

Phil. Ihe meanes are theſe, moſt eaſie and plaine, for euery 


Meanes particu - one to teach who hath any Greeke,and for others to learne: 


larly, 


1. That they haue ſo much knowledge in the-Gram- 
max, 
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mar, agT ſhew in Nounes and Verbes. 

2. Beſides the Greeke Teſtament, I would haue enery 
one to haue his Engliſh Teſtament, ot Latine, or both; 
and euer in the enterance before they learne a leſſon, to 
haue read it ouer in the tranſlation, and to bee able 
either to ſay it without booke, or make a report of it 
in Engliſh or Latine : but better to ſay it without booke, 
euen in the Engliſh; which with a little reading over, 
eſpecially before bedde time, thoſe who are of good me- 
moties will get quickly. This fame done with vnderſtan- 
ding, will exceedingly bring the Greeke with it: be- 
fides, that thus they ſhall haue much opportunity and 
furtherance, to get the Engliſh text almoſt by heart, as we 
rearme it. 

3- In — — to them, euer tell them what 
example esch and Verbe is like ynto , and for Pro- 
nounes , Aduerbet, and the like: if they bee not 9 in 
Grammar, tell them in a word, or point them where they 
are in the Grammar ; iuſt after the manner as in the Latine. 

4+ Shew them carefully all the hard words, and thoſe 
which they haue not learned; & for thoſe which you thinke 
they cannot remember otherwiſe,or wherein there isneede 
of ſpeciall labour, cauſe every one to write them in a little 
paper-booke,made forthat purpoſe, with ſundry columnes 
in each page, to write at leaſt the Greeke word and Latine 
or Engliſh in, in each Chapter, and the Verſe againſt them: 
to the end to take moſt paines in thoſe, and to run oft ouer 
them : and ſo euer to fee after where they haue had thoſe 
words before. And thereby alſo to account how many new 
words they haue in euery Lecture: for all the reſt learned be- 
fore in any place, or which are very eaſie, ate not to be ac- 
counted for any new words, ö 

Thus ſhall you prouoke and encourage them to more 
paines, when they haue not ouer five or fixe new words in a 
doozen or twenty Verſes, and in time happely not two in a 
Chapter. So tłut they will haue the moſt of rhe hatd words 
in a ſhore time, and be able eaſily to proceed of themſelues, 
R 3 without 


Sena lie = 


3 


a” 


I. hy ts haue 
the bard words 
written downe. 
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wan any reading , through cheſe and ocherhelpes fol- 

wing. | 7. 

* When theylearne tocanficue, let them doe it by the 
helpe of the cranſlationz obſeruing wherein the trapſlation 
ſeemes to differ from the words of the Greeke , and mar. 
king the reaſon thereof; and after to trie of tbemſelues how | 
they can conſtrue, looking onely vpon the tranflation, 
beating the Greeke out of it, as formerly they did the La- 
tine. Thoſe ho ate of any aptneſſe, will do irpreſently, 

And thus by ice, euery day going a piece, and oft 

reading ouer and ouer , they will grow very much, to your 

t iO. | 720% „2 1 

$, But give me leaue to aske of yourwo or three 
doubts, 4: 5116] 

1. Why you would haue them to write downe their 
hard words in a book: will not making ſome markes at the 
words ſerue as in their Latine Authours, gecording to the 

| obſeruation? Gore Ries 

Phil. This was obſerued before, as I remember, to marłe 
their hard words eitheir in their bookes, or ſetting them 
downe in a paper, But here I thinke it to be better, thus to 
wrice downe the ä r will 
be carefull to keepe their Greeks Teftaments' faire from 
blotting or ferauling, although a booke were well beſtowed 
to make them perfeR in it, though it were acuer ſo marked. 
Secondly, becauſe when they are fit to teade Greeke, they 
haue commonly good diſcretion to keepe theit notes, and 
to make vſe of them;going oft ouer them. | 

Spend. But might there not be ſome other meanes for 
the getting of the hard words aforeſaid? for this muſt 
needes be ſome labour, and aske care and diligence thus to 
write them downe. 

Phil, Yes verily, if it be looked to in time; all theſe my 
be ſo prepated afotehand, that moſt of this labour now may 
be ſpared,and onely ſpeciall difficulties to be obſerued. 

The manner of it is thus. That whereas there is nothing in 
getting any tongue, but to get words, and e fot 
aming 
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framing and ſetting thoſe words together, and afterwards The hende 
practice; Lhold it to be farre the ſpeedieſt courſe , to haue way, to get the 
the Schollers to haue learned the Greeke Radiceror Primi. G!*tke Radices 
tiue words, before that they go to conſtruction; or at leaſt . 

to be well acquainted with them. 

This courſe ſome famous Grecians haue taken: we may How i! may be 
do it moſt eaſily, and without any loſſe of time, or very lit- — er 
tle, iſ any; as L haue made triall: Firſt, hauing gathered the jj, es 
Greek Radicerour of Scepals, after the manner of that ab. 
bridgement, called vocer primogenia, I haue heretofore cau- 
ſed ſachs I haue thought fir, to write it out, and to bring 
me a fide ( or ſo much as I thought good) — 
at my entrance into the Schoole, or preſently after; and ſo 
haue vſed to examine thoſe words amongſt them all, once 
or tveice ouer , and where they haue learned the principall 
L atine words. (Of late I haue ſeene the Greeke Nomencla- 
tor vſed, not without fruit; though it be vnperfectly gathe- 
red.) 

The manner of getting the words may bee moſt eaſie, zcorer of (car- 
thus: | ning them, 

Hauing theſe in this manner with the Engliſh adioyned: 
if you would make triall herein; when you haue examined 
a fide, reade them ouer as much more againſt the next day; 
reading firſt the Engliſh word,then the Latine, and Greeke 
laſt: ſhewing them ſome helpe how to remember, by com- 
paring the Greeke with the Latine, or Engliſh ; and ſo the 
Engliſh will bring the Latine to remembrance, and borh 
of them the Greeke. 

And in examining them, to aske them the Engliſh word; er ofexa- 
and to cauſe them to giue both Latine and Greeke toge- mining themfor 
ther, both beckeward and forward againe. ſpeed and me- 

As,poſing chus:How fay you, loue? He a1ſwereth, Ame, 7 
«2<xie; dara, a0, I loue : ſo they will be perfect each 
way. Thus wichin the ſpace of a tweluemoneth they may 
gothorow the whole; ſpending not much aboue a quar- 
ter of an houre in a day, or halfe an houre at muſt of Schoole 
time, Thoſe who are diligent _ get them in good ſort, 

4 


onely 


haue any thing. 


rin. will further themexctedingly to accent right, when they 
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onely(as I have oft admoniſhed) making ſome little pricks 
or markes at the hardeſt to runne oft ouer them: and when 
they haue once ouer them, you may cauſe them to 
bring you a leaſe at a time, or more; as thoſe ho are apr 
will doe readily, 
By this meanes, beſides that they ſhall learne very many 
pexefit harte Latine words,chicfly moſt of the Primitiues to further them 
greatly in the Latine, and co'counteruaileal[the rome and 
labour beſtowed in them ethey may alſo, when they come 
to conſtruction, either haue euery Radix in theix head, or 
turne to it with a wet finger, and take it perſect ia un in- 
Rant; and thereby haue ſuch a light to all other wordb com- 
ming of theſe, as preſently by them, to conoeiue of andi te- 
member any word. | r he ne 
And thus by them and their readineſſe in the Gramthar, 
to goe on in reading by the helpes mentioned, faſter then 
wW : HI 8 


Having Scapu- For hauing theſe Radices perfect, they will conceine 
lain tbe ſeboole preſently by a little obſeruing, of what roote euery 
to runne4o, they word commeth, and ghefle neere at the ſignifications of 
ſhalt preſent'y . 0 
S pand. But bow ſhall I teach my ſourmes which 
haue not learned the Greeke Grammar, to reade theſe Ra- 
* dices? 
0 Phil. Nothing more eafily: for I finde by experience that 
How children they will learne that preſenily, by knowing but the value 


. mayſoonlearne and power of the Greeke letters; Imeave what euery latter 


to reade the 


ſignifieth, ot ſoundeth in the Latine : and ſo calling them 

— the ir names, as A. b. g. d. or giuing them their rx Jr by 

Greth Grammer. though if you will, the names of the Greeke charaQters are 
ſoone learned: but that former courſe, with cbntinuall rea- 
ding ouer to them before · hand ſo much as you would haue 

in learning the them to leameatonce, will ſufficiently effect it, vntill they 

Radices to ob- learne the Grammar. ' | ' 

ferue right pro- Im learning theſe R. adices, call vpon them oſt to marke 


— carefully the accents each word, with the fpirirs : forthat 


come 
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come to write in Greeke, by knowing but the accent of che 
Primitiue word, and a few other ryles, Right pronouncing 
of them, will make both theix.accents a ſpirits remem» 
bred. 


By ſome experience of the fruie of this booke, * the This boo he la- 


y getting of the Greeke, I haue endeuoureg to make boured in for the 


it more perſect, by placing ſo neexe a5 1 cen, > 

Firſt,the moſt praper ſiguiſic tions in the ſieſt plage a and 
only one Mord io each ſig ui cation, left cue volume — 
proue ouer · great: though (uf the volume would beare it) 
variety ynder euer one, beingrighily placed, were the bet- 
ter, to vſe as 2 te quired and thereby alio helpe to furniſh 
with SynonumAc. . 1242 

| — by ſetting dowue alſo the Bngliſh in one 
proper word, or iuſt as the Latine ; onely to expreſſe it, 
and without variety : except in ſome ſpeciall things which 
haue divers names in our one tongue, not commonly 
knowne, 9 ; I CALLE 

Thirdly, ſetung downe alfo the Articles in the Nounes, 

at leaſt in all which are hard to diſtinguiſn. The Future and 
Preterperſect tenſes of the Verbes may be knowne by their 
figuratlue letters: Anomalyes are ſet down in the Grammar 
for moſt part. . 1 >] 

I alſo intend (God willing) to ſet in the Margent of 
ic all the Hebrew Radvces, againſt cuery Radix in ke; 
at leaft fo many as can be found: which I preſume vpon 

pas ground will be found a ſpeedy introduction to the 
„ e ier i] 

Thus young ſchollers, and all others hq are deſwous ro 

get the tongues may make a moſt eaſie entrance into them 
and goe forward with much pleaſure in all together: ſor ha- 
uing cheſe, they ſhall lacke nothing in effect but ſome. pre- 
cap ts af Grammar, with practices readiog, j*2 114 

: 1Spowd, But I wouldsbinke, thefe Redices ſhould be very 
hard to temember. | bris 

4, Phil. Nat ſo: for there is futh an agreement and har- 
mony;-berweene all the fpure tongues, anſome of them in 
14 many 
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Hel;e forcom- many words, as will make the Tearners to take a delight in 
mitting words them, and muchyquicken and confirnie the memory of the 
to memory. weakeſt j if it be bur by the very ſounding of one Word like 
another, 
| Thoſe words which my cannot remember thus, dire& 
them to remember them by ſome other name or thing 
which we know well; being of a like ſound; which ſo ſoone 
as tbey but conceive , the Greeke or Hebre words may 
com to their-minde, or the fipnifications of them. 
Caveat in re- Here muſt be remembred that Matin in the Arteof 
menbring. Memory, that the more we doe animate or giue life ynto 
the obiect, ot thing whereby we would remember, the 
more preſently will the word which we would remember 
come to our minde. But yet withall. we muſt alwayes looke 
to that duine Caueat, that weneuer helpe the minde by a 
filthy obiect, or whatſoeuer may any way corrupt ir, or of, 
fend the Lord: becauſe we muſt neuer doe the leaſt euill, 
that we may obtaine the —— — If we get any thing 
fo, themorethe worſe; for it cannot proſper, dut to bring a 
oe 
this point of the agreement rongues, it 
may be I ſhall haue more — yet after, and how to re- 
member the words. v4 | 
And this much (bortly for remembring the Radices. 
The Grech xa · Yet beſides theſe, there might yet be 8 ſhorter ma 
dices contrived committing all the Radices to memorg, or exceedingly 
into continued in thereunto: 1 
ping ; | 
ſeeches. If all the principall of them were contrived into-conti- 
nued ſpeeches, and divided into certaine Claſſes or chiefe 
heads ; and they tranſlated verbatim into Larne or Engliſh, 
or both: and the tranſlation to be made in a booke 
rate, or in ſcucrall pages; as in the one page the ; 
in the other oueragaioRt it in che Lacioe or Engliſh ; line 
for line, and ſo many words in a line like as is the tranſla- 
tion of Theeguia, and the other ſmall Poets adioyned, with 
Ne annotations; that ſo looking only on the Greek, 
they might learne tirſt to conſtrue into Latine, 2 
el ng 
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looking onely on che tranſlation; they might beate out the 
Greeke(as I ſhewed before in the vſe of thẽ tranſlꝛtions)and 
onely vſe the helpe of the Grecke text here they could not 
finde ir out otherwiſe. | 

By this meanes, when they were able to reade theſe 
both wayes, both the Greeke into the tranſlation, and 
the trai flation into the Greeke readily (as they might 
ſoone doe, by oft reading ouer, and by vnderſtanding 
the matter of them well) it muſt needs make all other 
_ very eaſis, being but the ſame words-in et- 


This worke alſo is done in part: it perfected and adioy- 
ned as a pra in the end of the Radicer, being fo framed( as 
was ſhewed) the one might ſoone be learned by the helpe 
of the other. g 

And finally for this matter of thus getting all the Ra- 
dicer or principall words in the tongues, it all the hard 
Latine words, and ſpecially whereof they may haue vſe in 

ood Authours , and which they haue not learned in their 
| Auchours (as namely in Virgil, or the reft vnder 
him, or which were not to be f: in this Nomenclator ) 
were ſet downe after all theſe Nudices, in a few leaves in the 
end, the ſchollers ſhould be withall furniſhed for ordinary 
Latine words. 

As for ſuch words as are peculiar to ſome ſpeciall 
Arts,/ as to Phyſicke or the like, they are to be fluched 
and learned onely of them who apply themſelues to thoſe 
Arts, 

Spond, Well Sir, to returne vnto the point againe for ma- 
king your ſchollers ſo perfect in the Teſtament, by helpe 
of reading it out of the Tranſlation; I would thinke that 
it muſt needs be hard to kearne to confirue or teade it out of 
our tranſlation, or doe it with indgement on ſure grounds; 
becauſe ours ſo oft doe expreſſe the ſenſe and force of the 
words, for the better vnde rſtanding of the matter, ac- 
cording to the pbraſe in our one tongue; and not the 
words particularly. 2 

Phil 


Strange Latine 
words, 


I rarming the 
Greeke out of 
Our tyanſlation- 
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1 Phil, lndeed;je is oft- times the more hard and vncer- 
The reedieft end taine:and th e the Scholler muſt rake the more paines 
ſureſt way bya totemember ii. |; 
perfe4 verbal But to this purpoſe, for the exact getting of the 
— . Grecke Teſtament, if there were a Berfeck verball 

verball ſet in 8 , ; , 
the Margen, Tranſſation , according to the manner of the interline- 
where it diffe. all (that ſo out of that the ſcholler might daily practiſe 
reth from that to reade the Greeke) this muſt needs make him ex- 
we uſe, ceeding _ without danger of miſſing , either 

of the phraſe, or miſplacing the words: or in Read of 

ſuch a perfect verball Tranſlation, if you take the or- 

dinarie incertinesl Tranſlation 3 and. where it doth not 

fufficiemly expreſſe the force of the Greeke words, 
there ſerring downe the different words in the Margent, 
as they are in the beſt Tranſlations, you ſhall ſinde it ye- 
ptofitable. Or if you will, you may take Ded Tran- 
ation, and ſet the verballin the Margeut, where Bor dif 
fereth from it. The difficult Radices would alſo be ſet in the 


Margent. 

—_ It is very like that this would make them very 
S in the words of the Text : bur yer this verball tran- 
ation would not ſerue for the manner of conſtruction, or 
the parfing ofir; like as the Gtammaticall cranſlationsdid in 

the Latine, 
How tocaſtthe Phil. By this time, when they know the words, and 
Greeke into the the meaning, they will be able to caſt them into the Gram- 
Grammaticall matic all order of themſelues; and ſo all that labour is ſup- 


order, plyed for conſtruing and parſing : for euen as they caſt and 
diſpoſe the Latine into the naturall order; ſo they may the 

Greeke, ; > 27 ' 4 TI 
KP Spend. Then that muſt needs follow which you affixme ; 
How any who that by daily practice of reading the Greeke ot of ſuch a 
— tranſlation, t be exceeding perfect in the Teſta» 


ſeluei in the oe on of themſelues in it: and ſo likewiſe all othets 
GreekeTefla- ſame reaſon, who haue any ſmattering in the Gregkayaas 
ment. all ſuch Miniſters who are defirous hereof,” may grew to 


great 
x 


— 2 ment; and that after that they are a little entred. = may 
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great teadineſſe and perfeQion in it by chemſelues, through 
ſuch a Tranſlation. 

Phil. It is moſt certaine: for there is the very ſame reaſon 
in it that is in the Latine; and this I finde that a child of nine 
or ten yeere old, being well entred, ſhall be able only by the 
helpe of the tranſlation, to reade of himſelfe an eaſie Anthor, 
as Corderins, or Tuſſies ſentences, as faſt out of Latine into 
the Engliſh,or the Engliſh into the Latine, as the Latine is 
ordinarily read alone, after he hath read it ouer once or 
twice: to be able to teade you thus, in the ſpace of an houre, 

a ſide ofa leafe or more, of that which he neuer ſaw beforee 
And by oft reading it ouer, to haue it almoſt without book, 
if heynderftand the matter of it. 

Spoxd. Bur if they ſtwuld vic the very Interlineall of This cannot be 
eArias CMontan, as it is: Imeanethe Greeke and La- ſo well done, by 
tine together; might they not as well learne by that, as ha- — 
uing them ſo ſeuerally, the Greeke in one booke, the Latine Geet 2 Ta. 
in another ? tine together, 2; 

Phil. No in no wiſe. This will appeare moſt evidently to H hauing them 
any who ſhall make triall, ho much ſooner and more ſure- n 6 
ly they will learne, and keep that Which they learne, by this 1 
meanes of hauing the bookes ſeparate, 

The reaſon alſo is euident; becauſe when the bookes 
are ſo ſeuered, the minde beates out the words, and makes 
them its owne : yea, and alſo imprints them; and doth vſe 
the Tranſlation but onely as a Schoolemaſter, or a Dictio- 
nary, where it is not able to finde out the words of it ſelſe; The Iaterlineal 
and alſo to try after, that it hath gone ſurely. But when? — 
both are ioyned together, as in the Interlineall, the eye is as — -q 
ſoone vpon the one as the other: I meane,as ſoone ypon the Jeceiuer of the 
Latine as ypon the Greekezand ſo likewiſe ypon the Greeke winde in flead of 
as ypon the Latine, becauſe they are ſo cloſe ioyned one 2 He, vnde 
vnto the other. So that the book, in Read of being a Maſter — — — 
to helpe onely where it ſhould, where the mind cannot ſtu- 1 
dy it out, it becommeth a continuall prompter, and maketh 
the minde a truant, that it will not take the paines, which it 
ſhould, 

How 


«x 


— 
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This evil cant How this cuill can be prevented ſt ſchollers, ha- 
be prenented uing both together, I doe not poſſibly ſee. — chey 
amel ſchol· he to get it themſelues, or to be examined ; yet till will their 
11. eye be vpon the helpe, where it ſhould not be. 
Indeed this I grant, that the Incerlineall tranſlation may 
Hor mes of vn- be a worthy Helpe for a man of iudgement or vnderſtan- 
derſlanding may ding; who can ſo moderate his eye, as to keepe it fixed 
vſe the 1merli- vpon eicher Greek or Latine alone, when he would beat the 
neal, other out of it; as vpon the Greeke onely, when he would 
conſtrue, or reade it into Latinezor on the — only, when 
be would reade it into Greeke, and ſo can vſe them as was 
faid, without hindring the minde to ſtudy and beat out, 
or to remember: Though the wiſeſt ſhall find it very hard 
to vſe it in this ſort, — eye will be where it ſhould not; 
vnleſſe he vſe this courſe, to lay a knife, or aruler, or the 
like, on the line which he would not ſee, and ſo remoue it 
as neede is, Thus he may vſe it both for the Greeke and 
Hebrew. 
Spend. It ſtands with great reaſon. Well then, the way be- 
ing ſo ready and plaine,they are viterly vnworthy ſo great a 
benefit, who will not take paines in ſo eaſie a courſe. 
How theſcbol- But if I would haue my ſchollers to proceed in other 
ters may proceed Greeke Authort, vvhat courſes ſhould I then take : though I 
in other Autbors. cannot doubt, but being onely thus entred in the Teſta- 
ment, that they will be well accepted in the Vniuerſitie, and 
goe forward ily? 

Phil. If you traine them vp thus firſt in the Teſtament, 
they will goe forwards in others with the ſmaller helpes. 
Bur if you would haue them to begin in other Greeke Au. 
thors ; I take the very ſame helpe of tranſlations, either ver- 
ball or Grammaticall, to be the moſt ſpeedy furtherances, 
ſo that there be adiligent care of — in tranſlating, 
and of variety ſet in the Margents; to vſe in all things 
28 in the Greeke Teſtament, and in the Latine Authors men- 


Spond. But how ſhall we do for ſuch tranſlations of thoſe 
Greeke Authors? * 
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Phil. In ſtead of reading lectures to them, you may thus 
rranflate them their Lectures daily, either in Latine or Eng- 

liſh; and cauſe them then either to ſeeke them out of them- 
ſelues by their tranſlations, Grammars and Lexicons : Ot 
reading them firſt vnto them, cauſe them to make them per- 
rect hereby. 

By this labour of tranſlating, you (ball finde your ſelfe to 
Bb very much in this knowledge of the Greeke , and be 
greatly eaſed in your paines. 

ud. But be it ſo, that I am not able to tranſlate thus; 
as he had need to be a good Grecian who ſhould tranſlate 
in ſuch manner: what then ſhould I do? 

Phil. If you be able to reade the Author truely vnto 
them, and profitably ; then may you alſo tranflate it thus: 
you may haue helpe by ſuch Tranſlations as are extant, to 
giue you much light. But it were much to be wiſhed,that 74, 6,46: o 
to this purpoſe, ſome skilfull Grecians would tranſlate ſach tranſlations 
ſome of the pureſt Authors in this manner, As namely, I. I ſome of the 
ſecratet, Xenophon, Plato, or Demoſthenes, or ſome parts of lt _— 5 
them which might ſeeme moſt fit for ſchollers; only to be — 
for this purpoſe of getting the Greeke. To begin with the 47 
eaſieſt of them firſt. All painfull Rudents would be found to 
profit exceedingly , and to become rare Grecians in alittle 
time. 

Thus they — goe on, vntill they were able to reade 
any Greeke Author of themſelues, with ſuch helpes as arc 
extant. 

In the meane time, you may vſe ſuch Authors as are ſo 45 the Fables 
tranſlated,or which come the neereſt vnto them; of which !ra2ſlated in the 
ſort are thoſe Fables of «£/op tranſlated in the Argentine — 
Grammar, and others which I ſhall ſhew you inthe manner : 


of parſing. 
_ For the parſing then, what way may I vſc? Parſing in 
Phil. I haue ſhewed you this in part: as the noting and Gerbe. 
cauſing your Schollers to write every hard word, ſhew- 
ing what examples they are like, the ſpeciall rule, and 
ſo the other helpes as they are in the Latine, by caſti 


word 


— — — 
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words into the Grammaticall order. 
More ſpeciall helpes for them, who are not acquainted 
with {amdens Grammar. 
67 1 They may vſe the Praxis Preceptorum Grammatices of 
| Helps for cn Ayteſipnanns, ſer downe in the end of Cleonards Greeke 
Eraing and pur. Grammar; wherein is both an Incerlineall verball tranſlati- 
Praxis przccep. on, ſuch as] ſpake of; and alſoa parſing of every word fa- 
torum Gram miliarly and plainely,much according to the manner of par- 
matices Ante- fing of Latine, which I ſhewed you; which may be a good 
_ 1 direction ſor parſing. 
— 2 Berkets Commentary vpon Stephens Catechiſme, par- 
printed by wes fing every word according to Cleonardin folio, is found to 
chelus. an. be a ſpeedy helpe. 
1604. 3 M. Stockwoed his Progymmaſma ſcholafticum: where- 
67 in is alſo a Grammaticall practice of ſundryGreeke Epi- 
— ane grams gathered by H.Stephens, hauing 2 double tranſlati- 
rogymnaſma : . g 
ſcholaſticum on in Latine (the one ad verbum, the other in verſe) and 
ex Anthologia alſo avarying of each Epigram in Latine verſe by diuers 
Henrici ste- Authors, And laſtly, an explanation or parſing of euery 
phavi. hard word ſet in the Margent, or vnder each Epigram in 
manner of a Commentary. In it alſo the Greeke Text is ſer 
downe both in Greeke Characters, and alſo in Latine letters 
intetlineally, directly ouer the head of the Greeke words; 
of purpoſe for the — entering and better directing oſ the 
ignorant. 

The Commentary in it for parſing, may be alſo a good 
direction, for parſing in the ſhorteſt manner by pen or rea- 
ding. | 

Bekides theſe, for Poetry, we may take theſe Authors, 
The beſ and fit. which are eaſie and plaine by their helpes mentioned: 
teſt Authers for 1 Theognie his ſentences with the other Poets ioyned 
Poetry, and meſ vith him? as namely, Phocilides with the Latine tranſla- 
Tacegets tion and notes, ſet forth by Sy/bargins ; which is very no- 
Phocilides. table to enter young Schollers into Poetry, for making a 
—— verſe. . 2 | 
porine '2 H. is Opera and Dies, with Ceropine and Mo- 
MclanQhon- | then Commentaries ſer forth by Iohenner Friſins Ti- 
| gau, 
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gurinar, and the new tranſl1tion of it, ad verbum, by Era/- 
mus Schemidt, Greeke proſeſſour at Wittenberge, printed 
1801. 

z Homer with Euſtuthiu Greeke Commentarie may Homer with 
eaſily be read after theſe { efpecially after the Commenta- Euſlathiu 
tie on Heſſode; which may be as an introduction to it) by 
the helpe of the verball Latine trau ſlation of Homer : and 
the words of Art, belonging to Grammar ſet downe in 
Grecke, in M,Camdens Grammar. 

Moreover, theſe directions following will be moſt ſpec» 
die helpes for all the Poets: 

To haue in teadineſſe ſome brieſe rules of the chicfe ro/aucinrcadi. 
figures, and dialects: as thoſe which are in Maſter Camdens iſt a bert 
Grammar; ſotobe able toreferre all Anomalies in Greeke oy e of all te 
vnto them. Thoſe with the verba auomala, and the parti- 444d ff 

. : gures,a ſpeedy 
cular dialects, according to each part of ſpeech, ſer downe 70% fe fle 
in the end of Camden, may te ſolue moſt doubts : for Ano- hrowlede: of the 
malies and ſpeciall difficulties which you cannot find other- Loe. 
wiſe ,you may find many of them ſet Alphabetically together 2 ** — * 
in the end of Scapala his Lexicon, where they ate expreſſed e. 1 47e 
fully, and particularly: which you ſhall proue to be a mar- tic; in Greete. 
uellous readinefle to you. 

Spoud. Here are indeed very many and ſingulat helpes: 
moſt of which, I may truly ſay as before, that I haue not 
ſo much as heard of, But if I would haue my Scholler to 
write in Greeke, what meanes ſhould I vſe then? 

Phil. It you meane for the tongue, to be able to write true H to write 
and pure Greeke,the ſure nieanes are euen the ſame, as for /wely in Greek. 
writing Latine. 

1. The continuall practice of conſtruing, parſing , and 
reading forth of the tranſlation into the Authors, is making 
the Greeke continually. 

2. To come to the ſtile and compoſition, and ſo fot Or- 
thography, to do as for the Latine. As I directed you to 

iue them ſentences in Engliſh, tranſlated Grammatically 

out of Tullies ſentences, to turne into Tullie Latine,where- 
by both your ſelfe and they may haue a certaine guide for 
8 them 


— 


—_— 
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them to goe ſurely; ſo here to giue them ſentences or pieces 
out of the Teftament, or out of [ſocrates, as ad Demonicum, 
or out of Xenophon to tranſlate into Greeke, and ſo to ſee 
how neere they can come ynto the Author. Or elſe, to aske 
them onely the Latine or Engliſh of the Greeke, and to trie 
how they can turne it into Greeke firſt Grammatically, after 
in compoſition : or ſometimes one way , ſometimes the 


; Other. And to this purpoſe alſo, the tranſlations of ſome 


excellent parts of the pureſt Greeke Authors were moſt ne- 
ceſſaty. ; 

By theſe meanes they might come in time, to be as ac- 
curate in writing Greeke for the ſtile and compoſition, as 
in the Latine. For all other exerciſes in Greeke , I referre 
you to that which hath beene ſaid concerning the Latine, 
the reaſon and meanes being the like. 

Or if you meant for writing the Greek hand faire, moſt 
exquiſite copies conſtantly followed, as in the Latine and 
Evgliſh,andpraQice, ſhall bring them vnto it. But for this, 
I likewiſe referre you to that which was ſaid concerning the 
way of writing faire. 

Spoud. But what ſay you for verſifying in Gteeke, for 
that you know to commend the chiefe Schooles greatly? 

Phil. As I anſwered you before, ſo I rake the meanes to 
be in all things the ſame, as for verſiſying in Latine; except 
that this is more eaſie, becauſe of the long and ſhort yowels 


Theognis may ſo certainely knowne. To be very perfect in the rules of ver- 


be ealily learned ſi 
without booke 
by the belpe of 
the tranſlation, 


A Caveat for 

ibe time beſts- 
wed in ſuch ex. 
ert iſes of wri- 
ing in Gr. e te. 


tying; in ſcanning a verſe, To leatne Theog nis, that pleaſant 
and eaſie Poet without booke, to haue flore of Poeticall 
phraſe and authorities: which is the ſpeedieſt and ſureſt 
way: And ſo to enter by turning or imitating his verſes, as 
in Latine, But herein as in all the reſt, I do ſtill deſire the 
helpe of the learned, who can better ſne by experience the 
ſhorteſt, ſureſt, and moſt plaine wayes. 

Notwithſtanding, let me heere admoniſh you of this 
( whlch for our curioſitie wee had neede to bee often put in 
minde of) that, ſeeing we haue ſo little practice of any ex- 
erciſes to be written in Greeke, we do not beſtow — 
muc 


4 
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much time in that, whereof we happely ſhall haue no vſe; 
and which therefore we ſhall alſo forget againe : but that 
we ſtill imploy our precious time tothe beſt aduantage in 
the moſt profitable fludies, which may after do moſt good 
to Gods Church or our countrey. 

Spowd, Your counſell is good: yet repeate me againe a 
_ of the principall of theſe helpes for my memorie 
ake. 
Phil. This was it; 


1. To make your Schollers uy perfect in the Gtam- umme of all. 
t 


mar, chiefely Nounes and verbes; that they may be able to 
2 and parallel euery thing by a like example, or at 
caſt to turne to them readily, 
15 To haue the Greeke Radices by the meanes menti- 
oned. 

3. Continuall vſe of moſt accurate verball or Gram- 
maticall tranſlations; and in the meane time to make them 
perfect in the Teſtament, by daily vſe of our ordinarie tran- 
ſlations, ſo as was ſhewed, by reading the Greeke out of 
them ouer and ouer, 

4 Helpe of the beſt Commentaries and Grammaticall 
practices in the booke mentioned, 

3. To be ready in the dialects and the common figures 
for the Poetty. 

6. Noting all the difficulties, and running oft ouer them 
as in the Latine; and fo all other helpes of vnderſtanding the 
matter firft, and the reſt mentioned generally. 


M6 tans om — x ME De. 
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SYerejpi[ere frorg} laliep, wie! 


CHAP. XXI. 


How to get moſt ſpecdily the knowledge and vhderſtan- 
ding of the Hebrew, 


Spoud. 


Vt what ſay you, for that moſt ſacred tongue, the 
Pines? How, I pray you, do you think, that that 
may be attained , which you mentioned, that ſtu- 
dents may come ſo ſoone to the vnderſtanding of it? 

Phil. This may be obtained the ſooner, becauſe we haue 
it all compriſed, ſo fatre as is neceſſatie for vs to know in that 
one ſacred volume of the old Teſtament. Alſo becauſe the 
principall cootes of it are ſo feu, the matter ſo familiar, as 
which euerie one of vs ought to be acquainted with. The 
Nounes baue ſo little varying or turning in them. | 

And finally, for that we haue ſuch ſingulat helpes for 
the vnderſtanding of it (as the Intetlineall yerball tranſla- 
tion, and the tranſlations and labours of others, which heat 
out the propriety, force and ſenſe of euery word andphraſe) 
like as in the Gree ke Teſtament, that nothing can by diffi- 
cult in it, to the good heart, who will vſe the meanes which 
the Lord hath vouchſafed, and will ſeeke this hleſſing, from 
his Maieſty. 

Spend. Surely , he is vtterly vnwarthy of this heauenly 
treaſure, who will not ſeeke and beg it ſrom the Lord, and 
dig deepe for it: l meane, who will not vie any holy meanes, 
for the obtaining of it; and much more the courſe being ſo 
ſhort, plaine and direct, as you ſay. But Tintreat you to trace 
me out the ſhorteſt way. a 

Phil. The way, ſo farre as yet I haue beene able to leatne, 
is wholly ſet downe already in the manner of getting che 
Latine and the Greeke. But comake a briefe rehcarlall, ; 

Is For 
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1 For them who would be more accurate Hebricians for ; be Gran. 
the beating out ofeuery tittle, they are to have the Gram- war to be gotten 
mer very accurately, and that by the like meanes even 85 the molt exquiſitely 
Greeke and the Latine. —— 1 

But for thoſe who only deſire the vnderſtanding of it, and A _— 
to be skilfull in the text, the chiefe care muſt be, that they be ebm. 
made petfect in ſome few principall rules of Grammar of Some chiſe 
moſt vſe. Alſo in declining and coniugating the examples Rays —_ 
ſer downe in the booke, and in the ſeuerall terminations of — 
Declenſions, Numbers, Moodes, Tenſes, Perſons, to be able g;z, 
in them in ſome good manner to giue Hebrew to Lative, 
and Latine to Hebrew, and to run the terminationsin each; 
at leaſt to giue the Latine to the Hebrew perfectly. And 
ſo in the ſeuerall Pronounes, Aduerbcs, Coniunctions to do 
the like; Imeane, to giue Latine to the Hebrew, to haue 
them very readily, ſeeing they are but few, and ſundry of 
them of continuall vſe. | 

Spend. But what Grammar would you vſe ? Grammers to be 

Phil, Martinins of the laſt Edition, with the Technologia ved. 
adioyned to it, I take to be moſt vſed of all the learned, as 
moſt methodicall and perfect; although Ylabelint is farre 1 n 
more eafie to the young beginner, as much more anſwering Blebelius ac- 
to our Latine Grammar; and made ſo plaine of purpoſe by counted oft 
queſtions and anſwers, that any one of iudgement may bet- Pie ad caſo, 
ter vnderſtand it, and goe forward with delight: ſoas it may 

be a notable introduction or Commentary to Martinins, 
— — need of a good Reader, to learne to vndeiſtand him 
y. 

Both read mu needs be moſt profitable Marrs. Defeat 
nin; for method & ſhorineſſe, Blebiluus for reſoluing and ex- — 
pounding euery obſcuritie: yet euery one who hath learned find in Blebe- 
Grammar, may beft vic the ſame, becauſe that is moſt fa- Ius by the Ta- 
miliar to him. ble wile end of 

Bur for them who are to begin, or to teach others, they ®'*><iv* 
may take the eaſieſt firſt , that the learner may no way be 
diſcouraged; and after, others as they ſhall thinke meete, or 
which ſhall be found moſt proficable, by the iudgement of 

8 3 the 
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the greateſt Hebricians, This I think to be the ſureſt aduice; 
and by comparing of Grammars together, euer to beate out 
the ſenſe and meaning. 
Spoud. What is your next meanes? 
The ſecond prin Phil. The getting of the Hebrew roots, together with the 
cipall means,tht Grammar, euery day a certaine number. Hereunto the Ne- 
peſett giting sf pyenclator Anglolatinnr-Greens-Hebraicns, mentioned be- 
M inner of com. fore, if it were ſo finiſhed, might be a notable introduction. 
mitting the k-- For the manner of committing the Radices to memory, 
aces to mem}. I ſhewedit before: yet here to ſpeake ofit a little more fully, 
fut to helpe out temembrance by ſome of the chictehelpes 
of memory; as by comparing in our meditation the ſeucrall 
words in the Hebrew, with what words they ate like vnto, 
either in the Engliſh, Latine, ot Greele, which words either 
doe come of them, or ſound like voto them, or with forme o- 
ther root in the Hebrew, where with they haue affinity: That 
ſo ſoone as we ſee the Hebrew roote, the other word which 
we would remember it by, comming to our minde;the vn- 
derftanding ing of the Hebrew roote may alſo. come 
to minde with it; em? $531 038 52 5551 
Examples of vel- as for example, to begin in the firſt Nadicot, & to give ſoine 
hs rn light in two or three; ann & an puber. or pubertas, may be re- 
e herren membred by is. pubertar,and by epbebe,or — Latine 
comming of it, ſignifying the ſame : as Po exceſſit ex 
epbebir.Terent. Alſo 22» may be remembred by the moneth 
Abih in the Scriptures, which was amongſt the lewes mem 
pubertatis, in quo ſeger ferre Cancun Fpicut, 13 
Periſt, may be remembred by Ab in the Apocalypt, cal- 
led in Greeke Apollion, the deſtroyer, or deſtruction; the an- 
gell ofthe hottomileſſe pit. 52» valait en qnunsit, or bene affe. 
Ai eff: is ahiquid, vt pater in ſilis It may fully be remem. 
bred by Abba Father, comming of an pater: and ſo the word 
A in Greeke, as Abbas, an Abbot, quia Abbas erat pater 
tatius ſocietatir. And Auus ſeemes to come of the ſate · B 
any of theſe e mey temember the tome. 
Thus temembet very mapy of then: by obs 
af Auras Dictionary (is I ſhewed) or by our own medita- 


tion; 
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tion; euen from the words comming of them indeed, or in 
ſhew, obſerued according to certaine rules which Anenari- 
#rgiueth in the beginning of his Lexicon. 

The reaſon hereof alſo is moſt evident; for that this is the 
mother tongue of all tongues, and was the only tongue, vntil The (brow the 
the cõfounding of the tongues at Babel: in which confuſion, mother tongue 
ſome words were changed altogether, in others, the ſignifi- mo * * * 
cations were altered, & many haue bin depraued and cortup- g., 4.2; of 
ted by continuance and ſucceſſion of time. Therefore as this jn it. 
tongue is to be honored, ſo this diligencein comparing and The benefit of 
deriving other tongues, muſt needs be of exceeding great —— tons. 
ptofit many wayes: and amongſt other, for this very purpoſe — _ 
of conceiuing or committing to memory, and retaining the ; 
Hebrew more ſurely, by other words better knowneto vs. 

Other words which cannot be remembred thus, yet may A — 
be remembred by the learned, by ſomething which they ne, 
ſound like vnto, in one of the three tongues; So that we for- bich cannot be 
get not to animate that which we remember by: that is, to ſo derined, 
conceiue of it in our minde,as being liuely and ſtirring: like 
as we noted before in the Greeke. 

The reſt of the roots beſides theſe, will be but few : and The barde?t 
being noted with a line with a blacke lead pen (as was ſaid) — _ AS 
or any marke,and oft run ouer, they may ſoon be gotten. \//uirie, 

Beſides theſe, ſome. marke would be giuen vnder euery To mar te out 
derivatiue,in each roote, which doth differ much in ſignifi- alſo ibe barder 
cation from the Radiv, and cannot be remembred well by Tilden is 
the Radix, nor how it may be derived from it. N 

Spond. Such a Nomenclator as you ſpeake of, muſt needs 
be a rare and ſpeedy helpe to all the rongues, if it were well 
gathered by ſome very leatned and judicious Hebrician.Bur 
in the meane time, what abbridgement would you vſe for 
getting theſe Radices of the Hebrew ? 

Phil. The Epitome of Paguiue | take to be moſt common: The beflEpiteme 
but Buxtorphius his abbridgement (goiog vnder the name or getting be 
of Palauut)muſt needs be the beſt in all likelihood; as ha- Mucke. 
uing had the helpe of that and all other, and gathered by 
great iudgement. | 
S 4 I 
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Thisis not fully I haue ſeene a draught of another, much ſhorrer then 
Fiſhed, them both, collected by comparing Pagnine, Awenar, and 
f others; ſhewing alſo for moſt parc how the Hebrew deriua- 
tiues, which are more obſcute, are deriued from the Radicet, 
giuing atleaſt a probable reaſon for them: and alſo in ſun- 
dry, ſhewing the ment and manner of the deriuation 
of the tongues, one from another, and the affinity of many 
of them; to helpe the memory with the ſpeedy and ſure 

getting of all. | 
Spend. It were great pitie,bur that that ſhould be perfe- 
Qcd;for the benefi of it muſt needs be very great. But might 
there not be ſuch a device, of contriuing all the Hebrew 
roots into continued ſpeeches ; and ſo learning them by ſtu- 
r of verball tranſl tions, as you ſhewed for 

the Greeke? ; 


The way might =Phit, Yes vndoubtedly, it might eafily be secompliſhed 
be more compen- by ſome exquiſit and painfull Hebrictan, to make this labour 
Daun by the yet muckmore compendions: Although I do not doubt, but 
rootes reduced Jr m b 
toClaſſes. any indifferent memory might, in the ſpace of a twelue mo- 
Bytbe Diflions- neth or leſſe, get all the Hebrew Raices very perfectly, by 
rie alone they the former meanes of Baxtoyphins or Pagnines abbridge- 
277 be gotten ment alone; ſpending bur every day one houre thereit. And 
«ſort toe. ben they were once gotten, — 2 by oft 
repetition, tunning ouer the hatdeſt, being marked out; und 
by daily ice in reading ſome Chapters; though much 
more eafily, by haui — reduced to ſueh claſſes, and 
the oft running ouer ihem. | | 
I hauc heard moreover of all the Redbcwr, with their Pritni- 
tiue ſigniſications alone, drawne into as very little ſpace; 
which being well performed, muſt needs be a'notable fur- 
therance. 

Spond. What is your third heſpe? 

Phil. The perſect verbal} Tranſlations written out of 
Ariar Aima, by conferring wich ſamur and our owne 
Bible, ſpecially ourgew tranſlation, and ſetting che divers 

in the margents with a letter, to whoſe the 
traaſlations are, and alſo euery hard noted in the 
| margent, 


* 
947 "a. 
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margent, as now ſundry of them are; with references to them 
dy bonne or figures,as I ſhewed for the Greeke : theſe be- 
ing vſed as the Engliſh tranſlations, for getting the Latine, 
and as the Latine or Engliſh for the Greeke, will be found 
aboue all that we would imagine: 

And that after this manner, 

Firſt, as I ſaid forthe others, by reading ouer the tranſla- 
tions, to vnderſtand the matter. 

Secondly, learning to conſtrue the Hebrew into the La · T manner of 
tine exactly, and backe agaie out of the tranſſ tion into vg theſe re- 
Hebrew looking onely on the tranſlation, to meditate and ea t. 
beste out the Hebrew. This helpes vnderſtanding, appre - 
henſion, memory, and all (as I faid) to haue the text moft 
abſolutely. 

Lefily, beginolag wich the eafieft firſt (as in the other 

% either ſome part of the Hiſtory (as namely Gene- 
Air, the books of amal )ot elſe the P/ahmer;and therein ſpe- 
cially the hundred and nineteene Plalme, as moſt plaine of 
all other: oH rather to begin with the Praxizypon the 
Pſalmes,the firſt, the fiue and twentieth, and the threeſcore 
and eighth, ſer-down in the end of Aarrimur Grimar prin- 
ted by Rephalengine, Anno 1607. which will both acquaine 
the learner with the vadetſtanding of Marti, and ſet 
him in a moſt direct and ready way, by the other helpes. 

For the certainty of this, befides that the reaſon is the Experience of 
very fame with the Latine, and like a8 I faid for the Greeke . e «+ 
alſo, I haue moreouer knowne this lence in a childe 
vnder fiſteene yeeres of age; who befides all kitide of ſtu- 
dies and exerciſes, both in Latine and Greeke;as thoſe men- 
tioned before, and his daily progreſſe in thema, had within 
che ſpace of leſſe then a yeere, gotten ſundry of the prin- 
cipall and moſt neceſſary rules of Grammar: Alfo a great 
part of the Radices in Buxtorphins, though he ſpent not 
therein aboue two houres in a day. And befides all this, he 
had learned about ſourterne or breed Pfaltmes: wherein 
he was ſoready, a that he was able not onely to conſt: ue 
or reade the Hebrew into the Laine; but allo out 1 the 

are - 
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bare tran lation, to readethe Hebrew backe againe, to ſhew 


cuery Radix, and to giue a tesſon in ſort for each 
word, why it was ſo. Of this hath been cryall by learned and 
ſufficient wirneſſes. | 


The which experience with the d _—_ of reading the 
Latine ſo exactly and readily out of the Engliſh; and get- 
ting it (asjt wereawithour booke) by that practite, do fully 
aſſure me, that by this daily exerciſe the very originals of 
the Hebte may be made as enſie and ſamiliat as the Latine 
is; yea, in time With continuall practice to be able to ſay 
very much af it withqut bookłe : as I ſhewed before for the 
Aſtudent cannot Gtee ke. And what Student, eſpeclally of Diuinity, caneuer 
be better in · beſtowe ſome part of his time in a more pleaſant, eaſie and 
played then in happy ſtudy ? when there will be no more but reading ouer 
— > and ouer with megiration, and fill tg be teading the words 
his — ifbe and wiſedome of the Higheſt ; in whoſe preſence he hopes 
baue leiſure, to dwell, and to hearethe ſame ſweet voice inthe Temple 
in heaven eternally. 51 
| Spend, By theſe means, it ſeemeth to ine that any tongus 
may be garten ſpeedily. . % Ee 

2 Phil. Vea vetily, I doe ſo petſwade my ſelſe. For ſecin 
It ſeemeth that ( as I ſaid) that there is no more in any tongue, but —. 
any tongue may and ioyning of thoſe words together; thereſote the words 
be gotten thus. being firſt gotten, chiefly by being contrived: into conti- 
nued ſpreches,aqd thoſe ſo learned out of ſuch verball tran- 
lations; ſecondly, ſome fe rules of them being knowne : 
thirdly, continuall yſc of ſuch tranſlations; would make any 
tongue to be vnderſtood and learned very ſoone, ſo farre as 


einen . 
Date, Spend. Howlocuer this be, which ſeemoth indeed moſt 
al cbs Probable 3 y&T rake i, chete can be ua doudept bia, but 
be golten in each that jn every countrey of the world, che Latin, Sreeke, and 
Nation, by theſe Hebrew may, be attained oy the ſame meanes which three 
meares of trau are enough ea the two l alone lufficievs) to knaw God, 
ſlations in their and leſus 2 rift 0) eroalllife tand that ſo hy the.kpow- 
2» — ledge of the Originals, men may, haue a cegaine kaoledge 

of the erernall Word of the Lord. 13 77+ 5 
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Phil. Tcanſeenoreaſon at all to the contrary, but that 
theſe our Latine Claſſicall Authors being tranflated Gram. 
matically into other tongues, by ſome who are learned a- 
mongſt them, the Latine may as well be learned thereby 
by chem out of their tranſlations, in their owne tongues, 
by ſuch helps ofrules as haue been mentioned, or the liſke;zs 
out of tranſlations in our Engliſh tongue. Secondly, the La- 

tine tongue being once gotten, the getting of the Greeke 

and Hebrew are the very fame vnto them which they ate 

to vs. A ä 

Or otherwiſe, the Greeke and Hebrew but tranſlated ſo 6 ete o/ fie 
alone, into the ſeuerall tongues of each Nation (Imeane iu mol ea 
verbally) they might as eaſily, if not more eaſily, be learned learned by per- 
in each counttey out of them, as out of the Engliſh or La- Hd νh]⁰ 
tine; and the ſenſe qt meaning alſo ; if in every difficult te, 
place, or where the words ſeemed to be out of order, it were 
ſet in tbe Margents ouer againſt them. * 

The ſame I ſay for our Engliſh; into which the Hebrew, 
in moſt places tratflated — doth lecepe » perfect 
ſenſe, and might be leatneq out of it. Alſo che moſt abioſute 
ſulaeſſe of vnderflariding of the malte: in dut heads, doth 
bring words, moſt readily to cxpreſſe it; which I haue oft 
told you of. | * 

But remember this that I haue ſaid: that the verbill tran- S 
lations, fortheſy originals , ſhall make the learneri oſt 4 v/e of 
cunning in the Text, & in the very order ai the word©okghe f ſe — a 
Holy Ghoſt, wir hout danger of any way deprauing,corrup- —— r 
ting or inuefting one iot or tittle: though for the Latine, originals, 
the Grammaticall cranſlations be farre more profitable, as 
we haue ſhewed. 

Spoud. Are theſe all the directions that you would giue 
me herein ? 

Phil; Theſe are all which yet I know, 

Spend. By thele then it ſeemeth that you are ſully per- 
ſwaded that this holy tongue may be obtained. 

Phil. Yea vndoubtedly, fo much as ſhall be requiſit for 
vs, by obſeruing withall choſe gener all rules ſer downe for 
the 
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the getting of che Latine; and chiefly that, of making 
markes vader every hard word in each page, without mar- 
: ring our -bookes ; and to runne oft ouer thoſe, | 
—— 4 But herein it is neceſſary chat I put you in minde againe, of 
—— 1 that which I admonrj you of in the Greeke; that your | 
lerne in every ſcholler leatne ſo much onely, as either the preſe time re- | 
booke. quires: I meane, whereofhe may haue good vie preſently, | 
or elſe when he ſhall proceed to higher ſtudies in the Voi- | 
uerſicies, or to other imployments. And for other ſpecula: 
tive or more curious knowledge in Quiddities,cither to cut 
them offaltogether, fromhindting better and more needfull | 
ſtudies, or to teſerue them to their due time and place; or ta | 
leaue them onely to them who ſhall giue themſelues wholly 
to theſe ſſudies, go he readers in the Vniuexſities, or for like 
purpoſts 4 as, the learning of the muſicke and Rhetoricall 
accents 3 the Projedis metrica, and the like. 
Spond. What is then the ſumme of all? 
Phil: For them who deſite to be exact Hebricians, tobe 
very perfect in che Grammar ; for them who deſire but only 
the vnd ing, tohaue, 
1 Same rules, and principally examples of 
Nounes and Verbes very readily. 
2 The Radices. 
3 Continuill vſe of verball tranſlations, or others; as in 
- the Greeke. | | 
4 Oſt running ouer the hardeſt words, 
But theſe, as all other 8 write ynder correction, and 
with ſubmiſſion and deſire of better iudgement. 


————— 
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CHAP, XXII. 


Of knowledge of the grounds of Religion and 


training vp the ſchollers therein. 


Spond, 


Ow that we haue thus gone thorow all the way of 
Nc for whatſoeuer can be required in the 


Grammar ſchooles; and how to lay a lure founda- 
tion, both for the Greeke and the Hebrew, that 
they may be able to go on of themſelues in all theſe by their 
own ſtudies : it remaineth that we come yet to one further 


point, and which is as it were the end of all theſe, That is, Scholler: is be 
how ſchollers may be ſeaſoned and trained vp in Gods ti 


Religion and in grace; without which all other learning is 
meerely vaine, ot to increaſe a greater conde mnation. This 
one alone doth male them truely bleſſed, and ſanctifie all 


other their ſtudies. a 


Moreouer, they being caught herein in their youth, ſhall 
not depart from it when they are old, I intreat youthere- 
fore to ſhew me ſo ſhorcly as you can, how ſchollers may be 
taught all choſe things which were contained in the note: 


As, 


1 To be acquainted with all the grounds of religion and 


chiete Hiftories of the Bible. 


2 Sototakethe Sermons , at leaſt for all the ſubſtance 
both for doctrines, proofes, vſes; and after to make a teheat- 


ſall of them. 


3 Euety one to begin to conceiue and anſwer the feuetall 


points of the Sermons, euen from the loweſt fourmes. 


Theſe are matters that I thinke are leaſt thought of in 7h; mol negle. 
moſt ſ i hooles, though of all other they muſt needs be moſt 4:4;u ſchecle: 


neceſſary , and which our lawes and injunctions doe take 


priu- 


ue framed vp in 


Grounds 


The popiſh 
Schoolcmafleys 
ſhall riſe vp 
acainfl vs, 


How to teach 
them the Cate- 
chiſme, and 
when, 


Manner of exa- 
mining Cate- 
chiſme. 
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principall care for; and that the ſchoolemaſters, to theſe 
ends, be of fincere religion. 

Phil. 1 feare indeed that it is as you ſay, that this is ouer- 
generally neglected. And herein ſhall the popiſh Schoole - 
maſters riſe vp in iudgement againſt vs, who make this the 
very chicfe marke at which chey aime, inall cheir reaching; 
to powrein ſuperſtition at the beginning, firſt to corrupt and 
deceiue the tender minds. 

But to returne vnto the matter, how they may be thus 
trained vp in the feare of the Lord; I ſhall ſer you downe the 
beſt manner, ſo neere as I my ſelfe haue yet learned follow- 
ing the order of theſe particulars mentioned. 4 

1 For being acquainted with the grounds of Religion 
and the principles of the Catechiſme ; ** rug be- 
fore their breaking vp the ſchoole (for a finiſhing their 
weekes labours, and a preparatiue to the Sabbath) let them 
ſpend halfe an houre or more in learning and anſwering the 
Catechiſme, | 

To this end, cauſe euery one to haue his Catechiſme, to 
get halfe a fide of a leafe or more at a time; each to be able 
to repeate the whole. The more they ſay at a time and the 
ofter they runne ouer the whole, the ſooner they will come 
to — 2 This muſt be as their parts in theit Acce- 
dence. a nan 
In examining, firſt your Vſher or Seniors of each fourme 
may hearethat euery one can ſay. Afterwardg,you hauing 
— before you, may poaſe whom you ſuſpect moſt care- 
leſſe. 

1 Whether they can anſwer the queſtions, 

2 In demanding euery queſtion aga ine, to ſtand a little 
on it, to make it ſo plaine and eaſie, as the leaſt child amongſt 
them may vnderſtand euery word which hath any hardneſſe 
in it, and the force of it. 

Let the manner of the poaſing be as I ſhewed for the Ac- 
cedence. The more plainly the queſtion is drawne out of the 
very words ofthe booke, and into the moe ſhort queſtions 


it is diuided,and alſo examined backward and forward, the 
ſooner 
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ſooner a great deale they will vnderſtand it, and better te- 
member it. 

Herein alſo to vſe all diligence to apply every piece vnto 
them, to whet it ypon them, to worke holy affections in 
them; that each may learne to feare the Lord and walke 
in all his commandements. For, being in their hearts and 
practice, it will be more firmely kept. This alſo muſt be re- 
membred for all chat followeth. 

2 For the Sabbaths and other dayes when there is any 74iag votes. or 
Sermon, cauſe every one to learne ſomething at the Ser- writing ſermons. 
mons, 

1 The very loweſt to bring ſome notes, at leaſtthree or 
foure, If they can,to learne them by their owne marking; if 
not,to get other of their fellowes, to teach them ſome ſhore 
leſſons aſter. As thus: Without God we can doe nothing. 
All good gifts are from God: or the like ſhort ſentences ; 
not to ouer · load them at the firſt, 

To this end, that the Monitours ſee, 1 That all be moſt at- 
tentiue to the Preacher. 

2 That all choſe who can write any thing, or do but begin 2 4 who can 
to write ioyning hand, doe euery one write ſome ſuch notes, write to take 
or at leaſt to get them written, ſome fiue or ſixe or moe as . 
they can, as I ſaid, to be able to repeat them without book, 
as their other little ſellowes. 

But herein there muſt be great care by the Monitours, that 
they trouble not their fellowes, nor the congregation, in as- Cuucat of any 
king notes, or ſtirring out of their places to — of one ano- noiſe or diſorder 
ther, or any other diſorder ; but to aske them after they are * gering 
come forth of the Church, and get them written tben. 

3 For thoſe who haue been longer practiſed herein, to ſet ; rye Ligher ts 
downe, 1 The Text, or a part of it. 2 To marke as neere as ſet downe pays 
they can, and ſer downe euery doctrine, and what proofes I 'be Sermon 
they can, the reaſons and the yſes of them, more orderly. 

4 In the higheſt fourmes,cauſe them to ſer downe all the 477 the high. 
Sermons, As Text, diuiſion, expoſition, or meaning, do- et to ſer 
ctrines, and how the ſeuerall doctrines were gathered, all the — — — 

HP y. 
proofes, teaſons, vſes, applications. I meane all che ſubſtanc - 
an 


—— ——  —— — —— 
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and effect of the Sermons : forlearning is not ſo much ſeen, 
in ſetting downe the words, as the ſubſtance, 

— And alſo for further directing them, and bettet helping 
Manner of no- their ynderſtanding and memories, for the repetition there- 
ting, for velping of; cauſe them to leaue ſpaces berweene euety part, and 
vnder sanding here need is, to diuide them with lines. So alſo to diſtin- 
and memory. ; , 

guiſh the ſeuerall parts by letters or figures, and ſetting the 

Helps for memo. {umme of euety thing in the Margent ouer-againft each 

ry in the Mar. matter in a word or to. As Text, Diviſion, Summe. 

gent, aud for Firſt Obſeruation, or firſt Doctrine, Proofes, Reaſons 1, 

vnderſianding. 2. 3. Vſes 1. 2. 3.So the ſecond Obſeruation or Doctrine, 
Proofes,Reaſons, &c. ſo throughout. Or what method ſo 
euer the Preacher doth vſe, to follow the parts afcer the 
ſame manner, ſo well as they can. ; 

Direct them to leaue good Margents for theſe purpoſes : 

To leaue good and ſo ſoone as euer the Preacher quotes any Scripture, as 

Margents. he nameth it, to ſer it in the Margent againſt the place, leſt 

To ſet denne it ſlip out of memory, 

— ry And preſently after the Sermon is done, to runne ouer all 

ey are ſpoken. Aer 

7 ſet downe the againe, correcting it, and ſetting done the ſumme ofeuery 

be 14 Ml in the chiefe head, faire and diſtinctly in the Margent oueragainſt 

Margents ofier. the place, if his leiſure will ſuffer, 

Benefit of this. By this helpe they will be able ro vnderſtand, and make a 
repetition of the Sermon, with a very little meditation; yea 
to doe it withadmiration for children. 

To turneitafier Afﬀer all theſe, you may (if you thinke good) cauſe them 

into Latine for the next morning, to tranſlate it into a good Latine ſtile, in 

the next deyer ſtead of their exerciſe the next day (I meane, ſo many of 

_— them as write Latine)or ſome little piece of it according to 

their ability. 

Or rather, (becauſe of the lacke of time, to examine 
Oy toreade it what euery one hath written) to ſee how they are able our 
into Latine ex of the Engliſh, to reade that which they haue written, into 
tempore. Latine,ex tempore, each of them reading his piece in order, 

and helping others to giue better phraſe and more ya- 
aan, for euery difficult word; and ſo to runne thorow the 
whole. 


This 


* | 
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This I finde that they will begin to do, aſter that they haue Experience bow 

been exerciſed in making Latine a tweluemoneth or two, if ſoon they will 

they have bin rightly entred,and well exerciſed in Sententia 1. 

Pmeriles;eſpecially in the diuine ſentences in the end therof, 

and in ¶ orderiss with other books & exerciſes noted before, 

chiefly by the practice of reading out of the tranſlations, 

Spoud, But when would you examine theſeꝰ Examining the 

Phil. For the reading into Latine, I would haue it done gem 
the next day at nine of the clocke, for their exerciſe, or at 
their entrance after dinner; that ſo they might haue ſome 
meete time to meditate of it before : and for examining 
of it in Engliſh, to doe it at night before their breaking vp, 
amongſt them all ſhortly, or before dinner. 

Herein alſo ſome one of the higher fourmes might be ap- one to make 4 
pointed in order to make a repetition of the whole Sermon hort rebearſall 
without book, according as I ſhewed the manner of ſetting V ie wot f, 
it dovynzrehearſing the ſeuerall parts ſo diſtinctly & briefly, 
as the reſt attending may the better conceiue of the whole, 
and not exceed the ſpace of a quarter of an houre. 

After the repetition of it, if leiſure ſerue, the Maſter may To ae queſ i- 
aske amongſt the higheſt ſome few queſtions,of whatſoeuer Y 41! things 
points might ſeeme difficult in the Sermon: for by queſtions, ©* 2 
as I haue ſaid, they will come to vnderſtand any thing. 

Next to appoſe amongſt the loweſt, where he thinkes % , 
good, what notes theytooł of the Sermons, and cauſe them f * 
to pronounce them; and in appoaſing to cauſe them to vn- nes. 
derſtand, by applying all things to them in a word or two. 

Thus to goethorow as time ſhall permit. 

Spowd, This ſtrict examining will be a good meanes to 
make them attentiue. 

Phil. It will indeed; ſo as you ſhall ſee them to increaſe pn of 7 is 
in knowledge and vnderſtanding aboue your expectation ; [trictexcmning. 
And befides it will keepethem from playing, talking, flee- 
ping, and all other, diſorders in the Church. To this end 
therefore poaſe diligently, all thoſe whom you obſerue or 
ſuſpect moſt negligent, as Lhoue aduiſed : then you (hall 
haue them to attend becdfully,  .. | 


To cauſc the leaſt 


Spond. 


* 
. * 
— — — 


Grounds 


How they may 


th: whole ſer- 
mon without 
booke. 
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Spend. But how will you cauſe ther to be able ſo to 
repeat the Sermon? Me thinkes that ſhould be very diſſi- 
cult. ü 

Phil. The ſchollers will do it very readily, where the Prea- 
be able torepeate chers keep any good order ʒ when they haue ſo noted euety 


thing as I directed before, and ſet downe the ſumme in the 
margent. For then, firſt meditating the text to haue it per- 
fect: ſecondly, meditating the margents to get the ſumme 
of all into their heads, and the manner how it ſtands: chirdly, 
obſerving how many doctrines were — and how, 
what proofes,how many reaſons and vſes of every doctrine; 
they will ſoone both conceiue it, and be able to deliver it 
with much facilitie after a little practice. 


Prancipall belpes But hetein the principall helpes are voderftandiog, by get- 


for it. 


Kr 
Helpe of notes 
for aſſurance. 


ting the ſummes, and margents; obſeruing the order, and 
conſtant practice. Vnderſtanding will bring words: pra- 
Rice perfection. 

If thoſe who are weaker or more timorous, haue their 
notes lying open before them, to caſt their eye vpon them 
here or there where they flick, it ſhall much embolden them, 
and fit them after to make vic of ſhort notes of any thing - 
I meane of the briefe ſummoof that which they ſhall de- 
liuer, 

Spond. Theſe are ſurely very good exerciſes for the Satur- 
day for catechizing,and the dayes atrerche Sermons for re. 
peating of the Sermons: but would you haue no exerciſes of 
religion ar all inthe other dayes of the weeke ? 

Phil. Ves. As there is no day but it is the Lords, and there- 
fore it & all out labours to be conſecrated to him by a mor- 
ning and euening ſacrifice, I meane prayer and — 
uing morning and euening; ſo there would no day be ſuf- 
fered to paſſe ouer, wherein there ſhould not be ſome ſhore 
exerciſe or leſſon of religion t which is both the chiefe end 
of all other our ſtudies, and alſo that, whereby all the reſt 
are ſanRified. And to this end; one quarter of an houre or 
more might be taken euery euening before prayer, though 
they were kept ſo much the longer, that it might not _ 

r 
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der any other of their daily ſtudies : Although in this, no 
loſſe will euer be found, to any other ſtudy, but the Lord will 
bleſſe ſo much the more; That alſo to be in ſuch a courſe as 
none could any way diſlike, and which of all other might be 
boch moſt ſure and profitable. 

Hpoud. What ſuch a courſe can you find which is ſo profi- 
table, and which all muſt needs ſo approue of, which might 
be ſo ſhort? 

Phil. To goe thorow the Hiſtory of the Bible, euery day 
a biſtorie, or ſome piece of a hiſtorie : I meane, ſome few 
queſtions of it in order,as the time will permit, 

To this purpoſe, there is a little booke called the Hiſto 


of Religion, 


Ewery night ts 


of the Bible, gathered by M. Paget: wherein if you cauſe goe h 2 
them to prouide againſ every night a ſide of aleafe, or as piece of th: - 


you ſhall think meet, of the moſt eaſie and plaine queſtions; 
and to examine them after the manner of examining the Ca- 
rechiſme ; you ſhall ſee them to profit much, both for the 
eaſineſſe of the hiſtory, and the delight which children will 
take therein. 

Wherein alſo if firſt you ſhall ſhew them, or aske them 
what vertues are commended in that Hiſtory ; what vices 
are condemned; or what generals they could gather out of 
that particular; or what examples they haue againſt ſuchxi- 
ces, or for ſuch yertues;and thus examine them after the ſame 
maner, ſo going ouer and over as the time permits, you ſhal! 
ſee them come on according to your deſire. 

Spond. But me thinks that you would not haue them to 
take euery queſtion in that booke before them. 


flory of the B1ole. 


0 
Manner of exa. 
mining the 
Hiſtory. 


Phil. No: I would haue onely thoſe Hiſtories which are yor is uon 
moſt familiar for children to vnderſtand, and moſt to edifi- them with enery 
cation; and ſo thoſe queſtions only to be choſen. There are flies. 


ſuodry concerning the Leuiticall lawes, which are beyond 
their conceir, and ſo in diuers other parts. For that ſhould 
euer be kept in memory, that things well vnderftood are 
euer moſt ſoon learned and moſt firmly kept: and we ſhould 
ever be afraid to diſcourage our children by the difficulty 


of any thing. 
FT 2 Spoad. 
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Spoxd, It is true indeed. And moreouer, how ſoeuer it is 
moſt certaine that all holy Scripture is 36997 and all to 
be knowne: yet ſome parts are more eaſie, and as milke, meet 
for the weakeſt and youngeſt children to be taught, and 
which they may vnderftand and conceiue of eaſily; others 
are as ſtronger meate, and more obſcure,wherewith cheyare 

; to be acquainted after. But as in all other learning, ſoit is 
here, euety thing is to be learned in the right ns more 
plaine and eaſie queſtions and places will till be expoun- 

ders and maſters to the more hard and obſcure, 

Obiefion,con- But yet, howſoeuer I like very well of all this, you know 

cerning them that there are ſome who would not haue their children to 
who would not be taught any religion, nor to meddle with it at all. 

_ : — _ Phil. There cannot be any ſuch who either loue or know 

— the Goſpell of Chriſt, or regard their owne ſaluation, or 

the ſauing of their children. | | 
The reſt are to be pittied and prayed for, rather then to 
be anſwered. 
The Popiſh ſort know the neceſſitie hereof: aud there- 
fore they labourprincipally to corrupt the youth, and offer 
— paines freely to that end. They ſhall be the Tudges of 
all ſuch. 
pound. But it will take vp ouer- much time from their o- 
ther learning. 
How to deale Phil. I directed you how to cut off all ſuch exceptions: I 
that this may would take the time to that purpoſe ouer and befide their 
1 — ordinarie. It is but mine ovyne labour, for a quarter or halfe 
4 ' : Ry oe 
an houre in the day at the moſt, keeping them a little lon- 
ger; although if it ſhould be part of the ſchoole time, there 
would neuer be found any loſſe — s 
Spomd. But how will you teach your children-cmuility and 
—— which — agree in — 
How to teach the Phil. Religion will teach them manners i As they grow in 
ſebol ersciuilig. it, ſo they will alſo in all ciuill and good bebauiour. The 
Word of the Lord is the rule and ground of all, to frame 
their manners by; that is therefore the firſt and principal 
meanes, - 


Secondly, 
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Secondly, out of their Authors which they reade,you may 
ſtill take occaſion to teach them manners; ſome of their 
Treatiſes being written of purpoſe to that end: as Qui mi- 
bi, Sententie pueriles, Cato, Tullien Offices, &c. 

For the carriage of Youth, according to the ciuiliry ved 
in our time, and for the whole courſe of framing their man- 
ners in the moſt commendable ſore, there is a little booke 
tranſlated out of French, called The Shoole of good man- De 5c/ vole of 
ners, or The new Schoole of Vertue, teaching Youth how — 
they ought to behave themſelues in all companies, times, — 
and places. It is a booke moſt eaſie and plaine, meet both c;uilitie, 
for Maſters and Schollers to be acquainted with, to frame all 
according vnto it; vnleſſe in any particular the cuſtome of 
the place require otherwiſe. 

Spoud. hou would you haue the children acquainted 
with this? 

Phil. The Maſter ſometimes in Read of the Hiſtory, or if 
he will (at ſome other times) might reade it ouer ynto them 
all, a leafe or two at a time, and aſter to examine it among 
them. It is ſo plaine, that they will eaſily vndetſtand it. 

Spoxd. But if I could thus teach them Religion, and La- 
tine all ynder one; it were a moſt happy thing, and I ſhould 
cut off all quarrell and exception. 

Phil, I will ſhew you how you may doe it. Cauſe your 
Schollers to reade you a Chapter of the New Teſtament, or How to teach 
apiece of a Chapter, as time will permit, about twenty verſes %a. 
at a time, in ſtead of the Hiſtory mentioned. One night to — — 
reade it out of the Latine into Engliſh; reading firſt a verſe 4 2 i 5 
or a ſentence in Latine to a Comma, or a full point, as they piece of « 
can: then Engliſh that, not as conſtruing it, but as reading Chapter. = 
it into good Engliſh; ſo throughou:: the next nighttoreede * . p 
the ſame ouer againe forth of an Engliſh Teſtament , into — — 
the ſame Latine backe againe. try the experi- 

Thus euery one of thoſe who are able, to reade in or- ence of Gods 
der, each night; all che rſt co looke on their owne blſſrg in it. 
Tettaments, Engl-ſh, Latine, or Greeke, or to harken, 
Let them beginne at the Goſpell of John, as was adviſed 
T4 for 
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for the Greeke, as being moſt caſie; or as Matthew, if you 

leaſe; and you ſhall ſoone finde that through the fami- 
— of the matter, they will ſo come on both wayes 
(both in reading the Latine into Engliſh, and Engliſh into 
Latine) as your ſelfe will maruell at, and their parents will 
reioyce in; and acknowledge themſelues bound vnto you 
for to ſee their little ones to be able to reade the Teſtament 
into Latine. 

Beſides that, it will be alſo notable preparatiue to learne 
the Greeke Teſtament, hen they ate ſo well acquainted 
with the Engliſh and Latine before. 

Spoud. But what Latine tranſlation would you vſe? 

Phil. Such as my Schollers haue: Eraſmus or Be but 
chiefly Beza, as the more pure yu and more fully ex- 
preſſing the ſenſe and drift of the Holy Ghoſt, Therein 
your ſelfe, or your Schollers marking the peculiar Latine 

braſes, when they reade firſt forth of the Latine into the 
Engliſh they will be able of themſelues (when they reade 
them the ſecond time forth of the Engliſh into Larne) to 
giue the ſame phraſes againe, and to imprint them for 
euer. 

Spend. But what time ſhould ] haue then for the Hiſtory 
of the Bible, that little booke which you mentioned; where- 
of muft needs be very ſingulat vie? would you haue me to 
omit it? 

Phil. No, in no caſe: one quarter of an houre ſpent in 


ben the Hiſtory ex amining it before prayets in the forenoone, a fide or a 
to be repea ed. leafe at a time (as | ſaid) may ſerue for that; and another 


quarter or not much more, before prayers at the breaking 
vp at euening for this; and ſo neither to loſe time, nor to 
omit any thing neceſſary for their happy growth herein. In 
this reading of the Chapters ſo, you ſhall finde that they 
will get as much Latine, and goe on as faſt as in any other 
exerciſe whatſoeuer ; and alſo will do it with eaſe, when 
they haue beene firſt well trained vp in the Gtammaticall 
tranſlations, and that each knoweth his night to looke to it 
aforchand. 

Spoud. 
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Spore. But at this kinde of reading the Chapter, he leſſer 
ſort which vnderſtand no Latine, will get no good. 

Phil. Ves very much. If after that the Chapter is read, 
you vſe but to examine ſome two or three, as time will per- 
mit; asking them what they remember of that which was 
read, ot how much they can repeat without booke of it: you 
ſhall ſee that in ſhort time they will ſo marke, or ſo looke 
to it afore· hand, as they will ( almoſt any of them) repeate 
you a verſe ot two apiece. If you vſe to appoſe ordinarily for 
example, ſome one whom you know can repeate a grezt 
deale, it will much prouoke the teſt, to marke and take 
paines; and eſpecially if (as in other things) you vſe to 
appoſe aduerſaries,wherher can repeate the more, And thus 
much for that, how they may get Religion and Latine toge- 


E 
CHAP. XXIII 


How to vnderſtand and remember any 
HMecrall matter. 


Speud. 


Et one other point remaineth, which . is of great 

* vſe, and very fit to be asked here; how children may 

be made to vndetſtand, and conceiue of any ordi- 

nary matter meete for them ? as the points of the 

Sermons, the Hiſtory of the Bible: for euen moſt of theſe 

things may ſeeme to be aboue childrens capacities;and I ſee 
vnder ſtanding to be the life and ſubſtance of all. 

Phil. This point hath beene taught throughout in part: 


How at il e leaf 
may p ofat Ly 
reading of t e 
Chajter t 


Aprixcitall l elp 


but this I ſay voto you againe, and you ſhall finde it molt of vnderſnd 


true; that for any one who would conceiue of any long 
ſentence and remember ir, let hum divide it into as many 
ſhort queſtions as he can, and anſwer them (though clote- 


ing, bote ma (e 


() [41en to ve 
dcr and any 
tht -gant IO 


ly) in his minde; it ſhall giue a great light. So do wich your member. 


T 4 ſchol- 
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ſchollers in any thing which you would haue them to vn. 

derſtand: divide the long queſtion or ſentence into many 

ſhort ones; by the ſhort, they will vnderſtand and conceiue 

of the long. I ſhewed the manner in examining young 
ſchollers,at In Speech, and in Sententie Pueriles, 

For other helpes; as formarking the ſumme and drift 
of euery thing, and alſo for obſeruing what goeth before, 
what followerh after, the propriety of words, thoſe circum- 
ſtances of examining and vnderſtanding, caſting the words 
into the naturall order, and the like: 1 referre you to the 
Chapter of confiruing ex tempore; where theſe things ae 
handled at large, | 

Spond. Vet for my further direction, giue me one enſample 
ina ſentence, ia the tory of the Bible, becauſe we were ſpea- 
king of that laſt, and how to teach children to ynderftand 
that. I take it there is the like reaſon inthe Latine,and in all 
things. 8 

Phil. There is indeed the ſame reaſon. I will give you an 
inſtance ina ſentence or two in the firſt Chapter in Geneſis: 
and the rather, becauſe this is vſed by many, to cauſe chil- 
dren to reade a Chapter ofthe Bible, amd then to aske ſome 
queſtions out of that. For example : 


Examples of as: 1 In the beginning God created the heauen and the 
king queſtions,10 earth. 

belpe vader- 2 And the earth was without forme 8nd voide; - 
flending. neſſe was vpon the face of the deepe, and the Spirit od 


moued vpon the Waters. A. 
3 Then God ſaid; Let there be light, and there was 
light, &c. | 
I would propound my queſtions thus, ſundry wayes, out 
of — words, and that they may anſwer directly in the very 
words: ' 
2. What did God inthe beginning? 
A, He created heauen andearth.. _ . 
A. When did God create heauen and earth? 
A. In the begioning. det 
2. Were not heauen and eatth al wayes? 4 
No; 
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A. No; God created them. 

2. What a one was the earth ? 

A. The earth was without forme or faſhion, 

2. Had it any thing in it? 

A, No; it was voide or waſte. 

2. Was there nothing vpon it? 

A. Yes; darkneſſe was vponthe deepe. 

Q. Was there nothing elſe mouing ? 

A. Ves the Spirit of God moued on the Waters. 

2. What ſaid God then? 

A. Let there be light. ä 

2. Was there light as he commanded ? 

A. Yes; there was light. 

. Was there no light before? 

A. No; God commanding created it: there was nothing 
but darkneffe before: darkneſſe was vpon the deepe. 

Theſe queſtions and anſwers ariſe directly out of the 

words; and are the ſame in ettet with thoſo in the litile 
booke, called the Hiſtory. 
-' \Spond, Theſe verily give a. gre at light, and ate maruellous 
eaſie, and do cauſe that a child may conceiue and carry away 
moſt of them; whereas reading them ouer, he marked little 
in them. But yet here are ſomethings darke, and ouer- hard 
for children to vnderſtand : as, what is meant by created, by 
the deep, and the mouing of the Spirit vpon the waters, &c. 
Phil. It is true; but yet by ibis meanes a childe ſhall Theſe ſ ort que- 
haue a great light and helpe tor vnderſtanding, conceit and — . 
memory in moſt. And for thoſe things which remaine ob- 1 —— 
ſcure, the learner is to marke them out, and inquire them h they are te 
of others, or of the notes. and ſhort Commentaries vpon be vnde /ſtood. 
them, and ſo by the other heipes mentioned: and eſpeci- 
ally confidering the drift of the Holy Ghoſt, : and compa- 
ring with more plaine places where like phtaſes — 
But here it ſhall be the ſafeſt; in poaſing to aske thoſe things 
which ariſe clearely and naturally out of the wards, and may 
be fully vnderſtood; to omit the reſt yntill God ſhall make 
them as euident. The eaſieſt being fitſt learned perfectly, the 


reſt 


ſoone of any matter. 
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reſſ will come in their time, and the fruit according to your 


deſire. 
And let me tell you this for your owne henefit: In your 


Helve in priuate ptiuate reading Scriptures, or other bookes, where you 


would fully vnderſtand and lay vp, vſe thus to reſolue by 

queſtions and anſwers in your minde; and then tell me what 
you do finde. The benefit which I doe conceiue of it, makes 

me bold thus to aduiſe you: but this by the way. 

Spend. Thus you will binde me vnto you for euer, in dire- 
Qing me in every thing, ſo plainly and ſo eafily;and not only 
for my children, aud how to do them all this good, but euen 
for mine owne priuate,, Though I cannot require you, yet 
the high God, who hath giuen you this heart, and who ne- 
uer forgets the leaſt part of the labour or loue which any of 
his ſervants ſhall ſhe w ro his name, he will certainly reward 
E. 25 5 5 

Thus haue we gone thorow all the maine and principall 
matters coneetning this our function, for all parts and exer- 
ciſes of learning, which I do remember ; ſo ſatre as doe be- 
log to — now I ſhould leaue off from hin- 
dering or troubling you any ſurther. Vet neuertheleſſe, 
whereas I remember that — aid, that God might direct 


this out conference, not o our own priuate bene fit, but 
alſo to the benefit of many thouſand other; and verily I ſee 
that he may turne it to a perpetuull ble ſſiog: giue me leave 


to propouad ſome other doubts to the very ſame purpoſe, o 


remoue what ſoeuer may hinder or bring ſcruple to any, and 
to ſupply what yet may ſeeme wanting or hard to be effe- 


Phil. Goe on, l pray you: I ſhall reſolue you in all, ac- 
cording to my poore abilitie, as I haue ia the reſt. Now in- 
deede we haue a fit time: and God knoweth whether euer 
we ſhall haue the like opportunity againe, Therefore pro- 
pound whatſoever may tend hereunto. 
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Some things neceſſary 10*be knowne , for the better 
attaining of all the parts of Learning 
mentioned. 


1 How the Laboolemaſſ er ſboulil be qualified. 
Spond. 


V firſt queſtion ſhall be this: How you would Har the 5choot- 

nue your Schoolemafter qualified, to be able to maſter ſhonld be 
doe all theſe in this manner: he had not ncede to 2% fd. f 
be curry ordinary man. 

Phil I will anſwer you, how I thinke ir neceſſary, that the 
Schoolemaſter ſhould be qualified, 2 

1 Jo be ſuch a one as is ſufficient to direct his Schol- „ Selen- to 
lers in the things mentioned, or in better ; according as the 4% bel. 
learning of his Schollers ſhall require : or at leaſt ſuch a 
one as is tractable, and not conceited, though his ability or ;raTabie. 
be the meanet; and who will willingly vſe any helpe or 
direction, to fic bim hereunto. Neither is there any thing 
here, but that any one meete to be admitted to that place, 
may by his labour and diligence ( following but enen this 
qirection) attaine ynto in ſhort time, through the bleſſing 
ot God. 

2 He muſt reſolue to be painfull and conſtant in the beft , ν +44 
courſes; of conſcience,to doe a ſpecſall ſerulce to God in his con;tant of con. 
place: to be alwayes y of his votre, during ſehoole times; /c'ence 10 God 
neuer abſent from his place or offi-e more then vpon vrgent 
neceſſitie. ä . 

To calt#fide all other ſtudies for che time of his ſchoole, 7,.,9 ,/ 14 
I meanein the greater Grzmmar ſchooles : his eye to be „%% {ud cs for 
on euery one and their behauiours, and that nothing bee % cies, 
wanting 


Not to poſte auer not po 


the truſt to 
others. 


2 Of aloving 


diſpoſition to in 


courage all by 
praiſe and re- 
wards. 


and maintaine 
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, es them: his minde vpon their taskes and profiting; 
ing oder xe truſt co others, for hearing parts or Le- 
Ctures,or examining exerciſes, ſo farre as his owne leiſure 
will ſerue. For he ſhall ſenſibly diſcerne a neglect, euen in 
the beſt, where they haue any hope to eſcape the Maſters 
owne view. Oneday omitted ſhall make them worſe two 
dayes after. The Maſters eye muſt feede the horſe : there- 
fore where he is compelled to vſe the help of ſome ſchollers, 
he is to ſee that they deale faithfully, and to take ſume ſhort 
tryall of them after. 8 

3 He ſhould be of a louing and gentle diſpoſition with 
grauitie; or ſuch a one as will frame himſelfe vnto it; and to 
incourage his ſchollers by due praiſe, rewards, and an ho- 
neſt emulation; who alſo diſlikes vtterly all ſeuerity ,, more 
then for neceſſity : yet ſo, as that he be quicke and 
full to put life into all, and who cannot indure to ſ toy: 
giſhneſſe or idleneſſe in any, much leſſe any vogracioul..” 
neſſe; and therefore can vie alſo not onely ſharpeneſſe, but 
euen ſeuetity with diſcretion where neede is. 

4 Hc ought tobe a gadly man, of a good carriage in 
all his conuerſation, to gaine loue and reverence thereby. 
And therefore to auoide carefully all lightneſſe, and ouer- 
much familiarity wich boyes, or whatſoeuer may diminiſh 


bis — his eſtimation and authority. And alſo to the end that God 


may grace him with autboritie, to ajme in all his la- 
bour, not at his owne priuate gaine or credit; but how he 
may moſt honour God in his place, doe the beſt ſeruice to 
his Church, and moſt profit the children committed to him. 
To expect the bleſſing of his labours onely from the Lord, 
and to aſcribe all the preiſe vnto him alone; Thus to ſerue 
forth his time, ſo long as he remaines therein, that he may be 
euet acceptable vnto the Lord, looking (as was ſaid) fot his 
chieſe reward from him. | 
Spend. Indeed Sir, ſuch a man cannot doubt ofa bleſ- 
ſing, and a re ward from the Lord: yet neuettheleſſe he had 
neede of good helpe, and alſo to be well rewarded and 
incouraged Gom men, at leaſt by them with whoſe _ 
ren 
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dren he takes theſe paines. You thinke it then neceſſarie 


that he ſho61d haue @n Vſher : I pray you let me heate your 
iudgement of this, and what a one you would haue his V- 


ſher to be. 
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of the Y ſher and his Office, 


Phil. 


O anſwer your queſtions, and firſt for an Vſher. 4» d ſber neceſ 
I thinke it moſt neceſſatie, that in all greater my im all grea- 
ſchooles, where an Vſher can be had, there: be {© /boutes. 
rouiſion for one Vſher or moe, according tothe 
number of the ſchollers; that the burden may be divided To divide te 
equally amongſi them. As Jethro exhorted Moſes concer · burden, 
ning the Magiſtracie; wherein he was ouertoiled, and the 
iudgement of the people much hindred for lacke of helpe; 
that therefore there ſhould be prouiſion of helpers — 
ſo is it as requiſite here. 
That ſo the Maſter may imploy his paines principally 
amongſt the chiefe; as the Vſher doth amongſt the lower. 
For otherwiſe, when the Maſter is compelled to diuide his Exillof lacke of 
paines both among little and great, he may much ouer- an her. 
weary himſelfe, and yet not be able to doe that good with 
any, which he —— done hauing helpe. 
Hence alſo it ſhall come to paſſe, that another Schoole- 
maſter who hath but two or three of the chiefe fourmes only 
vnder him, ſhall haue his ſchollers farre to excell his, who is 
troubled with all; though the other neither take halſe the 
aines, nor obſerue ſo good orders, Beſides, that he who 
hath the care of all, can haue no leiſure nor opportunity to 
furniſh himſelfe more and more forthe beitet profiting and 


growth of the higheſt, nor for any other ſtudy to anſwer the 
expectation 
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Tie Maſter bur. expeRation of his place, In this caſe as we ſeg in husban- 
dened with all is dry ; where the meaneſt and mot yaskilfull husband 
— * — 4 hauing but a little 1 follow, vhich he is able to 
with mene compaſſe throughly, goeth ordinarily beyond the moſt 
le can compaſſe, Skilfull being ouercharged, though he toyle neuer ſo hard, 
and weary himſelfe never fo much. - 
Supply by ſchol- And howſoeuer wiſe order and policy may much helpe, 
ler; not ſuffici- to the ſupply of the want of an Vſher,by meanes of ſome of 
”"_ the Schollers: yet it ſhall not be comparable to that good 
which may be done by a ſufficient Vſher, becauſe of his 
Rayedneſſs and authority; neither without ſome hinderance 
to thole ſchollers, who are ſo imployed. 

Beſides this, in the abſence ofthe Maſter (which ſome- 
times will neceſſarily fall out) how hard a thing it is to 
keepe children in any awe without an Vſher (when boyes 
e to be gouerned by boyes) euery man knoweth ; hat 
ic conueniences alſo come of it, and ſpecially what diſcredit 

to _ ſchoole. And thus much for the neceſſitie of an 
Viher, 
S«fficiencieoſ Nou for the ſufficiency of the Vſher, it would be ſuch, as 
tie Ver. that he ſhould be able in ſome good ſort to ſupply the Ma- 
ſters abſence; or that he be ſuch a one, as who will willingly 
take any paines, and follow any good direction to fit him- 
ſelfe for his place. 
Tobe at the Aa- For his ſubmiſſion, he ſhould be alwayes at the Maſters 
filers command. command, in all things in the ſchoole,cuer to ſupply the Ma- 
ſters abſence, as need ſhall require; and to ſee that there be 
no intermiſſion, or loytering in any fourme, if the Maſter be 
To be vſed with away: but that euety one doe goe on in his place. Vet a wary 
raſpell. care muſt be had, that he be vſed with reſpe by the Maſter, 
and alſo the ſchollers, ro maintaine and increaſe his autho- 
ritie, to auoid all diſgrace and contempt. . 
Alſo, for the auoiding of all repining and malice againſt 
Ne? io eddie him, there would be this caueat; that he doe not take 
wih£17e2ing ypon bim the correction of thoſe which are vnder the 
the higheſt. Maſter; without a ſpecial! charge, or ſome extraordinary 
occaſion, 
And 
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And to ſpeake further what I thinke in this caſe ; That If were the beit 

alchough I would haue the Vſher to haue authority to cor- —_— _— 
rect any vnder hini, or others alſo, need ſo requiring in the „gion 1; at 
Maſters abſence, and all the Schollers to know ſo much: valfemibe 
Vet he ſhould not vſe that authoritie, no not in correcting Maſters abſence. 
thofe vnder himſelfe, vnleſſe very ſparingly, but father of 
humſelfe, and in his own diſcretion, to referre or to put them 
vp to the Maſter; ſo to keepe the ſchollers from that ſtoma- 
king and complaints which will be made againſt hic co the 
Parents, and otherwiſe, doc he what he can to preuent it: 
vnleſſe it be where the Vſher ccacheth in a place ſeparate 
from the Maſter; there he is of neceſſity to vſe correction, 
though with great diſcretion , and fo ſeldome as may be. 
Experience allo ſheweth, that the ſchollets will much more 
willingly and ſubmiſly take correction of the Maſter with- 
out the leaſt repining. Neither need this correction to be ſo 
great, as to trouble the Maſtet very much, if right gouern- 
ment be vſed. 

All this muſt be ordered by the diſcretion of the wiſe Ma- 
ſter, ſo as they may ſtand in awe of the Vſher : otherwiſe 
little good will be done. 

The principall office and imploiment of the Vſher, Theyſucrsprin- 
where there is but one, ſhould be, for all ynder conſtructi- cipa/l mploy 
on, and the enterers into it, to prepare and fit them for the * In te 
Maſter, to lay a moſt ſure foundation amengſt them; to — * 
traine them vp to the Maſters hand; and fo to inake them e.. 
exceeding perfect in all the firſt grounds, that they may 
goe on with caſe and cheetefulneſſe, when they come vnder 
the Maſter, 

Alſo to the end that the Vſher be not a meanes of the neg- To prenent all 
ligence of the Maſter, but to prevent that, and a number of inconueniences 
inconueniences, and alſo to tye both Vſher and Schollers, te be 
to perpetuall diligence and carezand withall, that the Maſter 
may haue an aſſured comfort in the profiting of bis Schol- 
lets, and boldneſſe againſt the . of any malicious 
party: this ſhall be vety requiſite, that the Maſter goe ouer 
all once in the day (if he can poſſibly) to ſee what they haue 


done, 
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done , and toexamine ſome queſtions in each fourme of 
them ynder the Vſher, to make triall in ſome part of that 
which they haue learned that day, how well they haue done 
it; or at leaſt amongſt ſome of them where there are many. 
This account will inforce all, both Vſher and Schollers, to a 
very heedfull care. It may be ſhorter or longer, as time and 
occaſions permit. 


EK 
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CHAP. XXVI. 
Helps in the Schoole, 


' Spond, 


the Yer. uing an Vſher, yet your number is ſo many, as you 
are not able ro goe thorow them all, in that tort 
that were meete: what helpe would you vſe then? 
Phil. My helpes are of two ſorts; generall or particular. 
My generall helpes which are common to all ſchooles, euen 
Vhere there are Vſhert, are theſe: 

1 Helpe in 1 That which was noted amongſt the generall obſetua- 
2 ewneſſe dont; to haue all my ſchoole ſorted into fourimes or ¶ laſſes, 
f the forme. and thoſe ſo few as may be: though twenty in a fourme or 
moe, the better, as was faid; and my fourmes diuided into 
equall parts. This ſhall gaine one halfe of time, for the rea- 

ſons thete mentioned. b 
2 Seniort in 2 In euery ſourme this may be a notable helpe, that the 
tach fourme. two or foure Seniors in each fourme, be as Vſhers in that 
fourme, for ouerlecing, directing, examining, and fitting the 
reſt euery way before they come to ſay; and ſo for ouer-ſee- 

ing the exerciſes. 

Alſp ip ſtraight of time, to ſtand forth beſoxe the reſt, 
and to heare them. The Maſter to haue an eye and ſee care- 
fully that they deale faithfully, and make ſome ſhort exa- 


mination 


Helpes beſides B ſo, that you be deſtitute of an Vſher; or ha- 
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mination after, And in all lectures choſe two Seniors to be 
blamed principally for the negligence of their ſides, and 
contrarily to be commended for their diligence. This may 
be a ſecond and a very great helpe : like as it is in an army, 
where they haue their yader-officers for hundreths or for 
tens; as Decuriones, Centuriouet, &c. for the ſpeciall go- 
uernment of all vnder them. Theſe who thus take moſt 
paines with the reſt,thall flill euet keep to be the beſt of the 
fourmes, 

A third might be added: which is Authority and good ; 4a iy, 
Gouernment, which indeed is abouc all. Bur of that it will 
be fitter to ſpeake by it ſelfe. 

The particular helpe where eicher an Vſher is wanting, Particular help, 
or elſe is not ſufficient, is by a SubdoRor, one or moe, ac- S dae, 
cording to the number of the ſchollers. The Subdoctot is * SEN * 
to be appointed out of all your higheſt fourmes, cuery one — rierte od 
to be hi. day in ſtead of an Vſhet, to doe thoſe things which f. ficient 
the Vſher ſhould, according to their abilities; and ſo to ob- 
ſeruc the behauiour of all ynder them. 

Spend. Theſe cannot but be very worthy helpes. But here 
I pray you reſolue me a doubt or two, arifing hereon. 

1 How will you divide your ſchoole thus, andeſpecially 
your fourmes, for the appointing of your Seniors, that euety 
one ia a fourme may be placed according to his learning ? 
which I take to be very neceſſary; ſo as they ſhall not think, 
that any are preferred by the fauour of che Maſter: alſo that 
all may fic as Aduerfaries and fi: matches, and ſo to haue 
ſides equally diuided, to doe all by that emulation, and ho- 
neſt ſtrift and contention, which you ſpake of, 

Phil, Fot my fourmes, I would put ſo many in a fourme, Sorting toe 
as poſſibly can goetogether, as was noted: the better will / —— ſo many 
be centinuall helpers tothe other, and mych draw on the — os 
worſe. 8 

Seoondly, for the diuiſion of my fourmes, and election of 
Seniors, I finds this the onely way to cut off all quarrelling, 
and to prouoke all to a continuall contention; | 
1 By voyecs; all of a fourme to name who is the 2 

| V 


Helpes | 
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Chaiſe and mat-· of their fourme, and ſo who is the beſt next him. Thoſe who 


ching each 
ſourme. 


2 
Bem fits of tt 


election. 


haue the moſt voices, to be the two Seniours of the ſourme. 

Theſe they will chooſe very certainly, Then to the end to 

make equall ſides; let the ſecond or Tunjor of thoſe two ſo 

_—_ call vnto himſelfe the beſt which be can, to make his 
ide. | 

After chat, let the firſt chooſe the beſt next; then after, the 
ſecond & his fellow, to chooſe the beſt next to them againe; 
And thus to goethorow chooſing, vntill they haue choſen 
all the fourme. The two Seniours, I ſay, to be choſen by ele- 
ction of the whole fourme: then they two to chooſe, or call 
the reſt of the fourme by equall election; the Iunior choo- 
ſing firſt, and ſo to goe by courſe : If the Senior ſhould 
chooſe fitſt, then his fide would euer be the better; which by 
the Iunĩor chooſing firſt is preuemed. 

By this meanes you ſhall find that they will chooſe very 
cqually , and without partiality , to the end that each may 
haue the beſt fellowes; cuen as gameſters will do at matches 
in ſhooting, bowling, or the like: and euery match ſhall be 
very equall, or ſmall difference among them. | 

Alſo hereby all mutterings ſhall be cut off, whereby 
ſome kinde boyes will be whiſpering to theit Parents, that 
their Maſter doth not regard nor loue them, but prefers 
others before them. Thus alſs the painfull ſhall be incou- 
raged, when they finde themſelues preferred by the iudge- 
ment of all their ſellowes; and each made to ſtriue daily to 
be as good as his match or aduerſarie, and for the credit of 
their fide : and finally, they will labour that they may be 
preferred at the next election; or at leaſt, not be put downe 
wich diſgrace. This election would be made ofther amongſt 
the younger, as once in a moneth at leaſt; becauſe their di- 
ligence and quickneſſe will much alter: Amongſt the Seni- 
or fourmes once in a quarter may ſuffice; yet at the Maſlets 
diſcretion. 4 ES» —"—_ 

Spend. This election ſurely is toſt equall,and the bene- 
firs of it muſt needs be very great according vo that which 
you haue ſaid ; and chiefly to helpe as much is 2 

| thing 
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thing to make the ſchoole to be indeed apleaſant place of This a cheſt 
honeſt, ſcholler-like,ſweet and earneſt dontention. Bur you meazes to gate 
ſpake of a third generall help, which might be added, which * ſcboole'Y 
you ſaid was aboue all; to wit, good gouernment : of this I 3 
doe deſite to heare. 


Acc. 
C HAP. XXVII. 


0 f gonernment and authorite in 
Schooles. 


Phil, 


Oncerning the gouernment of the ſchoole , of Gent th: 
which you ſo defire my ſentence; I doe indeede hehe ofvelpes, 
account it the helpe of helpes: as it is in all kinde 
of ſocieties; ſo principally in the ſchoole: out of 

which, all other good and ciuill ſocietics ſhould firſt pro- 

ceed: To the end, that out of the ſchooles, and from the 

firſt yeeres, children may learne the benefit and bleſſing 

of good gouernment, and how euery one ought to doe his 

dutie in his place: and ſo from thence this good order 

and gouernment may be deriued into all places in ſome 

manner, 

This gouernment ought to be, 1. Bymaintaining autho- A#thoritythe tap 
ritie, which is the very top of all government ; and is indeed 9 St. 
a ſpeciall gift of God. 54 

This authoritie muſt be maintained, as in the Magiſtrate, 4e ow 
by his ſo carrying himſelſe, as being a certaine living law, to be maintai- 
or rather as in the place of God amongſt tbem; I1meane, ved. 
a5 one appointed of God, to ſee the molt profitable courſes % ge 
to be — in practice painſully, and conſtantly, for the ſpee- 8 
dieſt furniſhing his ſchollers with the beſt learning & man- 
ners, tothe greateſt good of the Schollers , Gods Church, 
and their Countrey, 

2 It muſt be maintained by a moſt ſtrict execution of 2 By moſt 

V3 iuſtice, ſtrict EXCH! 
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. =... iuſlice, in rewards and punifhments, As Solen ſaid, that the 
* — Common: wealth was vpholden by two things; pramis c 
pœna. pu. That the paiafull and obedient be by all means coun- 
tenanced, incouraged and preferred: the negligent, and any 
way diſobedient, be diſgraced, and diſcouraged in all their 
cull manners, vntill they frame themſelues to the diligence 
: and obedience of the beſt, 
Incouragieg Thus by the incouragement and commendation of ver- 
— ie tue, and diſcountenancing of vice; you ſhall in time ouer- 
a come the moſt froward nature, and bring all into a cheere- 
The ewils ef tle full ſubmiſſion : Whereas of the contrary, dealing partially, 
conrrary, & ef or making no difference betweenethe good and the bad, 
partiatie. and much more diſcountenancing the painfuil and toward, 
and countenancing or fauouring the idle and yngracious, 
you ſhall ſee all overturned : for who will not frame hi- 
ſelſe to the lewdeſt, when it is all one vnto them, whatſocum 
they be? our corrupt natures being ſo prone ynto the wort 
things. 
3.5) ademers 7 That in all their gouernment there be a true demon- 
tration ef con- ſtration of conſcience 2nd loue, to doe all as of conſcience to 
ſcieme and loue God, and of loue to the children, for the perpetuall good of 
20. every one; and in an indeuour and ſtudy to draw them on by 
loue, in an honeſt emulation, with due praiſe and rewards ; 
abhorring cruelty, and auoiding ſeueritie(as was ſaid ) more 
then of neceſſitie. a 
4 By being preſi. 4 By m_ Prefadents of all vertue to their childrer; and 
dents:tothe cl. being as carefullinaheir owne places firſt, before the chil- 
VE af ver. g rens eyes to do their duties, as they would haue their chil- 
18 8 dren to be in theirs. And ſo finally, by their holy and faithful 
carriage, to ſeeke ti at God may rule, and that the children 
may obey God : For then he will both bleſſe all their labors, 
and maintaine their authoritie. 

Spond. Surely Sir, theſe are worthy meanes to mairtaine 
authoritie : which vnleſſe it be preſerved inuiolable, all go- 
uernment goeth downe. But I perceiue,you ytterly diſlike 
that extreme ſeueriti: whereby all things are done in very 
many ſchooles, and the whole gouernment maintained on- 


ly 


Obſerue bis an 


bc warned, 
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ly by continuall and terrible whipping; becauſe you haue ſo 


oft mentioned it as with griefe, 

Phil. You ſhall finde that M. eL:kaw dothas oft and — * 
more vehemently inueigh againſt it. For mine owne part l 3 1 
doe indeed altogether diſlike it, more then neceſſity infor- Chose, and all 
ceth: and I take it that I haue better grounds for my diſlike, meanes v/edto 
then any one can haue to the contrary , euen from thoſe Prevent it. 
things which cannot be contradicted, , ＋ 8 

1 Wee are to imitate the Lord himſelfe; who though he a> 
be juſtice it ſelfe, yer is euermore inclined vnto mercy, and 
doth nor execute the ſeuerity and rigovr of his iuſtice, when 
any other meanes can ſerue: who if he ſhould ſmite vs, euen 
the moſt vigilant of vs all, ſo oft as we offend, as many doe 
the children; which of vs could liue? 

2 What facher is there; nay which of vs is there who is a 2 By the general 
father, who would not haue our own children rather trained — = = 
vp by all louing meanes of gentle incouragement, praiſe and 
dle dealing, Sh with buffeting and — or continuall _ — 
and cruell whipping, ſcorning, and reuiling? Or which of 
vs could but indure to ſee that indignitie done to our one 
children, before our faces ? 

Now our gouernment and correction ought to be ſuch, 
as which the very parent being preſent (I meane the wile 
parent) might approouc ; and for which we may euer haue 
comfort and boldneſſe, euen before the holy God. To this 
we ate to ſtrive and contend alwayes, vntill at length we at- 
taine vnto its | 

3 Which of vs is there that would willingly liue ynder 3 25 that which 
ſuch a gouernment of any ſort, that our ſtate ſhould be as every one of vs 
the people, vnder their Taske- Maſters in Egypt, that wee —— 
ſhould be ſmitten cominually for cuery little fault? and la- — = 
boar we neuer ſo much to doe our duties, yet ſtill we ſhould . which 
be beaten, elm exceſſe of 

4 Let euery mans experience teach whether extremi- ea e /cking4- 
tie or exceſſe of feare ( which muft needs follow vpon 22 — _ 
ſuch cruell and continual beating and. culling) doth not re {ome 
deprive and robbe ihe minde of all che helpes which zcafon wiſef, 

V 3 offers. 


5 For the ſchol- 


lers to worke in 
then a (owe of 
learning, 


6 Ia regard of 
ers to 


tbe 


gaine bear ts of 
coldren cud 
FEBS. 


baue found, and it may be, farreworſe: So that 
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offers. So as that the minde running about that which it 
ſeares ſo much, forgets that which it ſhould wholly intend; 
whereby in timorous natures,you ſhall ſee ſome to ſtand as 
very ſorts, and ſenſeleſſe, through an apprehenſion of ſome 
extreme cuill,or by extremity of feare ; whereas they are o- 
therwiſe as wiſe and learned as the beſt. Inſomuch as all de- 
uices ate to be vſed torid children of that kind of ouerwhel- 
ming feare z and ſometimes correction for it, when this feare 
is without cauſe, and cannot be helped otherwiſe. 

5 For the ſchollers themſelues; becauſe all things ſhould 
be done in the Schoole, ſo as to worke in the children a loue 
of learning, and alſo of their teachers: for that this loue is wel 
knovvne to be the moſt effectuall meanes , to inereaſe and 
nouriſh learning in them the faſteſt; and alſo that gouern- 
ment Which conſiſts in loue, is euer the firmeſi. 

| Now this extreme whipping, all men know what a diſlike 


it breedeth in the children, both of the ſchoole, and of all 


learning,as that they will think themſelues very happy, if the 
parents will ſet them to any ſeruile or toiling buſineſſe, ſo 
that they may keep from ſchoole : And alſo it wotkes in them 


a ſecret hatred of — Maſters fe 510 the ſayings, 

nem metuwnt oderunt t and, nem quiſg, edit, peryſſe expe- 
2 whom men do feare with a Miſh, . — 
and wiſh in their hearts to ſee their death. 

6 In regard of the Maſters themſelues; becauſe by this 
milde and louing government, they hall both haue the 
hearts and commendations of the children preſently, when 
they ſee in the Maſters the affections of fathers towards 
them; and alſo they will euer keep a ſweet and thankfull re- 
membrance of them, all their life long: that euer when = 
haue occaſion to ſpeake of their Schoolemaſters, they wi 
do it with reuerence,and praiſe God that euer they fell into 
the hands of ſuch Maſters: wheras of the contrary, they ſhall 
be ſureof the ſecret hate and complaints of the poore chil- 
dren preſently, where they dare ſpeake: and euer after when 


they come at their own liberty, they will then report as they 
ey can ne- 
uer 
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uer ſpeake of their Maſter, but as ofa thing which they ab- 
horte: his name is as a curſe intheir mouthes; many wiſhin 
they had neuer knowne him: For that then they had b 
Schollers, if they had not falne into the hands of ſo cruell 
Maſters. 

7 And finnlly, becauſe in this louing, equall, milde and , That Maſters 
tender gouernment, the Maſters ſhall euer haue boldneſſe may euer haue 
and comfort before the children, their parents, in their owne bolaneſſ a 
conſeiences, and before God himſelfe: whereas in the cruell c. 
and vnmercifull tyrannie, they ſhall haue nothing but feare; 
feare of the children, feare oftheir parents, feare in their own 
conſciences,feare for the Lord who hath ſaid, that there ſhal 
be iudgement mercileſſe for them ho ſhe no mercy;and 
ſo the conſcience being awaked, to haue nothing but feare 
round about, except the Lord doe grant vnfamed repen- 

— 

Spoxd. I know not how to anſwer that which you ſay. The It it berdfor the 
Lord be mercifull vnto vs all who are in this calling, euen te- 
for this ſinne: for it is no ſmall matter to moderate our paſ- — 4 
ſion, and our correction. When the parents and others looke ,, m7, 
for great things at our hands, and we find little good, and 
oft times thoſe the worſt, whom we would faineſt haue to 
do the beſt: which of ys can herein iuſtiſie our ſelues ? But l 
pray you Sir, how would you haue our authority maintai- 
ned, and iuſtice executed, which you ſo commend? You 
would haue correction vied,and ſometimes ſh fle too; 
as I obſerued in your ſpeech for your Schoolemaſter How 
would you haue the iuftice,inprexio & pœna, in rewards and 
puniſhments? Set me downe ſhortly the meanes: and firſt 
for rewards and ipcouragements ; after for puniſhments. 


V 4 CHAP. 
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CITICICAL CLE 


CHAP. XXVII. 


of preferments and incouragements. 


Phil. 


Ineouragements Or the rewards ofleaming by preferrhents and incou- 
— = by theſe | ES thus I finde beſt to doe it: 

3 1 By often elections of every fourme, in ſuch man- 
——— ner as was ſhewed ; and ſo euer pteferring the beſt 
therein. thereby, to higher places as they grow iii — 


2 Countenan- 2 Bygracing all the Seniours, and beſt in each fourme, 
2 — both to incourage them, and to prouoke their fellowes to 


and ali the beg emul ate them, to ſtriue in all things to be like vnto them: 
and moſt pain. and alſo to cauſe all their fellowes in all things to teue- 
full. . rence, and preferre them, both by giuing place to them and 
otherwiſe, c | ; h TO 
3 Putting vp in- By preferring or putting vp thoſe into higher fourmes, 
to bigber ru. aka — 2 F a 
. Giuing places, Alſo daily (if you ſee good) to giue higher places to 
them who doe hetter, vntill the other recouer their places 
againe, by the election ofthe whole fourme, or by their di- 
ligence. 
4 Commending 4 To vie to commend euery thing in their exerciſes, | 
every thing well which is well or painfully done; paſſing ouet the leſſer | 


— —— — ———w—— ICON SEE — 


dene. faults onely with a word, ſhewing our diſlike : and that 
which is ablurd, with ſome pretty ipeech ; ſharpely repro» 
uing or diſgracing their abſurditie, without further cor- 
reQion , if there doe not appeare in them extreme negli- 

' gence, 

Caueat in prai · Yetinpraifing them, you are to beware of making any of 

fong them wantonly proud, or letting them to be any way ouer- | 
bold or malepart , or of vſing them oucr-familiarly a for \ 

ami- 


— rr 


* — —ů— — 
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familiatitie will certainly breed contempt, and ſundry in- 
conueniences; wheras a reuerend awe and — 
theſe incourꝛgements, ſhall continually nouriſh all vertue 
and diligence. 

5 This might be vſed alſo with much fruit, to incourage ; pifpataties 
and prouoke: but this as ſhall be found meet; To haue a dil- for the vitior- 
putation for the yiRorſbip once cuery quarter of the yeere: if. 
as the laſt Wedneſday or Friday of each quarter in the after- 
noone ; the manner thus : 

Cauſe the two Seniours of the two higheſt fourmes Manner of the 

to ſit together inthe ypper end of the Schoole ; and all the Diſputation. 
Schollers from the loweſt which cake conſtruction, voto 
the higheſt,to aske of cither of them, each two queſtions 
in order; of the beft queſtions, which they haue learned in 
their Grammar or Authours; firſt the two Senior aduerfa- 
ries of the higheſt fourme to anſwer , then two of the next. 
And then let thoſe two of them foure, who anſwered beſt 
chat is, one of either fourme who anſwered moſt queſti- 
ons) be the Victors for that Quarter. Two other of their 
next fellowes, or moe, to take note, and ſet downe to how 
many queſtions each anſwered; and ſo the victorſhip to be 
decide 

After this, ſome vſe to cauſe the ſchollers euery of them, 
to giue ſomething for a Præmium, to the Victours: as each præmis giuen 
one @ point or a counter, or moe; or elſe better gifts if they te the two 
be well able, of ſuch things as they may without their hurt, Viele 
or the offence of their parents, and as euery one will him- 
ſelfe. Theſe to be divided equally berweene the two Vi- 
ors, as a reward of their diligence and learning; to incou- 
rage them, and all the reſt of them by their enſample to ſtriue 
at length to come vnto the Victotſhipʒbecauſe then beſides 
the honour of it, each may come to receiue againe more 
then euer they gaue before. 

The practice of this diſputation muſt need be very profi-. cy 
table ; though ſome good Schoolemaſtet doe doubt of the 
expediency tor Schollers to giue any thing, but to honour 
them otherwiſe. . 

The 


- 


— 
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The two victors, in regard of this dignity, and the applauſe 
0/3 er] che Vi. from their fellowes , ſhould yſe to make ſome exerciſes of 
(uri for their Verſes, or the like, to get leaue to play on every Thurſ- 
Pris day, vhen there was no play-day inthe weeke before, And 
ſo they two continually to haue that day for their fellowes, 
as a further reward and honour of their learning; I meane 
onely in ſuch weekes when they had no play before, or at 
the Maſters diſcretion. But this (as was aduiſed ) as Maſters 
ſhall finde it moſt expedient. 
| 6 Aboue all theſe, this may be vſed as a nitable in- 
Solemme exami- couragement and prouocation, both to Maſters and ſchol- 
nation tobe lers, and very neceſlarie; That euery yeere, at leaſt once 
made once ex) jn the yeere, there be a ſolemne examination by the Gouer- 


yeere. nours of the ſchoole, or ſome eſpecially appointed there- 
umo. 


Preferment. 


Exerciſes tobe Againſt which time, all of any ability ſhould prouide 

provided againſt ſome Exerciſes faire writren z as either Tranſlations, Epi- 

— Ales, Theames, or Verſes, according to the — exerciſes 
ofeuery fourm: and withall ſome declamations there 
are ancient ſchollers, an Oration by the higheſt, to glue the 
vifitours intertainment. That in theſe their exerciſes,allmay 
ſee their profiting, at leaſt in writing, and receiue ſome o- 
ther contentment, 

Tokeepe their Alſo all to keepe their chiefe exerciſes faire written in 

daily exerciſes bookes, to be ſhewed then; that by comparing them to- 

faire welten in gether with the former yeeres , both the Maſters diligence 

beokes, for tryall 2 : 

then by compa- and their profiting may appeare, and haue due commenda- 


ring. tion. 
A courſe era. Beſides theſealſo, for the full examination of the ſchol- 
mination tobe lers in all their —— Schoolemaſters and Vſhers are 


— e to be appointed an order and courſe in their extmination; 


Fr by the Ma- and themſelues firſt ro make a demonſtration before the 
fters and Uſhers Vifitours, what the children can doe in euety fourme, both 
in their Grammar and Authors, and each Kinde, as ſhall be 
fir. It would be done firſt by themſelues, becauſe the ſchol- 
lers are beſt acquainted with their maner of examining, aud 


After by others will be moſt bold to anſwer them. After them, che Viſitours 
put ſati pd. | 


and 
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and others, who are not ſatisfied, to examine where, and as 
they pleaſe. 

Then when all is done, as the Viſitours are to incourage Al who do wel 
all who doe well, with praiſe; ſo thoſe who doe beſſ, would ef ſca. 
be graced with ſome Præmium from them: 2s ſome little ce beſi ſpecially 
booke,or money; to euery one ſomething: or at leaſt with graced, 
ſome ſpeciall commendation. 

It were to be wiſhed that in great Schooles, there were Some ia 
ſomthing giuen to this end, to be ſo beſtowed; five ſh:liings 2e. 
or ten ſhillings. It would exceedingly incourageand incitg 
all to take paines. 

This ſet ſolemne publike exam nation, will more inforce 
all, both Maſters, Vſheis and Schollers, to take paines, and 2, Ce, et 
tye them to make conſcience of their duties, and to ſecke to and /elemne 
profit and increaſe daily in knowledge , that they may then examization. 
anſwer the expeRation of all men, and giue vpa good ac- 
count; then any augmentation of maintenance, or ſtatutes, 
or whatſocuer device can poſſibly doe: 

Although all neceflarie prouiſion is to be made, both 
for the beft Statutes and Orders; and chiefly for ſufficient 
maintenance, and rewards to giue all kinde of hartenin 
and incouragement both to Maſters, Vſhers, and Schol- 
lers. 

Alſo if at ſuch examinations, ſomething were giuen by $9mct' ing gives 
the Viſitours or other BenefaRors,to be allowed vpon ſome le ſome pant 
poore ſcholler of the ſchoole, whois of ſpeciall painfulne ſſe . — * 
and towardlineſſe; to the end he might de aſſiſtadt to tbe Po. 
Vſher: it would much help both Vſher & the yonger ſchol- 
lets, and animate all ſuch to take paines;ftriuing who ſhculd 
haue that preferment. 

Before ſuch publique examinations, all the parents of the Ae 
children ſhould haue notice giuen them: that all of them have notice be- 
may know certaioly,the hopes of their children, and contra each cxami- 
rily ; and all who will, may taketryall : — 

That ſo neither the — may be abuſed, neither 
ſchooles, nor ſchollers diſcredited, nor any loſe their time, 


nor be wearied out, in that to which they are not fitted by 
| nature; 
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nature; but euery one to be imployed to that in due time, to 
which he is moſt apt. 

Spoud. Theſe meanes conſtantly obſerued, together with 
that ſtriſt and contention by aduerſaries, muſt needs prouoke 
to a vehement ſtudy and emulation; vnleſſe in ſuch whoare 
of a very ſeru le nature, and bad diſpoſition: but how will 
you deale with them? you muſt needs vſe extreme ſeueritie 
towards them, who regard neither prefetment, nor credit, 
nor feare ought but ſtripes. 

Phil. For theſe and all the reſt (beſides the former prefer- 
ments) to the end td auoid this cruelty, which is ſo odious 
to all, we are to ſtriue to this one thing following: 

9 To labour cuer 7 Aboue all, to labour to worke in them ſome conſcience 
to worke conſti- of their duties, by planting grace in them, and the feare of 
4477 — the Lord; with childehke affections cowards the Lord, as 
10 Gad. towards their heauenly Father: a 1 

By calling on And that alſo, beſides all other meanes of Religion, ſpo- 
them ts remem- ken of before, by calling oft ypon all, to remember theſe 


ber theſt —4 thiogs: | AJ 
= — x That in their calling they ſerue not men, but God; that 


Gads ſeruanis. they are Gods children and ſeruants. As the very drudge is 
Gods ſeruant: ſo they are much more, being imployed in ſo 
holy a calling, as to get knowledge and good nurture, for 
the good of the Church of God, and their owne ſaluation; 
and principally that they may be moſt ſeruiceable to God in 
all their lives aſter, in what calling ſoeuer: 

And therfore euer to bethinke themſelues, that Gods eye 
is yponthem, and he markes all their labour, and of what 
conſcience to him they do it; and ſo will accept and reward 
them according to their faithfulneſſe : ſo to be painfull and 
obedient, not for feare of their Maſter, nor of the rod; but 

for the feare and loue of God, becauſe hee hath appointed 

them ſo, And ſo hetein to make a full demonſtration, who 
they are amongſt them that are truely wiſe , who feare and 
loue God indeed; and who otherwiſe. 

2 To call on them oft, to aime at this, to vſe all their 
wit, their labour, time, and all their gifts, which ate Gods, 


to 


His eyes 
wem. WM 
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to get the beſt learning that they can; to doe the Lord the 2 T gel 
learning to honor 


greateſt honor which they are able,whilſt they ſhal remaine 6 
inthe earth, and the beft ſeruiceto his Church; and thereby dure bi, 
to walke towards eternall life, Becauſe, thus they ſhall be (bars h. 

ſure that God will honour them ſec king to honour him; and 

will caft learning _=_ them ſo farte as ſhall be good. 

3 To put them oſt in mind of the reward of their learning, 79747 ther 
which they may looke for euen in this life, As thoſe rewards '* = fe 
which accompany great learned men ; namely, riches, ho- fellow — 
nours, dignities, fauour , pleaſures, and whatſocuer their . 
hearts can defire; and much more that reward which ſhall 
be eternall; that if men ſhould be vnthankfull, yet God will 
reward all cur labour and ſtudy aboundantly, euen euery 
thought and meditation that ever we had for his name. 

To this end, to inculcate oft ynto them ſome of Salomons Excellent ſen- 


Prouerbs, concerning theexcellency of learning and wiſe- 1 


dome. 3 
As Pro. 3. i 3. Bleſſed is the man that findeth wiſdom, and — np * 
the man that gettech vnderſtanc ing. of learrirg. 


14. For the merchandize thereof is bettet then the mer · . 15. 
chandize of filuer, and the gaine thereof is better therygold, 

15. It is more precious then peatles; and all things that 
thou canſt deſite, are not to be com̃pared vnto her. 

And fo forth, the 16,17, & 18. verſes. Alſo Prou.q.y 8. 
& 8. 14.1 5, 6, 17, 18,19, 20, &c. & 33,34, &c. Thele and 
che like, being indeed chiefly me ant ofthe diuine wiſdome, 
comprehend alſo this learning, which is the way and means 
yato that divine and heauenly wiſedome. 

By theſe meanes, and remembring well the generall ob- 
ſeruations to put ihem in practice (as, to make all grounds . 45 grounds 
exceeding pet fect as they go, chiefly their Accedence and p fed. 
Grammar, and to keepe them by. continuall repet tions 
and examinatio.:s, that they may goe with caſe, and . — * 
feeling a ſweetne ſſe of learning, and keeping a conſtant aue of exch 
courſe in your government ; obſeruing wiſely the nature wiſe y, & frame 


and diſpoſition of euery one, and framing your (clic there. * ſeſuen therte - 


according y. 


to accordingly) you ſhall yndoubtedly ſee the Lord fo 


bringing 
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bringing them in obedience by your prayers, 85a very ſmall 
puniſhmene ſhall ſerue. 

Spord It cannot be, but if we can plant the feare of the 
Lord in them, to worke in them a conſcience of their duties, 
jt muſt needs be moſt auaileable ; and much more all theſe ; 
but yer ſeeing that puniſhments alſo muſt needs be inflicted 
on ſome ofitimes, and on all ſometimes ( becauſe otherwiſe 
as you ſaid, iuſtice cannot be Executed, nor any gouernment 
or authority maintained) I pray you let me heare, how you 
would proceed in the ſame. 


— 
DBD 
CHAP. XXIX. 


Of execution of iuſtice in Schooles by 
puniſhments, 


Phil. 


Or — puniſhments, we ought to come there- 
Fo vnwillingly, and euen inforced; and therefore 


to proceed by degrees: that who cannot be moued 
by any of the former meanes of preferments, nor in- 
couragements, nor any gentle exhortation nor admoniti- 
on, may be brought into order and obedience by puniſh- 
ment. 7250 
And therefore, firſi to begin with the leſſer kindes of pu- 
niſhments; and alſo by degrees to the higheſt and ſeuereſt, 
after this manner obſcruing carefully the natures of eue 
one, as was ſaid. 
1 To vſe — ; and thoſe ſometimes more ſh 
according to the nature of the offender, and his fault. 
2 Topuniſh by loſſe of place to him who doth better ac- 
cording to our diſcretion, 
uſe 3 Topuniſh bya note, which may be called, the blacke 
ble. Bill. This I would haut᷑ che principall puniſhment, I meane 
moſt 
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moſt of yſe ; for you ſhall finde by experience, that it being 
rightly vſed, it is more auaileable then all other, to keepe all 
in obedience; and ſpecially for any notoriouſly idle or ſtub- 
borne, or which are of euill behauiour aby way. 

The manner of it may be thus: 

To keepe a note in writing: or which may more eaſily be Mazner of the 
done; to keepe a remembrance of all whom you obſerue ve- e 5:# to 
ry negligent, flubborne, lewd, or any way diſobedient, to _ _ of 
reſtraine them from all liberty of play. | — be and 

And therefore to giue them all to know fo much be- o know what 
forehand , that M ſoeuer asketh leaue to play, or vpon 7 l5oke ſor. 
what occaſion ſouer, yet we intend alwaies to except all 
ſuch; and that the liberty is granted onely for the painſull 
and obedient, which ate worthy to haue the priuiledges of 
ſchollers, and of the ſchoole, becauſe they are ſuch, and ate 
an ornament to the ſchoole: not for them who are a diſ- 
grace ynto it. 

So alwayes at ſuch playing times, before the Excatis, the Toviewtie 
Matter and V ſhers to view eucry fourme thorow; and then /#«r7c: b:fore 
to cauſe all them to fit fill, whom they remember to haue 107 — m4 
been negligent, or faulty in any ſpeciall ſort worthy that 544 nt _— 
puniſhment, and to doe ſome exerciſes in writing be ſides; wort y io be 
either choſe which they haue omitted before, or ſuch as (/ corheir tant. 
whereinthey cannot be idle. 

But herein there muſt be a ſpeciall care, when they are gehe ei- 
thus refrained from play, that either Maſter or Vſher, if it tus to be 
can be conueniently, haue an eye to them, that they cannot . 

a þ aiti fully in 
ese, — _ ove en appe inted, to ſee that they do... t . 
Alſo chat they be called to an account the next morning, 
whether they haue done the tos kes inioyned, vnder paine of 
bxeierkes, to be ſurely paid. | 

Moreoucr, for allthoſe who are notoricuſly ſtubborne, Yotorious „fer- 
or negligent, or haue done ary gre ſſe fault, or cauſe them to 2 , 
fir thus, not onely one day, but every play- day contirually 4 
vrunl chey (hew — ttuely ſoftyfor their faults, nd ,,;,, 8 
doe amend; becomming as dut iſull, and ſub miſſe as any 


— other, 


— —— — —— ——— ⁊ꝓT— ! ?[s — —ññ— —— — 


* 
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other,and vntill they do declare by good fignes, their deſire 
and purpoſeto pleaſe and obey their Maſter ; vnleſſe they 
be releaſed at very great ſuite, or vpon ſufficient ſureties 
of their fellowes, to incurre otherwiſe their penalty if they 
amend not. p31 © 
B-nefit of this This cou: ſe poi. ap. obſerued , partly through the 
puniſhmen: Thame of being noted in the rank of diſordered fellowes,and 
frittly obſerued, g1ſo left their Parents ſhould know it; and partly through 
_— depriuing them of play, and-more alſo through this ſtrict 
account to be giuen of their caskes, yd ſeuerity of cor- 
tection otherwiſe, will more tame the R and prou- 
def, through Gods bleſſing, then any vᷣdtection by rod: 
and 2 without danger to the ſcholler, or offence to their 
friends. 17721 5 * | 
To loo ſe lo thi: x And therefore, when rod and all other meanes faile let vs 


Fridhy. looke carefully to this, not to leaue one ſtubborne boy, vn- 


ES. 


till he be brought as ſubmiſſe and dutiſull as any of thereft, 
For, thoſe being veought into obedience,the reſt may cafily 
be kept in order, with very little correction: whereas one 
ſtubborne boy ſuffered, will ſpoile, or at leaftwiſe indanger 
-— all the reſt. p 
4 Sometimes in greater faults, to giue three or foure ierkes 
— wich a birch, or with a ſmall red — where bitch cannot 
fyfor terour, be had. Or for terrot in ſome notorious fault, halfe a dooꝝ en 
ſtripes ot moe, ſoundly laid on, according to the diſcretion 
of che Maſter. | 
Culome of ſomz Some do only keep a bill, and more carefully their ſeue- 
2 7 the tall principall diſorders; and now and then, ſnew them their 
de l. names andd faults mildly, how oft they kaue been admoniſhs 
ed; and when they take them in hand, paythem ſoundly, 
and by this policy, keepe them in gteat obedience: 
caueais is cor · ¶ In this corte ction with the rod, ſpeciall ptouiſion muſt be 
refluon. had for ſundry things. | | 
x Mennerf. 1 That when you are to corre any ſtubbotne ar ynbro- 
Rubboras and kea,boy, you make ſure with him to hold him faſt; as they 
vabrokhes, © = inforcedto do, Who are toſhoo ot to tame an 
colt. 


To 
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To this end to appoint 3. or 4. of your Schollers, whom , 
ou know to be honeſt, and ſtrong — or moe if neede Ph. * 
wy to lay hands vpon him together, to hold him faſt , over 
ſome fourme, ſo that he cannot ſtirre hand nor foot; or elſe 
if no other remedy will ſerue, to hold him to ſome poſt 
( which is farre the ſafeſt and free from inconuenience) lo as 
he cannot any way hurt himſelfe or others, be he neuer ſo 
peeuiſh. Neither that he can haue hope by any deuice or 
turning, or by his apparell, or any other meanes to eſcape. 
Nor yet that any one be left — his — to go - 
murmuring,powting, or blowing and pu vntill he , 10 let any ts 
— as much — as any, & hs he wil lie (til ofhim- — in their 
ſelfe without any holding; yet ſo as euer a wiſe moderation fubbernneſſe. 
be kept. Although this muſt of neceſſitie be looked vnto; 
becauſe beſides he euill enſample to others, there is no hope 
todo any good to count of, with any yntill their — 
be firſt broken: and then they once thorowly brought va- 
der, you may haue great hope to worke all good according 
to their capacity; ſo that it may be, you ſhall haue little oc- 
caſion to c them after. 

'Moreouer, a — child ſuffered in his ſtubbornneſſe, to 
ſcape for his ſtruggling, will in a ſhort time come to trouble 
two or three men to take him vp, and to correct him with- 
out danger of hurting himſelfe or others. 

2. To be very wary for ſmiting them ouer the backes, in 2c be way toa. 
any caſe, or in ſuch fort as in any way to hurt or indanger ud all /miting 
them: To the end to preuent all wilchtebe , for our owne 9 burting the 
comfort; and to cut off all occaſions from quarrelling pa- en. 
rents or evill reports of the Schoole. And wichall , to auoid 
fortheſe cauſes, all ſmiting them vpon the head, with hand, 
rod, or ferula, Alſo to the end that we may auoid all danger Caueat of threats 
and feare for deſperate boyes hurting themſelues, not to vſe g. 
to threaten them aſore, and when they haue done any no- 
corious fault, nor to let them know when they ſhall be bea- 
tem but when they commit a ne fault, or that we ſee the 
Schoole moſt full, or opportunity moſt fit, to take them of a 
ſodaine. 

X 3. That 


Paniſhnent! 


That ile Maſter 


do not abaſe 
bim/elfc to 
fruggle with 
any Sci oller. 
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3. That the Mafter do not in any caſe abaſehimſelſe , to 
ſtriue or ſtruggle with any boy to take him vp: but to ap- 
point other of the ſtrongeſt to do it, where ſuch need is, in 
ſuch ſort as was ſhewed before; and the rather for feare of 
hurt ing them in his anger, and for the euils which may come 
thereof & which ſome Schoolemaſtets haue lamented after. 

4. That the Maſters and Vſhers alſo do by all meanes 
auoid all furious anger, thteatning, chafing, fretting , reui- 
ling: for theſe things will diminiſh authoritie, and may do 
much hurt, and much indanger many waies. 

And therefore of the contrary, that all theit correction 


o»ght euer tobe be done with authority, and with a wiſe and ſober modera- 


giuen. 


Sparing the rod 

wherenecej[itie 
requiretb, is to 
vndoe the chil. 


dren, 


Aſſurance of 
ſafety in corre- 
fion when it i: 


dene aright. 


Sach correflion 


is wo crwelly. 


Anger neceſſwy 


in Schoole- 


tion, in a demonſtration of duty to God, and loue to the 
children, for their amendment, and the reformation of 
their euill manners. 

Finally, as God hath ſanRified the rod and correQiong 
to cure the euils of their conditions, to driue out that folly 
which is bound vp in their hearts, to ſaue their ſoulesfrom 
hell, and to give them wiſedome; ſo it is to be vſed as Gods 
inſtrument to theſe purpoſes: To ſpare them in theſe caſes, 
is to hate them: To loue them, is to correct them betime. 
Do it ynder God, and for him to theſe ends and with theſe 
cautions, and you ſhall neuer hurt them: you haue the 
Lord for your warrant. Cottection in ſuch manner, for 
ſtubbornneſſe, negligence and carefulneſſe, is not to be ac- 
counted over- great ſeueritie, much leſſe crueltie. 

Spond. But how hard a matter is it to keepe this mode- 
tation in correcting, and thus to temper our anger l Surely, 
it muſt be a greater worke then of fleſh and blood: how 
may wee attaine vnto it? It is a matter which hath often- 
times troubled me, but I haue not beene able to ouercome 
it, 

Phil. I do not condemne all anger in vs: nay, anger in 
the Schoole- mafter is as neceſſary as in any other, to be an- 
gry at the negligence and other vices of the children; for 


maſters, ſoit be God hath ordained this to be a meanes , to whet vs on to do 
gemperedaright, our duties, and for the reformation & good of our ſchollers, 


o 
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to keepe them euer in a holy awe by the feare of it. Yea, 
ſometimes in more grieuous offences, God is wonderfully 
pleaſed with ic, though it be more vehement; as we may ſee 
in the anger of Moſes and Phineas, ſo chat we temper it in 
ſuch ſore, as that we ſinne not in it. That it doe not cauſe vs 
to breake out toreviling, fretting, chafing, blowes on the 
head, or otherwiſe to any cruell or vnmerciſull dealing with 
the children, to vſe them worſe, then we would vſe a dogge, 
2s we (ay: 

But that we euer remember, that they are children, Gods 
children, heires of his kingdome; wee are to nurture them 
onely vnder him, to traine them vp for him, and for his 
Church; nor to correR nature, but vice; to do all to the end 
to make them men. 

Now the helpes of repreſſing this our anger, are the wiſe 
conſideration of thoſe things which I haue mentioned, or 
thelikes As to keepe a cortinuall memory, whoſe the chil- 
dren ate; what they are; for whom we bring them vp; vn. 
der whom, and in whoſe place ; whether we would haue 
God angry at vs, and to ſmite vs as we doe the children, for 
euery fault which we do: how wee would haue our one 
children dealt withall : and alſo Gods iuſtice to meaſure to 
vs or ours, with what meaſure we mete to others. Beſides, to 
remember, that anger will blind our minds, that we cannot 
ſee to correct or vie any right moderation. 

Moreouer,to haue euer in mind, the miſchiefes that come 
of anger; but it will diminiſh out authoxitie, and diſgrace 
vs extremely in the eyes of the children, when it is immo- 
derate, and without iuſt cauſe, Alſo that in our anger, wee 
may doe that euill in a moment, which we ſhall repent all 
our liues long: And the rather, becauſe Satan watcheth to 
get aduantage againſt vs, to bring vs to ſome notable euils 
in our anger. Inco whoſe hand, it is iuſt with God to leaue 
vs, becauſe we would not watch ouer this paſſion to keepe 
itin — when we know that of all other our affe ions 
wee molt lye open to his malice in this, by reaſon of our 
continuall occaſjons of anger. 

"* There. 
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Therefore to conclude this point, as we ate to vſe all wiſ- 
dome to preuent theſe euils; ſo principally, a conſtant courſe 
in obſeruing all orders, ſhall preuaile marucllouſly, by cut- 
ting off molt occaſions of arger. 

And finally , when all other meanes faile of conquering 
this voruly paſſion : let vs call to minde the meanes, which 
Places of Seri the Lord hath ſanctified to bring euery thought into obe- 
. — dience; to wit, his heauenly Word and Prayer. To this end 
— 1 it ſhall be neceſſarie, to haue euer in minde, ſome ſpeci- 
moderating our all places of holy Scripture againſt anger; as theſe and the 
anger. like; 

Epbeſc4.26, 27, Be angry, bus finne not, lis not the Sunne gee down vyon your 


Puhiſyments 


wrath: neither gineplace to the dinell. | 

lam 1. 20. Be {low to wrath : For, The wrath of man doth not accom- 
pliſb the righteouſneſſe of God. 

Pſal.z7.8, Ceaſe from anger, leaue off wrath : Free not thy /elfe alſo 
to doe ewill, | 


A foole in a day is knowne by his anger. 

Be not of a haſtie ſpirit, to be angry: for anger reftethin 
the boſome of fooles. 

The angry man is ſaid to exalt folly, to ſet vp his folly to 
be ſcene of all. 

P194.19.19. An of ma anger ſoall ſuffer prniſament : and though 
thou deliuer him, yet will bis anger come againe. 

In a word, that ſeuere denunciation of our Sauiour for this 
vndiſcreet anger, breaking out into euill ſpeeches, may hum- 
ble vs continually,and make vs afraid of this ſinne: 

Math 5. 23. That boſoeuer is angry with bis brather vnadniſedly, ſhall 

Danger of raſh be cnlpable of indgement | or ſubieR to puniſhment. ] Aud 

eager whenii whoſeener ſhall ſay vnto bis brother, Racha, ſhall be worthy to 

exceedes, bie puniſed by the Connell; And wheſoencr ſhall ſay , Foole, 
ſhall be worthy to be punsſhed with hell fire, 

By all which words it is moſt evident, that our vndiſ- 
creet and haſty anger which overtakes vs too oft in our 
places, making vs to breake out ( vnleſſe wee be more 

watchfull) not onely into reuiling ſpeeches, bur alſo to 
blowes, and to great ſeuetitie, is bighly diſpleaſing to 
7 the 
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the Lord; and it doth exceedingly indariger vs for his 
wrath and vengeance, vnleſſe we be daily humbled by vn- 
fained repentance for it: and yer ſo, as that we cannot looke 
to eſcape ſome like meaſure from him, that we or ours ſhall 
ſurely feele his hand, vnleſſe we preuent and amend it. 

Spend. Theſe are worthy places of holy Seriptures; and 
able to ſtay vs, if we could keepe them in memory. But yet 
euen in the moſt moderate, the very deſire to do good, and 
to anſwer our places, moued by the yntowardnes and care- 
leſneſſe of many of our children, doth cauſe vs ſometimes to 
forget our ſelues, and to breake out ouer- much. 

Phil, God hath left this to our calling, as a meanes to trie 9ccafions of an- 
vs, and to humble vs continually; and alſo to haue matter — 
wherein to exerciſe vs to ſtriue againſt, and to make ys more 4 — — 
watchfull in our places. But if wee could learne but theſe Three leſſons fer 
three leſſons, wee ſhould wonderfully preuent Satan in preventing of 
theſe occaſions of our anger, wherein we are ſo ouer- 95% 
taken. | os mu — 

* So much as euer we are able, to haue our eye continual — — 

ly round about the Schoole ypon cuery one; and namely the on all. 

moſt vnruly, to keepe them in awe : and that we keepe or- 

der ſtrictly in euery thing at all times; as ſpecially in all exa- 

minations and taskes, and our times for euery thing moſt 

preciſely , that they may looke ſor it: for omitting them 

ſometimes, makes the beſt too careleſſe, and ſome bold to 

offend, in hope that they ſhall not be ſeene, or not called to 

an account: whereas by the contrary they grow into a ha- 

dit of painfulueſſe and obedience. : 

2 Studying to put on a fatherly affeRion, and to deale 2 ratherly 
ſo with them as a good father amongſt his children. This afedions. 
ſhall-alfo bring them or many of them to the affeRions 
and dutifulneſſe of louing children, to doe all of conſci- 
ence. 

3 Labouring to be Emochs, to walke in our places with 3 Towalke in 
God, as euer in his preſence, his eye alwayes on vs, that he cen with 
obſerues all our wayes, and will reward and bleſſe vs accor- on ——_ 
ding to our conſcience herein: thus to walke before him, 

X 3 vntill 
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The danger of 
bauing the rod 
er fernla euer in 
our hund. 


Tat her alittle 
digger any 
thing at all. 


For the ſarefF, 
to haue nothing 
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vntill he tranſlate vs hence, being as little abſent from our 
place and charge, as poſſible may be; cutting off wiſely all 
vnneceſſaty occalions, Oft abſence of the Maſter is a prin- 
cipall cauſe of the ſchollers negligence and not profiting; 
with the grieſe and vexing of che Maſter, ariſing thereon; 
vnleſſe he haue very good fupply. 

Spond, Happy men were we, if we could attaine to this. 
But I pray you di, what thinke you of this, to haue euer the 
rodde or Ferula ia our hand, at leſſer faults to giue them a 
blow ot aicrke on the hand;and ſo when we ſee any of them 
idle? | 

Phil, If we will ſtriue earneſily, according to the former 
meanes, we ſhall by little and little attaine to that ability, to 
cut off thoſe occaſions, and come to this good gouerne-· 
ment, ſo fatre as the Lord ſhall be well pleaſed with vs; and 
that he will paſſe by our weakeneſſes. But for hauing the 
rodde or Ferula alwayes in our hands, if we be of haſtie na- 
tures, I cake it to be, as or a furious man to carrie euer a 
naked ſword in his hand. It will make vs to ſtrike many a 
time, when wee will bee ſorry foric aſter, if it ſall not 
out worſe. Fer theſe bighter faults, . proceeding from 
lacke of time, yeetes, capacity, diſcretion, or the like, 
would rather be — \ wan. , and reformed louing- 
ly, then by this continuall whipping and firiking ; neither 
— any good and. wiſe. father ſmite his child for euery 
aul. . (6? 47 
[ would therefore haue neither of theſe to be continual- 
ly holden yp; but rather ſome little twigge, if you will 
needes: Imeane a ſmall ewigge, ſomething more then a 
foote long; that if you a little rap them on the heads, you 
can no way hurt them, neither their head, eyes, nor face. 

But I account this farrethe beſt, for a Schoolemaſter by 
his graue and wiſe carriage, and his faithfulneſſe in his 
place; and alſo by carefully obſeruing, and ſurely and 


and au. ſoundly correRing the negligent and diſobedient, when 


other meanes faile, to ftriue to come-to this, that his owne 


preſence, or at leaſt his eye and ſpeech, may ſufficiemly ps 
| uaile 
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uaile to keepe all in a ſubmiſſe obedience; and that he may 
vſe the rodde very ſparingly, but onely in greater faults, 
and on the principall offenders for example and terrour. 
This ſhall be a fatherly and worthy gouernement indeede, 
when the children thus obey of conſcience ; ſttiuing who 
ſhall be the beſt, and each way moſt dutifull. And thus in 
a ſhort time, when your Schollers are ſo inured to your 
ouernement, that they know what to looke for, you ſhall 
nd, that very ſeldome correction will ſerue. 

Spoxd, I like your aduice wonderfull well herein: but he time of 
when would you haue the time of common puniſhment inf:7ing com. 
to be inflicted ; as namely that for their miſdemeanours bk. 
in the Church, or other groſſe faults noted by the Moni- 
tours? 

Phil, I would haue this done commonly at the giuing 
vp of the Monitours Bils , ſome day before prayer; ſome- 
times one day, ſometinies another: and when the Maſter 
findes the greateſt company preſent , then to call for the 
Monitours of that weeke; left keeping a ſer time, any abſent 
themſelues by fained excuſes or otherwiſe, or cry voto their 
parents, that they dare not go to the Schoole, becayſe they 
muſt be beaten. But for extreme negligence , or other 
faults in the Schoole, the very fitteſt time is immediately 
before the breaking vp , vpon the play-dayes; then ifneede 
ſo require, firſt to whip all the ſtubborne and notoriouſly 
negligent, as alſo choſe who haue done any groſſe fault: 
and after to cauſe them to ſit, and do ſome exerciſes, whereof 
they are to giue a ſtrict account, as I ſaid. This will ſutely by 
Gods bleſſing tame the proudeft of them in time, and bring 
them to be as ſubmiſſe as the leaſt child; as experience will 
2 f | 

5 But what if you haue any, whom you cannot yet 
reforme of their — = — and — - — = 45 
you can do no good withall, no not by all theſe meanesꝰ As — 
ſome there are euer in all Schooles extremely vnto ward. is be ſent from 

Phil. Theſe 1 would haue ſome way remoued from the Scboole in time 
Schoolc;at leaſt by giuing the parents notice, and intrea- 

465 ting 


$cheole- time to 
begin at ſtxe. 


Pane, 


- 
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ting them to imploy them ſome other way ; that neither o- 
ther be hurt by their example, nor they be a reproach to the 
Schoole, nor yet we be inforced to vſe that ſeuerity with 
them Which they will deſerue. But keepe theſe courſes ſtrict- 
and you ſhall ſee that they will eitber amend, or get away 


of themſelues, by one meanes or other; I meane by ſome 


deuice to their parents, to leaue the Schoole, and to goe to 
ſome other imployment. \ 


CHAP. XXX. 
Of Schoole-times, intermiſions and 


* recreations. 


; Spend. 


that you haue thus courteouſly gone thorow 
this point concerning the Schoole-gouernment, 
by rewards and — (which ing rightly 


put in practiee, muſt needs bring a great bleſſi 

with them) let me crave — ado for the — 
of Schoole and intermiſſions; with recreations to be vſed 
. ee eee 

Phil. To giue iud in all theſe briefely, ac- 
cording to that Auch tryall I finde beft: 

1 The Schoole - time ſhould begin at ſire: all who writ 
Latine,to make their exerciſes which were — ouernight, 
in that houre before ſeuen, vnleſſe they did them the night 
before, to get pats or the like. 

Spend. Would you then haue the Maſter and Vſher pre- 
ſent ſo early? 


Phil. The Vſher ſhould neceſſarily be there, tobe pre- 
n—_— ſent amongſt them ; though he follow his owne private 


only to onerſee 
al, 


ſtudy that houre, yet to ſee that all the Schollers doe their 
duties appointed, and that there be no diſorder : * 
6 w 
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will be, vnleſſe he or ſome other of auchoritie be ſt 

them. For otherwiſe The beſt children, left to their — 

berty, will ſhew themſelues children. If the Maſter be pre- 

ſent ar ſeven, it may ſuffice, where there is any in his — 

whole preſence they ſtand in awe of. 

Spoxd. But it is hard for the little children to riſe ſo early, 
and in ſome families all lye long: how would you haue them 
come ſo ſoone then? You would haue them beaten euery 
time that they come ouer- late, as the cuſtome js in ſome 
ſchoole. | 

Phil. That I take farre too great ſeuerĩty, and whereby 
many a poore child is driuen into wonderfull feare, and ei- 
ther to play the truant, or make ſome deuice to leaue the 
ſchoole; at leaſt to come with a matuellous ill will, and oft 
to be dragged to the Schoole, to the reproach of the Maſter 
and the Schoole. 

The beſt meanes that euer I could finde to make them to n io nat al 
riſe eatly, to preuent all this feare of whipping, is this; by chien to ſtriue 
letting the little ones to haue their places in their fourmes who ſhall be foſt 
daily, according to their comming after fixe of the clocke : 4e wuth- 
ſo many as ate there at fixe, to haue their — as hey had n Y ne. 
them by election or the day before: all who come after ſin, 
euery one to fit as he commeth, and ſo to continue that day, 
and vntill he recouer bis place againe by the election of the 
fourme, or otherwiſe. Thus deale with them at all times, af- 
ter every intermiſſion, when they are to be in their places 
age ine, and you ſhall haue them ever attending who to be 
firſt in his place; ſo greatly euen children are prouoked by 
the credit of their — 

If any cannot be brought by this, then to be noted in the 
blacke Bill by a ſpeciall marke, and feele the puniſhmene 
thereof: and ſometimes preſent correction to be vſed for 
terrour; though this ( as I ſaid) to be more ſeldome, for 
making them to feare comming to the Schoole. — ae 

The higher Schollers muſt of neceſſity reſt to doe their ie three, 
exerciſes, if their exerciſes be ſtrictly called for. for a quatter of 
Thus they ire to continue ymill nine, fignified by — == Wag 

? 
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cours,SubdoQour, or otherwiſe, Thien at nine I finde thay 
order which is in Weſtminſter ito be arte the beſt; ro let, 
them to haue a quarter of an boure at leaſt ,; or more ſot 
intermiſſion, either ſor breakefaſt, for all who are neerc 
vnto the Schoole, that can be there: within the time li- 
— — — their han 
recreation, or to their iſes againſt the 


comming in. Hurd 0 i : 

After, each of them to be in his place in an inſtant ypon 
the knocking of the doore, ot ſome other ſigne giuen by the 
Subdoctor or Monitors, in peine of loſſe 5 or fur- 
ther puniſhment, as was noted before ; ſo to continue vntill 
eleuen of the docke,or ſome what after, to counteruaile the 
time of the intermiſſion at nine. 

To be againe all ,and in their at one, in an in- 
ſtant; to continue vutill three, or an houre after: then 
to haue another quarter of an houre or more, as at nine for 
drinking and neceſſities; ſo to continue cill balfe an houre 
afrer five: thereby in that halfe houre to counteruaile the 
time at three; then to end ſo as was ſhewed, with reading 
a piece of a Chapter, and with finging two ſtaues of a 
| * n the Maſter. * 

To fg part a For the Pſalmes, euery ſcholler begin to giue 
Pſalme before Pſalme and the tune in order, and to reade cuery verſe be- 
breaking vp« fore them; or every one to haue his booke (if it can be) and 
—— reade it as they doe ſing it : here any one can not the 
der, aud giue tune, his next fellow beneath is to helpe him, and take his 
the tune. place. | | 

By this they will all learn co giue the tunes ſweetly, which 

isa thing very commendable; and alſo it will help both rea · 

ding. voice and audacitie in the younger... . | 

Spend. Bur theſe intermiſſions at nine and three, may be 
offenfiue + they who know not the manner of them, may re- 

ptoche the ſchoole, thinking that they do nothing but play. 
. Phil, Wee are ſo muchas may be in all things to auoid 
dt ** offence: but when by long cuſtome the order is once made 
fue.  Knowne,it will be no more offenſiue then it is at 9 
| 1 
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ſter, or then it is at noone and night; ſo that it be done in a 
decent manner. | F 
The. benefits of ſuch intermiſſions will be found very zenefes of intcr- 
great, and to prevent many: inconuenience. * miſdlons. 
1 By this meanes neither Maſters nor Schollers ſhall bee * Nene Ae. 


euer · tolled, but haue fic times of refreſhing. For there is — 5 
none (no not almoſt of the leaſt)but being vſed to it a while, be lea will 
they will fie very well ew — for two houres'roge- ſoone learne to 
ther, or two houres and a halfe; without any wearineflc or H imo boures 
neceſſitie, obſetuing duely thoſe tunes. at et 24. 

2; By chis meanes alſo the: Schollers may be kept euer in 2 xept ever in 
their places, and hard to their labours, without that running their places at 


out to the Campo ſ as they tenme it) at ſchoole times, and Schools time. 
the manifold diſorde ri cheteotꝭ as wanchirig and ſtriuing for 
the clubbe, andloyterng chen in the fields, fore hindred 


tha they cannot g oe acalk-- 2 afs.3, ' 
Bur erehy all ng haue their free bberryindue time; and 
. 
minds dravyne N nor che day at ſchoole ae begun 
times: except n ſome vrgent nect ſſity/ to be ſignified to ted von has 
the Maſter or Vſhet ; and ſo. lraue to begotten priuately, to occaſoni beſder. 
returne preſently againe: and alſo in thoſecaſes to loſe their 
places for that day, vnleſſe the caſe he pptoued very neceſſa · 
ry and ſureʒto the end to cut off. dceafions from ſuch as will 
pretend necefficies. If any one be caught abuſing his Maſter 
or his liberty, without neceſſity only, vpbn dt ſire of idleueſſe 
or play, he is to be cortect y, for enſamnple. B this 
meanes you ſhall bring them to that order andobedience ij 
a ſhore time, as they will not think of firring all the daꝝ, but 
at their times appointed, or ypog very vtgent — N 
traordins neceſſity, „ Doorn: to 3:51, Hot zugt on Wis 7 

3 Beſides theſe benefics,;{this will alfo ging fo Pre ine 
much time cuery day, 35 is loſt in thoſe interimiſrons'; — a 
becauſe there is no daꝝ bu they will all lobke: A Lainkuch Ee 


boycs,wbo, vſt tp watt ſor the club, and watch theie times; 
theſe will be ſyr mom. much moreahen that. Befides — 


» 
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r 
they will if they can, be away at Lectures, and 
erciſes: and like wiſe ＋ exceedingly — the Ma. 
ſer in a tre oe four ſomes corre har baſe 
neſſe ſocuer he be about. 
Spend. T have beenwell quand et diſorders 
of the C yexed with many atime : I ſhall be 
moſt glad, if I may thus reforme them, and finde theſe bene- 
rap woes But what ſay you fortheir recreations? 
Let me alſo — in them : for I ſee that 
, . ſpeciall regard to be kept 
thereo 
Phil. LR their recreations as wellloo- 


way perceiue d 
— pl Yo by 


| cording — of the plkte. 
ro opportunitie of the That allo to 
by ſome Verſes, made by the Victors, — * 
— ꝛand then onely, whenthere th beene alre 
22 a fy ee 4 7 ec the 


Before breaking -' Beforetheir garden beanie og 
vp to play, to chim a Theamets ſome verſes of, ex tempore, in the 
make verſes ex bigbeſt fournies, after they they haue beene f6r a time exerciſed 
3 therein: or if time permit, Torvetichero cap'yerſes, 
An 3 prouoke them the moſt, and 
The — to have moſſ variety of good verſes, is, to appoint ſome one 
of capping verſes ot t of the beſt, vo nge their fellowes to come one 
2 and euer as any ono but ſticketh or miſſeth in 
che other to tell him. mother to come in his 


zeneſe cap- per lor term . icitie, me- 
ping verſes. — moty, right pronunciation, to with Rore hori- 
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ties for Poetry, and the like; ſo as that they may be very cun. 
ning in their Poets by it. 

Thereſore it may alſo be vſed in regard of the benefits at 
ſome other fit mes beſides, in ſtead of ſome other exami- 
nation. 

Hee that brings the moſt ſweet verſes, out of Oxid and The greatef 
Virgilor Cato amongſt the yongeſt, and ſo out of other moſt commendation 
approued Poers, is to haue euer the greateſt commendati- * *{e: 
ons. . 

Abſurd Verſes, ſuch as moſt are of thoſe called Carmine 
Pronerbialia,are to be hiſſed forth: Namely, thoſe which 
are termed verſus Leonins, As that firſt verſe, 

Si canis ex hilla religatur moradet in illa. 

And ſo all other of the ſame mould. Though euen a- 
mongſ thoſe of chat book there are ſome tolerable yerſes, if 
good choice be made, 

This exerciſe may well goe before play: ſor it is nothing 
but a pleaſant ſchoole- recreation, and will exccedingly whet 
on the ſchollers to an ingenuous contention. 

All recreations and ſports of Schollers, would be meet for Manner of their 
Gentlemen. Clowniſh ſports, or — yet playing for recreation. 
money, are no way to be admitted. 

The recreations of the ſtudious are as well to be looked be recreation: 
vnto, as the ſtudy of the reft: That none take hurt by his flu Ahe f udious to 
die, either for minde or body, or any way elſe. be regarded. 

Yet here of the other ſide, very great care is to Be had, in ouermucb ploy 
the moderating of their recreation. For ſchooles, generally, io be carefully 
doe not take more hinderance by any one thing, then by o- . 
uer · often leane to play. Expetience teacheth, that this draw- 
eth their mindes vtterly away from their bookes, thee they 
cannot take paines, for longing after play, and talking oft; 
as alſo qeuiſing meanes to procure others to get leaue to 
play: ſo that ordinarily whe they are but in hope thereof, 
they will doe things very negligently ; and after the moſt 
play, they are euetmore farre the worſt, 

And contrarily, when they are moſt holden to it, without 
looking for any play, in ſuch a coutſe, as wherein they yy 
take 
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take delight, and goe on with eaſe; then will they doe farre 
the bei, without any danger of raking hurt thetebyzſor that 
then their learning is for moſt part as a play to them who 
are ingenuous. 

Therefore Maſters are to vſe great wiſdemein auoiding 
this, and anſwering with mildneſſe, all rhoſe who ate euet 
importunate im asking leaue. 

And wheress ſuch ſuitets are wont to be inſtant thus: 
That the Schollers will learne the bettet after; we may ſay 
truely, that they will learne far the worſe after. Alſo, where- 
as they think chat they do them good; they doc both them, 
their friends and the le very great hutt, for the reaſons 
mentioned, It is continuall applying which brings learning, 
and the credit of a ſchoole. And for this cauſe it were not a- 
miſſe, not inconuenient (neither for the ſchoole, not the Ma- 
ſer himſelſe who hath a regard of the — of his ſchol- 
lers) ifin ſachplaces where both M os Nr — 
hindred hereby, that there were ſome ſtatute for the helpe 
of the Maſtcr, that he could not giue leaue of himſelfe a- 
boue once in the weeke, without conſent of the Miniſter, 
or ſome man of authority in the towne ; vnleſſe very ſel- 
dome, and ynto ſome chiefe parties to be yeelded vnto of 
neceſſity, in regard of ſome ſpeciall dignity or deſert. 

Spend. Many Maſters would count this a bondage. 

Phil. They ſhould yer finde it a proficable — and 
which would bring no ſmall freedom and comfort to them · 
ſclues, or benefit and credit to their ſchooles in che end. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP, XXXI. 


Inconuenience growing by diuerſitie of teaching, 
and of Grammars. 


Spoud. 


of divers courſes in teaching? do you not take them diverſity of 
to be very inconuenient? — — 
Phil, Yes indeed: for by this meanes the younger hg 
ſchollers comming at new ſchooles, er ynder new Maſters, 
are new to begin; or are hindered, and do loſe much time, 
when they muſt after a ſort begin againe. Many of great to» 
wardneſſe and hope are thought to haue nothing in them, 
becauſe they ate not acquainted with the new courſes. 
Alſo their former Maftersare diſcredited , which happely 
had taken the beſt and moſt profitable paines with them: 
the children are vtterly or very much diſcouraged, Beſides 
that many — * ate extremely ignorant, and inſuf- 
ficient, not knowing any good courſe of teaching at all. 
Spond. But how might theſe be helped? 
Phil. Only thus: The beft courſes being once found out u helped. 
by ſearch, conference, and tryall, with directions and belpes 
for the practice thereof, and the ſame yniuerſally recciued, 
or at leaſt knowne; theſe inconueniences ſhould be for moſt 
part prevented, and both Maſters and Schollers goe on with 
cheerefulneſſe in euery place. In the meane time this is the 
ſafeſt eoutſe; To make them perfect in our ordinaric Gram- 
mor, by the vſe whereof alone ſo many excellent Schollers 
haue beene: then they ſhall be ſure to goe forward in auy 
ſchoole or courſe, and to be well liked by euery one. ; 


B. what thinke you of diuerſities of Grammars, and Inconuenience by 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXXII. 


Euils by ordinarie abſence of 
9 — 


Spoud. 


Lthough I haue beene troubled by that diuerſi- 
tie, yet. much more by the abſence of many of my 
Schollers, when ſome of them are away, twoor 

- three dayes ina weeke, and ſometimes ya 
moneth together, or almoſt a quarter of a yeere, as inthe 
harueſt time, and it may be they haue no bookes neither; 
and yet the Parents will expect, that they ſhould proſit as 
muchas fey were there daily, and as if chey had all neceſ. 

es. 

Alſo they wil be ready to raile ypon me that their children 
doe no good: whereby both my ſelfe and my ſchoole are 
much traduced; when the fault is wholly in themſelues or 
principally, neither can I tell how to helpe it. 

Phil. I know this to be a common grieuance. The beſt 
way to redreſſe it, is this, ſo farre as I know : 

1 Parents are to be admoniſhed, either to keepe their 
children to ſchoole daily, or to keepe them away comtinual- 
ly. For by ſuch abſence, dry thr be but now and then, the 
mindes of the beſt and moſt ſtudious will be much drawne 


away, orthey diſcouraged, and made ynable to goe with 
their fellowes. 

Other their fellowes alſo , are often much hindred for 
chem; Schoolesand Maſters diſcredited by them : Befides 
that in their abſence they commonly learne much ouill; 
_ chiefly ſtubbornneſſe to corrupt themſelues and o- 

thers. 


There- 
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Therefore this would bee looked vnto, ſpecially to be a- 
uoided ſo much as may be: And order to be taken by the 

uernours and ders of Schooles, that all ſuch ſhould 
be fone home againe, who are kept away aboue a certaine 
number of dayes; as thirteene in a Quarter (as the ſlatute is 
in ſome Schooles)or a like number: vnleſſe in caſe of ſick- 
neſſe, or ſuch neceſſary occaſion to be approued by the 
Maſter or ouetſeers. 

Thoſe moſt ſeldome abſences, to be puniſhed by loſſe of 
their places, and correction too, if the fault be found to be 
any way in themſclues; or at leaſt to fit ſtil on the play- 
daies to learne, when their fellowes play, to recouer that 
time againe, and to make them more carefull ro come; or 
by Ae meanes together, This will make the Parents to 
amend it. 


CHAP. XXXIII. 


Diſcauragements of Scboolemaſters by 
vmhanbfulueſſe of Parents, 


Spend, 


His is good counſell, if I could get our ouerſeers 

to put it in execution; I my ſelfe will trie what 1 
, can doe to redreſſe it by theſe helpes : Vet there is 
one other diſcouragement, whereby I haue beene 
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How redreſſed, 


very much troubled in my ſelfe, many times; that is, the Diſcouragement 
great vnthankfulneſſe that I finde, and haue ever found in J See. 


maſler, by vn- 


many whoſe children I haus had; That fome, if they thinke thanke/ulneſſt 
they haue any little priviledge by the place, they will not / > ents, 


ſo much as giue me thanks for all my labours, nor (it may 
be)afford me a good word, though their children do neuer 
ſo. well yader me. 

* Y: Others 


Thankes to bee 
expected at 
Gods bands, 
Rent dies a- 
ga nſt diſcau- 


ragement $ by 


Diſcourtgewent: on- 
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Ochers who haue no priviledge in the place, will giue lit- 
tle or nothiug, in regard of my paines, or to my meete 
maintenance; according to my place, to incourage mee to 
take paines: and — they will run behind witch te two 
or three Quarters, and then they will ſecke ſome occafion to 
take away cheir children, to ſet them to other Schooles, fin · 
ding ſome quarxrell that their children did not profit, or 
the like; and thus not onely defraud me oſmy due, but alſo 
raiſe ſuch ſlandert againſi me, for the recomptuce of all my 

Aines. — 
a Phil. We muſt looke for thankes, and the rewards of out 
labours from God,where the world is vmhanltefull. But for 
the belpe of this, my aduico is. thatfieft we labour to bee 
faichfwl in our ene en courſes and kindes chiefly 


to make our Schollers good Grammarians : and when wet 


vnthanhyulneſſe may be bold to cauſe them who are of abilitie to pay accot- 


of Parents. 


dingly in ſome ſort, for the inftru 
we performe to them in thoſe i whom they are to fue af- 
ter their time) and alſo to the Church and Common- 
wealth, And if God do bleſſe vs, that our Schollers profit in- 
deede, we ſhall in time haue Schollers enow;ſych as will be 


willing to pay welktiow baſely fotuer learfig be eſtcemed 
of. ne d Miran Mer 


Moreouer, to 2 ſuch ſhifting and detraction, it 
is wiſedome euer to call for our due at the Quarters endʒand 
to ſee that our cariageand gautrument be ſuch in 
45 that we may Rand inthe faceof any ſueh ynthanke 
tractour. Alſo, that gon oor labours, e- 
uer auſwer for va which following but theſe directions, we 
may certainely enpec t. 

Finally, chat in our places we labour to ſerue the Lord 
fairchfully: and then wee nuy be ſure to recelur the full te- 


Qion of their children They 


ce, 


ward of all our labour j from H; let meh, sI faidbene- 
wer ſo vnchankefull. din | 18 | 
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CHAP, XXX 1111. 


| What Children are io be kept to 


learning. 


Spoud. 


Ir, if I ſhould not take heart and courage to ſet to m 
calling afreſh , I were much to be blamed, hauiog all 
my doubts thus anſwered, and being thus heartened 
in eucry part. But yet, that Imay both returne vnto 
it cheerefully; and alſo goe ſorwyard, and continue happil 
to the 55 Lptay you let me baue your iudgement in theſe 
to points: 5 5 
1. What, children you would haue ſer to learning, and 
incouraged to go on in the ſame. 
2. Which, yon would haue ſent to the Vniuerſity, and 


Wausliffed., 


trial ſhall be found the fitteſt amongſt a mans children, to 


be Wphed vnto learning; as being the meeteſt to be offered 
to God in a moxe ſpeciall manner, to the publike ſervice of 
his Chur 4 7 AAS A 5 | | 


And lo thoſe onely of them, tobe incouraged to goe 
on in the ſame, whara you find moſt ingenious, and eſpe- 
cially whom you perceſue to loue learning the beſt; which 
alſo dg qrienſſ e large hy their painefulneſſe and delight 
in thei es. The teſt to be — fo farre as may be con- 
ueniemly, for trades, or ſome orhet calling, or to be remo- 
ued ſpeedily. 


2+ Totheſecond I anſwer : chat ſuch onely ſhould be 2. bat Sc al. 
ſent ts the rr ptoue moſt ingenious and to- lers to be ſent 


to the Uniut!re 


wardly , and who, in a loue of learning, will begin to take 
TY 3 paines 


Neo nov vich #7 
wy. * g boch the theſe 1 hall er you what bold. hat 5:00. 
To the Britt ale 664 —— good time of — tobeſects 
earning. * 
Moſt apt and of 
greateſt hope 


Wot $ chollers to be ſent 
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paines of themſelues, hauing attained in ſome ſort the for- 
mer parts of learning — — good Grammarians at leaſt, 
te an 


Inge uuns and 


lowers of lear- 
ning. 


Good Gramma- 


riam. 
Of diſcretien. 


None to be ſent 
tothe Vniu si ſi. 
ties, before 15. 


yeeres of age 
at leaſſ. . 


teene yeetes old at leaſiʒ for theſe reaſons ſpeciall 
others: *. 5 Pants 


309 to the Painerſitie r. 


able to vnderſtand, ſpeake Latine int good ſort. 

2 Such as haue good diſcretion how to gouerne them- 
ſelues there, and to moderate their expenſes; which is ſel- 
dome times before 15. yeeres of age : which is alſo the 
8 age admitted by the ſtatutes of the Vniuerſity, as 
Itake it. | 

Some of chiefe note for learning and gouernement, 
and of long experience in the Vniuerſitie ( as namely, 
ſome worthy heads of Colledges) would haue none.ſent 
nor admitted intothe Vn e, before they be full 


4 


1 Becauſe, before that time, they will 
quire more bodily then can be there afforded. 

2. The Vniuerſitle ſtatute forbiddeth to admit any vn- 
der this age. | | 5 

3 Becauſe that dally experience doth teach how in- 
conuenient it is in divers reſpectt. 

Finally, all generally of whom ] can heare in the Vniuer- 
ſitie, do aſſent hereunto. Many would haue them 17, or 
18. yeeres old befote; becauſe then commonly they h 
. to ſticke to their ſtudies and to gouerne them- 
elues. | | | 

$ I. do much approve their judgement. I would 
Wh oro good Schollers , before rhe to the Vnluer- 
fitiez and namely ſound Crammarians, that the Tutats 


1e 


need not to be troubled with teaching them to makeor to 


conſttue Latine; but that they fot ward in Logick 
or other ſtudies meet for the Vni es. Far ſuch a Schal. 
ler as is able to vnderſtand well whathe'reades | 6r What is 
read vnto him there (I meane in regatd of che Latine) ſhall 
do more good in a yeete, then a weake Schollet ſhall do 
in two or three; chiefely, if he haue diſcretion to gouerne 
himſelfe, and abide cloſe ro his booke. | | 
For when as the Scholler is faine to turne his N 
a . Le. 7 or 


4 
s © © 
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for every word, or hearing a LeQure tead, doth come away 
as he went; vnleſſe he be placed vndet a moft paineſull Tu- 
tor, how is it poſſible that he ſhould profit any thing, in 
reſpect of him who goeth a good Scholler thither? How 
many euils do come ypon the ſending of Schollers ſo raw- 
ly chither, both Vniuetſity and Countrey doe fully know 
and rue. 

Now you haue ſo lovingly and fully anſwered me in e- 
uery doubt, and ſo largely laid open your minde vnto mee, 
as indeede I cannot deſire any more of you: Onely let me 
tell you this, that the points are ſo many, as I feart that 1 
ſhall neuer be able to put them in practice. te 

Phil, You may make triall of all, orthe moſt likely of 
them; and conſtantly praftiſe thoſe which you find moſt 
profitable: the ſhorter that you can be in every thing, the 

tter ſhall you doʒ ſo that all be done with vnderſtanding, 
. as I ſaid before. 

Spend. Itruſt you wil giue mea copie of them: for o- 
therwiſe I ſhall neuer be able to remember them; beſides 
that they will require to be oft read ouer and ouer , vntill I 
ſhall grow perfect in them. I do not doubt, but you haue 
ſer them downe. 

' Phil: Thavezthough as yet very imperſectly, for lacke of 
meete leaſure. Such as I haue, I ſhall impart (ſeeing your 
earneſt defire to doe good) and more as God ſhall adde 
more helpe and experience by your ſelſe, and by others. 


What Scholler: to be (ene 309 to the O ninerſitiec. 


To prafliſe the 
moſt profitable. 


— 
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CHAP. XXXV. 
A briefe rehearſal of the chiefe points and belpes 
mentioned in this booke, | 


Spoud. 

Ow much ſhall you make me more indebted, by 

that fauour, aboue all your other kindneſſe hi- 

cherto! Vet in the meane time before we depart, 

| , to the end to helpe my weake memory, and to 

cauſe me to go on more cheerefully, let me requeſt onely 

| theſe two things of you further: 

A brie/e rebear- 1 To repearte the principall heads of thoſe things which 


ſall of le chiefe ſhould be as ĩt were in the Mafters remembrance alwayes, | 


ints mio ; j i 
= in this book. *© be continually put in practice. 


Are'carſallyf 2. To ſet medowne a ſhort Catalog ol the bookes 
the bookes and and helpes which you haue mentioned belonging hereun- 
belpes mentis- to, for the better accomplifhing of all theſe ſeucrall parts of 
ved. learning. * 
Phil. For thoſe principall heads, th moſt of them 
were named in the obſeruations; yet fith ſuch linle briefes 
do much belpe memory , I will rehearſe them ſo neere as 
Ican, | 
Theſe were of the chiefe : 
had a wr 1 Tocauſeallto be done with vnderſtanding. 
beads of _ 2 Tocutoff all needlefſe matters, ſo much as may be, 
ns be den and paſſe by that which is voprofitable. 
euer in memory, 3 To note all hard and new words : to obſerue matter 
tobe put in pra- and phraſe carefully, 
dice by the 4 To learne and keepe all things moſt perfectly, as 
— - P 


To haue few fourmes, | 

6 Todiſcourage none, but to draw on all by adefue 
commendation. 

7 To ſtirre yp to emulation of adverſaries, and to vſe all 
good policy for one to prouoke another. 8. Con- 


6 - 22 * —— 
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8 Continuall examining — is the life of all) and 
chieſely poſing of the moſt negligent. 

9 Right pronunciation. 

10 Some exerciſe of memory daily. 

11 To haue the beſt patternes for euery thing; and to do 
all by imitation. 

12 The Maſter to ſtirre vp both himſelfe and his Schol- 
lets to continuall cheerefulnefle. 

13 Conſtancy in order. 

Theſe were generally premiſed. To theſe we may adde; 

14 To get an Idea or ſhort ſumme and generall notation 
of euery Treatiſe or Chapter. 

15 To parallel all by examples, or to giue like exam- 
ples for each thing, and where they haue learned them. 

16 To ſee that they haue continually all neceſſaries. 

17 To countenance and preferre the beſt, to be markes 
for the teſt to aime at, and that all may be incouraged by 
their example. 

18 Maintaining authority, by carefull execution of iu- 
Rice in rewards — umſhnients, with demonfiration of 
loue, faithfulneſſe and painefulnefſe in our place, with gra- 
uitic; working by all meanes a loue of learning iu the Schol- 
lers, and a ſtrift who ſhall excell moſt therein, of a conſci- 
ence to do moſt honour and ſetuice vnto the Lord, both 
preſently, and chiefely in time to come. 

19 In a word Seruing the Lord with conſtant cheere- 
fulaeſſo, in the beſt courſes which he ſhall make knowne 
ynto vs, we ſhall yndoubredly ſee his bleſſings, according 
to our hearts, 


M. Aitzam hath theſe Reps to learning: Firſt, Aptneſſe of aer Arm 
nature: Secondly, Loue of learning: Thirdly, Diligence in "is (eps to lear- 
tight order: Fourthly , Conſtancy with pleaſant moderati- ng. 


on : Fiftly, Alwayes to le arne of the moſt learned pointing 
and aiming at the beſt, to match or go beyond them. 


Philip Melanchton alſo, in his Preface before Heſd, ad- Philip M-- 
uiſeth after this manner; To ſtriue to make Schollers ex- lanchtot s di- 
ceeding cunning in euery Authour which they reade, To rech-. 

Y 


do 


Special heads 311 tobeener kept in memory of Teachers, 
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do this by oft reading and conſtruing ouer their Authors; 
cauſing them to note euery thing worthy obſeruation, with 
ſome matke, co run ofter ouer thoſe: not regatdiſig how 
many the Authours are, but how exactly they learnethem; 
chiefely all cheir ſentences and ſpeciall phraſes , that the 
ſpeech of the children may euer ſauor of them: for thus hee 
ſaith; Y7 qui g. author optimns, ita ſapiſſimò relegendus ad imi- 
tationem: And that thereby they may alwayes haue ofa ſud- 
den a patterne or preſident in their minde,whereunto to run, 
as the Painter hath, And ſo much for the chiefe points: 
for the ſcuerall bookes and helpes, I referre you rather to 
the ſeuerall Chapters; where you may ſoone ſee them toge» 
ther, as you ſhall haue occaſionto vſe them for their ſeuerall 
purpoſes, 

Spoud. But it is a great charge to poore men, to prouide 
ſo niavy bookes as may ſeeme neceſſaty. By 

Phil. It is true indeede; yet one yeere gained in their 
childrens learning, will recompence abundantly all charge 
in bookes which they ſhall neede: and much more, if b 
them they ſhall gaine ſundry yeeres, and be furniſhed wit 
all Kind of excellent learning meet for their yecres ; which 
without the beſt bookes, it is no more likely to do, then for: 
any to proue exquiſite in other trades and — without. 
the moſt fine inſtruments ſeruing thereunmto. 

And this one certaine affurance of the obtaining this 
treaſure of learning, by following the right meanes and 
courſes , may n all labour and charges whatſo- 
euer can be ſutmiſed, for attaining of the ſame. 

Spend. Sir, I reſt fully ſatisfied; prayſing the Lord, and 
acknowledging my perpetuall debt for this our conference, 

Phil. Let vs giue God all the glory;to whom of due it ap- 

ertaines: andlet vs ever ĩntreate him, that as he hath thus 
— ſo he will perfect his one worke or the euerla- 
ſting praiſe of his one name, and the perpetuall good of 
l his people, vntill Chriſt Teſus ſhall come. A, ys xVew 


Min Ts Ow tia, 


THE SEVERALL 
CHAPTER'S" WI TH:THE 


— Contents of them. 


Cuap. W 8 


1 7 Diſcouiſe berweene- two Schocknafiers 
8 VN concerning their function: in the end deter- 
NI £2 mining a conference about the beſt way of 
97 CY ne e 8 
1 LN Fu >. iid; 2 [2,94 
” Hereintheſe e particulars: 
The Schoolemafters place, ordinarily , ——_ and 
thankeleſſe, 
They who haue felt the eulls of fabouring without fruit, 
will neither ſpare trauell ner — — LI; 
Many honeſtrhearted and painful Sc s veterly 
diſcouraged , and living in cominuall diſcontentment, 
RE lacke of knowledge of a tight courſeof teachings: 
t few God much bleſſech in chis calhog,thoughrate. 
ore true contentment ty de ſound in this —_— , 
* followed, then in any recreation. 
The fruits of this, moſt ſweer iu the remembrance. 
' Knowledge and practice of the beſt. coutſes will much 
augment thebleſhng of our labous, and fill our hues with 
contentment. 
How the way of al good — may be made more 
caſie, then euer in former ages. 
Many wo * lye hid from the greateſt part, onely 
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A briefe rehearſall of che chiefe 3 the better en- 
for giuipg more light and 


> 1 


a Cu A P. 2 
Wies the ſcbolex ſhoyld kult be ſet roche ſchoole. 


The time as the har entrance in countrey ſchooles, at ſeuen 
or eight yeere old. 

The child of any ordinary towardlineſſe, to begin to learne 
about fiue yeere old d. Nest ind benefit of it. 


— Vedwerta begained hereby, to fie chem ſoo- 


s ought to lobour to ſeetheir childrens good ones 
their 9,10 ſoone as miy be 


ObieRions ogainf etting childreryſb-youg | to theſchoole, 
anſwered, 


— 


— — 


„Cn. J» 
3 Heng be Evglith urn 
andipdodily; to: — tter for 
the Grawmar ſchoole. 


Herein theſu chings handled; 

The inconueniences ofhauing he Grammar Schooles trou- 
bled with teac hang H.. G. ; 

How this mi ight be remedied by ſome other ſhookesi in each 
towne for that purpoſe. 
The redreſle hercof to be ſought, 

To be borne with patieuee, here it cannot be Aided, and 
the burden of it to be made ſo light as may be. 

The firſt entt ing of children be looked xo Hieedily, 

To teach to reade welſ a matter of good commendation, 

Griefe and diſcredit to the Schoolemaſter for want of this, 

To teach to call and pronounce cach letter rights 


How 
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How to know their letters the ſooneſt, 

To ſpell, and take 8 d light therem. 

Some of the hardeſt ſyllables and words ſer downe, forthe 
practiſing ehildreo'in ſpelling of them to help by them to 
ſpell any other ſpeedily, & for writing true orthography. 

Of ioyning ſyllables together. 

Bookes to befirftJearned of children, 

In = ag children well applyed, may learne to reade 
Engliſh. 

Dividing and diſtinguiſhing ſyllables. 

The vleafanceſ way to ow. little ones, to pronounce 
their letters, and to ſpeiſ heſdre they know a letter; and 
how to doe it. | 

Any one who can teade, may thus enter children, if they will 
follow the directions; and fo a poore body make an ho- 
neft Hung of ir, and free the Grammar ſchooles. 

Complaints for children forgetting to reade Engliſh, when 
they firſt enter into Lane and howto avoid them. 

The iuft complaint of want of care in our ſchooles, for pro- 
ceeding in our one tongue, as in the Latine or Greeke; 
wheress our chiefe care ſhould befor out own language: 
and reaſons for it. 1147 48 h 

How ſchollersmay increaſe continuully, as faft in out owne 


a_ in the Latine. 
e chiefe fault of children going backe in Engliſh, when 
they begints lewne Late, is jn the Parents. 
An ordinsrie fault, that ſcholſert ure to ſeche in matters of 
common numbers; and how to redreſſe it. 


CuaP, 4 


3 the Mater may dire& his ſchollers to 
, though himſelfe be no good pen-· man. 


MF writi 
write 


Herein theſe particulars: 
Faire writing, a great benefit and ornament to ſchovles, 
The opinion is fond, that a good ſcholler cannot be a tzood 


4 1 


The 
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The trouble of Schoolemaſters,for want of this skill to teach 
their ſchollers how to write. 

Whenthe ſchollers ſhiould begin co write. 

To haue all neceffaries thereumo, and bookes kept faite. 

Each to learne to małe his one pen, and how, 

Holding the pen, and — it lightly. 

In Read of ſetting copies, to haue little N fafte- 
ned to tbe tops of their bookes; and thoſe of the heſt 
which can be p — 4 WH 

Manner of their copy-bookes and copies. 

Inconuenience of Glowing divers hands. 

Euils of the want of ſuch copic-bookes, 

Faire writing to be practiſed by all the ſchollers once every 
da 

Generall rule in — make all like the copie. 

How to keepe euen compaſſ 0 in yricing , not Ouer- high, 
nor too low] ! ooh 


Beneũt of ruliog-pensfor tach, and what ones. 
ee of ey young beginners to be ruled with eroſſe 


The compaſſo in brestveſſe and Seele of the e. 
Ioyning the letters in writing. 21 
— Graight without lines. 
Speciall ſurtherances for che firſt encerert,when theycamnor 
frame any letter. 
Leiſurely drawing the Jeers as the —_— 4 4 * 
To obſerve ornaments of writing 
To make all — lewersmoſtpleine, - 
Miſchiefes of getting a bad band firſt. 
What the Maſter is to doe, to the end that he may learneto 
n_ his _—_ 5 —_— te ables 
To walk atwongthe ſchollerscoſecthat their, 
direRtions,and to markea)l faules in wri 4 
This skill is to be — to auckd the euils y wandring 
3 * 1 8 471 74 
Fcrinepers * Grammar Schools, what ) <6 
The ſumme of the principall ditections for writing, 149 he 
eller in memory. Cuar, 
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CnaAP. 5. 


Op = generall obſeruations to be knowne of School. 

maſters, and praRtiſed carefully; chiefly in all Gram- 

mar learning, 

x That ſchollers be taughe to doe all things with vnder- 
Banding, and to haue a generall knowledge of the mat- 
ter before. 

To doe all things by reaſon with vnderſtanding, brings al- 
moſt double learning, befides eaſe and delight. 

Reading without vnderſtanding, is a neglect of lear- 


nin 
Triall of difference betweene learning with vnderſtanding 
and without. 
Verſes of Horace to this end, warthy to be written in letters 
of gold, to be imprinted in the memories of all. 
How ſome Writers haue ſo farte gone beyond others in 
— — their ripenefle and vnderſtanding. 
How to teach all to be done by vnderſtanding. 
2 To leame onely ſuch things as whereof chey may haue 
good and perpetuall vſe. 
3 To note all hard words or matters worthy of obſeruati- 
on, and the manner of marking them. 
To learne all things ſo perfectly, as the former may be in 
flead of a Schoolemaſter to the latter. 
5 That the whole ſchoole be diuided into ſo few fourmes, 
as may be ; with reaſons for the ſame, 
6 To haue a great care that none be diſcouraged, but all to 
be prouoked by emulation, and defire of praiſe. 
A ſentence of Tally to this purpoſe worthy to be euer be- 
fore the Maſters eye. 
Strift for victories the moſt commendable play, and a chiefe 
meanes to make the ſchoole Ludus Literarins. 
7 Each to haue his aduerſarie : and they to be ſo matched 
and placed as all may be done by _—_ ſtrift. Ny 
0 
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8 To vſe euer to examine the moſt negligent. 

9 Continuall care of pronouncing. 

10 To haue ſome exerciſe af memory daily, for making 
excellent memories. 

11 To haue the beſt patternes of all ſorts thut cin be got- 
ten. 

12 The Maſters to incourage chemſclue and their ſchollers 
conrinually, - 

13 Conſtancie in good orders, with continuall demon- 
ration of loue, to doe all for the greateſt good of the 
Schollers, 


CHAP. 6. 


Ow to make children perfect in the Aeredence, | 

vreinthefe particulars; * 1:9 

The vſuall manner learning to reade the Accedence, 

hon — 2 manner of getting the Accedence without 

e. 

The beſt meanes, for learning to reade the Actedence. 

Generell rule in letrhing without boce, or getting what- 
ſoeuer ſeemeth hard: To take but a little it a dime. 

To cauſe them firſt to vnderſtand their lectures, and how. 

Admonition to Maſters, deſirous to do good; To be as the 
Nurſes with little children, 

— how to eee to endierfiand by hewing 

meaning, and by a 
In — at — of . en labour would 
owed to make young Schollers yety perſett: 4 * 

in — kinde of 

How to be moſt ſptedil & in the Verbs; which area 
meane foundation, — the greateſt ltic 


No paines can be tos great in Nounes and Verbes, vntill 
they be exceeding perſect. 


Two generall obſerustions in the Engliſh ruler : what 


parts 
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arts of the Engliſh rules, to be made moſt perfect in. 
Helpe for examination of the Accedence: vid. The que- 
ſions of the Accedenee, called the Poaſing of the Eng- 
liſh parts, Other needfull queſtions adioyned to the end 
of the ſame, 


— — — — 4 — 


CHay. 7; 


HY: to make Schollers perſect in the Grammar. 

Wuat is done ordinarily in ſchooles in teaching 
Grammar. 

Whar things are requiſite in learning Grammar, 

How to get the Grammar with moſt eaſe and fruit. 

Bene fit of Lilies rules conſtrued. 

Learning the rules without booke. 

Conſttuing the rules without booke. 

How ta doe where leiſure h wantin 

How to examinꝭ ſuus to me your ſcholler to anſwer any 
queſtion of his Grammar; with an example thereof. 

To appoſe onely- in Engliſh, where children are too weake 
to anſwer in Latine. 

Examining in the Latine Nounes and Verbes, 

Examining the ya, and helpes thereunto. 

Repeating Titles and Margents, or the beginning of the 
rules, in a continued ſpecch, to keepe the rules perfeRly, 

Helpe for hearing part in ſtraights of time. 

Helpes for further vnderſtanding the rules. 

The ſumme of all, wherein chiefe care would be had. 

A perfect ſaying every rule, not ſo abſolutely neceſſarie. 

To turne to each hard rule in parſiog, # helpe co make 
Schollers perfect in the Grammar. 

Grammat to be made as a Dictionary to the Schollers, 


Cu Ar. 


rm III IIS 
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CAP., 8. 


E conſtruction, or of conſtruing Authors, how-to 
make all the way thereof moſt eaſie and plaine. 

Herein theſe particulars : 

Things ſeeming difficult in conſtruction. 

The ordinatie toile of Maſters about giuing lectures, and 
making their ſchollers able to conſtrue, 

DIR in taking Lectures, in proprietie of words and 
ſenſe. | 

Grieſe of the Maſters for their Schollers forgetting that 
which they haus learned. 

The way of — moſt plaine, by practice of the Rule 
of conſtruing, and of Grammacicall tranſlations. 

The rule of conſtruing vnheard of to the moſt. 

The rule ſer downe by ſundry learned Srammarianm 

The rule according as Maſter Lauch bath ſet it dowyne. 

The rule according to Craſins, - dy 

The rule ex ed more at large, though the curious 
handling of it be left to ſome others. TIN 

The ſumme of the rule briefly, ö dale 

An example of canſtruing, and of Grammaticall tranſlati- 
ons, according te the rule: wherein may be ſcene the ge- 
nerall benefits thereof, for reſolving Latioe into the 
Grammaricall order, conſtruing, parſing, making Laine, 
and trying it. 5 

The chiefertafon of che benefits. | 

Benefits of tranſlations according to the rule, ſeg 

_ more rly. | 

Things ſpecially obſerued in the tranſlations of the $chool- 
Authors. | l | TY HEY 

How ta vſe the tranſlations, ſo as to attaiae the former be- 


nefits. 
Obdections againſt the vſe of tranſlations in Schooles, an- 
ſwered. EY 
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The vſes and benefits mentioned, cannot be made of any 
other tranſlations of the Schoole- Authors, except of tho 
Grammaticall : and the reaſon of it. 

Some examples of other tranſlations, to manifeſt the truth 
hereof, 

Grammaticall tranſlations ſeparate from the Latine, cannot 
indanger any to make them Truants. 

How to preuent idleneſſe or negligence in the vſe ofthe 
tranſlations. 

Theſe no meanes to make Maſters idle, but contrarily to in- 
courage them to take all paines. 

The account to be iuſtly made of ſuch tranſlations. 

Schoole- Authors tranſlated Srammatically. 

Other bookes alſo tranſlated Grammatically for continuall 
helpes in Schooles. 

What helpes to be vſed for conſtruing higher Authors, and 
ſo for conſtruing ex tempore. 

The higher fourmes topraRiſe to go ouer ſo much as they 

. can,conſiruing ex tempore. 


— — - _— — — — 


CHAP, 9. 


O Parſing and the ſeuetall kindes thereof. How chil- 

dren may parſe of themſelues, teadily and ſurely. 

The particular branches aretheſe; 

The vſuall manner of teaching to parſe. 

The certaine direction for parſing. 

To parſe as they conſtrue, marking the laſt word. 

To obſerue carefully, where they haue learned each word, 
what example every word is like; ſo to parallel by exam- 
ples, each thing which they haue not learned in their 
rules. r 50 

An example of parſing, ſet downe at largo for the rudeſt. 

Manner of hearing Lectures amongſt the lower. 

How to know by the words what part of Speech cach 
word is. 5 I 

: Z How 
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How a child may know, ef what Coniugation any Verbe 


is. 

Much time and toyle in parſing, thorow examining each 
word by the Maſter, how helped. 

The ſureft, ſhorteſt and ſpeedieſt way of parſing, to parſe 
as reading a Lecture. 

How to helpe to prepare the children for parſing at taking 
Lectures, by ſhewing them onely the hard words, that 
they may take moſt paines in them, 

Example of marking tbe hard words among the firſt en- 
terers. 

Marking the hard words helpeth mucb, and preuenteth ma- 
ny inconueniences. » 

How to oppoſe, ſo as children may get both matter, words 
and phraſe of each Lecture, with examples of ic in the firft 
Authors: and how to make vſe of each Author, 

Parſing in the higher fourmes,and to do all in Latine. 

The ſunme of all for parſing. 


—— —— 


Cray, X. 


F making Latine. How to enter children to make 
Latine, with delight and certainty; without danger 
of falſe Latine, barbarous phraſe, or any other like incon- 
uenience, 
Particular points; 
To enter children to make Latine, a matter ordinarily ex- 
tremely difficult and full of toyle, both to Maſter and 


Scholler. ' 

The vſuall manner in Country Schooles, to enter children to 
make Latine. 

The ſhorteſt, ſureſt and eaſie way, both to Maſter and Schol- 
ler, for entring to make Latine. | 

Making firſt the Latine of their Lectures, and giving a rea- 
fon of each word. Example of it. 

Continuall conſiruing, parſing, and reading their Au- 

c | thors 
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thors out of Grammaticall tranſlations, is continuall ma- 
— pure Latine, to cauſe children to come on in it very 
aſt, | | | 

Chooſing fit ſentences out of Authors, for the children to 
make of themſelues. 

The manner of the entrance of children to write Latine, ſo 
as to profit in Engliſh, Latine, Writing faire and true, all 
ynder one labor, 

How to haue their bookes ruled to this 2 

Manner of dictating the Engliſh to Schollers, when they are 
to learne to write Latine. 

Making and ſetting downe the Latine, by the Schol lers. 

Benefit of it for certaine direction both to Maſter and 
Scholler. 

Further vſe to be made of the Latine ſo ſet downe, to make 
it fully their owne. i 

Compoſing the Latine into the order of the Author. 

Twllies e , the fitteſt booke to dictate ſentences 
out of. 

An example of the manner of dictating, and writing downe 
both Engliſh and Latine. 

Tranſlating into pure Latine, and in good compoſition of 
themſelues, trying who can come neereſt vnto Tul. 

How to pteuent ſtealing, and writing after one another. 

How to go on faſſer, and diſpatch more in making Latine. 

Tranſlating into Engliſh of themſelues after M. Atm. 
manner; and after, reading the ſame into Latine againe, 
or writing it. 

The moſt ſpeedy and profitable. way of tranſlating for 
young Schollers. 

How to tranſlate an Author into Latine, or any piece 
thereof. 

Such tranſlating onely for Schollers well grounded. 

Summe of all for making Latine. 


2 2 - CHAP, 
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CAP. 11. 


F the Artificiall order of compoſing, or placing of the 
words in proſe, according to Tuly and the pureſt - 
Latinifts.., Hercintheſeparticulars : 
Pure compoſition a matter of difficulty. 
The error of young Schollers, diſplacing ſentences, in an 
imagination of fine compoſition, 
Compoſition generally belonging to all Latine. 
Rules of compoſition , as they are ſer downe by Aacrope- 
diu, in the end of his Method of making Epiſtles, 
More exquiſite obſeruation in placing and meaſuring ſen- 
tences. | 


CAP. 12. 


Io to make Epiſtles imitating Tull, ſhort, pithy, 
H ſweete Latine and familiar, and to indite Letters to 
our friends in Engliſh accordingly. Hercin theſe things; 
Difficulcy.of making Epiſtles purely, and pithily. 
Th: ordinaty meanes of directing Schollers ro make 
Epiſtles, 
Difficulty for children, who haue no reading, to inuent ya» 
riety of matter of themſelues. 
Helpes for making Epiſtles, by reading Tullies Epiſtles, and 
imitati then. 
Making anſwers to Epiſtles. 
Examples of imitating Epiſtles, and anſwering them. 


— — — — — —— — — — 


— — ä 


CHAP, 13. 


O making Theames full of good matter, in a pure ſtile 


and with judgement, 
Here- 
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Herein theſe branches; 
The ordinary manner of direing Schollers how to enter 
to make Theames,according to Apthonins precepts, 
The inconueniences of that courſe for young Schollers; and 

chat ĩt is hard enough for many texchers. 

Difficulty in making Tneames, becauſe Schollers are not 
acquainted with * matter of them. 

The Scholler is oft beaten for his Theame, when the Ma- 
ſter rather deſerueth ir, 

To conſider the end of making Theames, 

The means to furnifh the Schollers for Theames. 

Preſidents or examples for Theames. 

Prefidents for matter, to furniſh Schollers with Rore of the 
beſt matter. 

Rewſneri Symbola,a booke meete to this purpoſe;and chiefly 
for training vp young Gentlemen, and all of chiefe ſore 
and condition. 

How to vſe Rewſner for Theames. 

An eaſie direction for Theames, to be handled according te 
the ſeuerall parts thereof. 

Imitation of Exordiums and conclufions. 

Other Authors for matter. 

Helpes for inuention of matter. 

The knowledge of the tenne grounds of Invention, the rea- 
dieſt way. 

The Art of meditation moſt profitable and eaſie for helpe 
of inuention. 

preſidems for the forme and manner af making 
Theames. 

Declamations and patternes for them. 

Declamations fit for the Vniuetſit ies, or for the principall 
Schollers in Grammar Schooles. 

Manner of writing downe Theames by Schollers of iudge- 
ment, 

Making of Theames ex temppre, a matter of great commen- 
dations,if it be done Scholler-like. 

The way to make Theames ex _— 
3 


A 
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A moſt eaſie & profitable practice, to helpto make Theames 


ex tempore. 

Where to be ſtored wich matter and words for each part of 
che Theame, 

Helpe for ſupplying words and phraſes. 

Common-place bookes, a ſingular helpe. 

Orations. 1 

Orations belong ſpecially to the Vniuerſities. 

Examples of O:arions, 

Orations ex tempore. 

Summe for Theames, 


CHAP, 14. 


F verſifying. How to enter to make verſes with de- 
light and certainty, without bodging ; and to traine 
vp Schollers to imitate and expreſſe Ouid or Jirgil, both 
their phraſe and ſtile, 
Herein theſe particulars : 
Poetry rather for ornament, then for any neceſſitie. 
There may be commendable vſe of Poetry. 
The ordinarie difficulty of Poetry, 
The folly of ſome in this kinde. 
The moſt plaine way how to enter to make verſes, without 
bodging. 
Turning the verſes of their Lectures into other verſes. 
Of contracting or drawing ſeuen or eight verſes into foure 
or fiue; and the certaine benefit of this exerciſe. 
To make verſes of any ordinarie Theame, . 
To verſiſie ex tempore. 
Helpes for verſitying. 
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CHAP», 15. 


1 manner of examining and correcting exerciſes. 
Herein theſe particulars: 
Examining exerciſes neuer to be omitted. 
Generall faults wherein ſchollers doe commonly flip, 
To reade ouer their exerciſes firſt in naturall order. 
To parallel each thing by examples. 
To — to elegancie and ſineneſſe of compoſition. 
Neuer to thinke any thing laboured enough. 
Aduerſaries to note faults in one anothers exerciſes. 
The manner of examining exerciſes by the Maſter. 
Speciall faults in the higheſt fourmes. 
e that they doe correct their exerciſes preſently. 


— — 


Cu Ap. 16. 


Rhetoricke. 
Herein theſe things: 
To anſwer any Grammar queſtion, a thing commen- 
dable. 
How to anſwer any difficult Grammar queſtion. 
Moſt of the difficulties of the ancient Claſſicall Authours, 
collected briefly by M. Srockwood. 
How to anſwer the queſtions of Rhetoricke. 
How to anſwer the queſtions of 7 /lies Offices. 


Hoo anſwer any needfull queſtion of Grammar or 


— — — — — — —— ——__—_—_—_— 
— _ 


CHAP, 17. 


F Grammaticall oppoſitions. How to diſpute ſcholler- 
like of any Grammar queſtion in good Latinc. 
Herein theſe branches: 


L 4 To 
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To vſe the helpe of Mafter Sreckwoods diſputations of 


Grammar. 

Benefits of ſuch Scholaſticall oppoſitions. 

Diſputations of morall Philoſophy belong rather to the 
Vaiuerſities. 

How theſe may be done, and how farre. 

Obiection anſwered, for diſputing out of Maſter Srock- 
wood, 

Euils of inforcing Schollers to exerciſes, with the examples 
whereof they are not acquainted firſt, 

Benefit of having the beſt pattetnes. 


ms — 


Cuar. 18. 


O pronouncing naturally and ſweetly , without yaine 

affectation. 

Here in theſe particulars: 

The excellency of pronunciation. 

Pronunciation erdinarily hard to bee attained in 
Schooles. | 

How Schollers may bee brought to pronounce ſweer- 
ly. 

Children to be trained vp to pronounce right from the firſt 
entrance. 

To vtter euery matter according to the nature of it. 

What they cannot vtter in Latine, to learne to do it firſt in 
Engliſh,then in Latine. 

To cauſe ſundry ro pronounce the very ſame ſentence in 
emulation. 

To be carefull, chiefely for pronunciation, in all Authors 
wherein perſons are fained to ſpeake. 

Poetry to be pronounced as proie, except in ſcanning. 

Further helpes in pronouncing. 

or _ in each ſentence , in what word the Emphaſie 
ieth. 

Care in pronouncing exerciſes. 


The 
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The more exquiſite knowledge and practice of pronoun- 
cing, left vnto the Vaiverficies F 1 


CAP. 19. 


O ſpeaking Latine purely and readily. 

Complain of the difficultie to traine vp ſchollers to 
ſpeake Latine. 

The generall errour, for the time when ſchollers are to be- 
gin to ſpeake Latine. 

Tolcarne to ſpeake Latine ſhould be begun from the firſt 

| entrance into conſtruction. 

The ſuteſt courſe for entring young ſchollers to ſpeake La- 


tine. 

How the Maſter himſelfe may doe it eafily before them. 

The daily practice of Grammeticall tranſlations, and chiefly 
of reading bookes of Dialogues out of Engliſh into La- 
tine, is a continuall practice of ſpeaking Latine. 

Difficulieto cauſe ſchollers ro practiſe ſpeaking Latine a- 
mongſt themſelues. 

Inconueniencies of Cuſtodes for ſpeaking Latine. 

Inconuenience of one ſcholler ſmiting another with the 
Ferula. 

The beſt meanes to hold ſchollers to ſpeaking Latine. 

How any one may by himſelfe alone, attaine to ſpeake La- 
tine in otdinarie matters. 

For them who defire to come to tipeneſſe and purity in the 
Latine tongue, Gocleniar his obſeruations of the Latine 
tongue, is of ſingular vic. 


— — — — — — — ä —— 


CHAP, 20. 


H to attaine moſt ſpeedily vnto the knowledge of 
the Greeke tongue. 
Herein theſe branches ; 


The 
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The Greeke may be gotten with farre leſſe labour then the 


Latine. 

One benefit of the perfect knowledge of the Greeke Te- 
ſtament alone, worthy all our labour to be taken in the 
Greeke. 

M. Aram, teſtimonie concerning the Greeke tongue, and 
the excellent learning contained in it. 

The way to the Greeke, the ſame with the Latine. 

How ſchollers of yaderſtanding and iudgement may take a 
ſhorter courſe. 

To vſe M. Camadens Grammar, 

Grammatica Graca pro Schola Argentinenſi per Theophi- 
lum Golium, may ſerue in ſtead of a further expoſition of 
Camden. 

To begin conſtruction with the Greeke Teſtament, and 
why. 

To ſtriue to haue the Scriptures as familiarly in the Origi- 

Hals, as the Iewes had the Hebrew. 

Thoſe who purpoſe to haue any ſmattering in the Greeke, 
to haue it in the Teſtament, and why, : 

The Teſtament compared to other Greeke Authors. 

The Teſtament a notable entrance to all other Greeke Au- 

thors. 

How Schollers may be made moſt perfect in the Greeke Te- 
ſtament. 

The ſpeedieſt way to the Greeke; To get the Radices firſt, 

The eaſieſt way, how to learne the Greeke Radices. 

How any may ſoone leatne to reade the Greeke, before they 
learne the Greeke Grammar. 

How the Nemenclator of the Greeke Primitiues might be 
made of ſingular vſe. 

Helpe for committing words to memory, 

Caueat in remembring. 

The Greeke Radices conttiued into continued ſpeeches, may 
be gotten ſooneſt of all. 

The readieſt and ſureſt way of getting the Teſiament, By a 
perfect verball tranſlation, ſeparate from the Greeke. 

How 
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How by the helpe of ſuch a tranſlation, any who haue but a 
ſmattering in the Greeke,may proceed of themſelues in 
the Teſtament, 

This cannot be ſo done by the interlineall, or having the 
Grecke and Latine together, and why, 

How ſchollers of iudgement may vſe the intetlineall. 

How to proceed in othcr Authors, 

The benefit of ſuch tranſlations of ſome ofthe pureſt Greek 
Authors. 

Parfing in Greeke. -- 

Helpes for parſing in Greeke, 

Helpes for — of the Poets. 

How to write in Greeke purely. 

How to write faire in Gtecke. 

Verfifying in Greeke. 
Summe of all for the Greeke, 


— — — —— 


Cub. 21. 


H to get moſt ſpeedily, the knowledge and vnder- 
ſtanding of the Hebrew. 
Herein theſe branches; 

The knowledge of the Hebrew may be the ſooneſt gotten, 
and why. 

Manner of learning the Grammar, and what Grammar to 
be vſed. | 

The getting the Hebrew Radices, a chiefe helpe. 

Manner of committing the Radice3 to memory. 

Examples of helping the memory in learning the Hebrew 
Radices, 

The benefit of comparing the tongues., 

The beſt Epitome for learning the Radicet. 

The way might be more compendious by the rootes redu- 
ced ro Claſſes, 

Continuall practice of perfect verball tranſlations, a ſingu- 


lar helpe. 
A 
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A Student hauing opportunitie,cannot be better imployed 
then in getting perfectly, and iwprinting the originals in 
memory. 

The Latine,Greeke and Hebrew, may be the ſooneſt gotten 
by ſuch perfect tranſlations in each tongue. 

How much, and what to learne in all things. 


— — — ———  _————— 


CHAP, 23. 


O knowledge of the grounds of Religion, and training 
vp Schollers therein. 
Herein theſe heads; 
Schollers are to be trained vp in Religion. 
Religion - — — in 8 
The Popiſh Schoolemaſters riſe vp in iudgement - 
oainſ all who neglect its M 
Teaching the Catechiſme,and when. 
Examining the Catechiſme. 
Taking notes of Sermons, 
Setting downe all the ſubſtance of the Sermons, in the 
2 PAY ding and memory 
Manner of noting, for helping ndi N 
To tranſlate the Sermon into Latine, or to reade it into La- 
tine ex tempore. 
Examining Sermons. 
Repetition or rehearſall of the Sermons. 
Benefit of ſtrict examination of Sermons. 
How the repetitionmay be done readily. 
How to d nd 19+ dey Hiſtory of the Bible, and the man- 
ner of examining it. 
Obiections anſwered, 
How to teach the ſchollers ciuilicie, 
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CHAP, 23. 


Ow to vnderſtand and remember any Morall mat- 
ter. 
Herein theſe things; | 
A principall helpe of vnderſtanding, to cauſe children te 
vnderftand and remember by queſtions, 
An example hereof. 
Helpe in priuate reading, by queſtions. 


— — 
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Cu AP. 24 


Ome things neceſſarie to be knowne, for the better 
attaining of all the parts of learning mentioned before : 

as, 

1 How the Schoolemaſter ſhould be qualified. 

Herein theſe branches; 

The Schoolemaſter ought to be ſufficient to direct his ſchol- 
lers, or tractable and willing to be directed. 

The Schoolemaſter muſt be painfull and conſtant, of con- 
ſcience to God. 

He muſt caſt off all other ſtudies at ſchoole - times. 

He mult not poaſt ouer the truſt to others. 

The Schoolemaſter muſt be of a louing diſpoſition, to in- 
courageall by praiſe and rewards, 

He ought to be a godly man, and of good carriage. 

To ſeeke to gaine,and maintaine authoritie, and how. 


— — — RR — —— — — ꝓö ƷC — m — — 2 - __ = — 
— - —— — 


CHAP. 25. 


F the Vſher and his office. 
Herein theſe particulars ; 
An Vſher neceſſatie in all-greaterSchooles; 


ont 
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Euils of lacke of an Vſher. 
The Maſter burdened with all, is, as the Husbandman ouer- 
charged with more then he can compaſſe. 
Supply by Schollers, not ſufficient. 
Sufficiencie of the Vſher. 
The Vſher to be at the Maſters command. 
To be vſed with reſpect. 
my Vſher not to meddle with correRing the higheſt ſchol- 
ers. 
The Vſher to vſe as little correction as may be, vnleſſe in | 
the Mafters abſence. | 
The Vſhers 30099 wo imployment with the younger, to 
traine them vp for the Mafter. 
To preuent all inconueniences by the Vſher, 


— ——— —_— — 


Cu AP. 26. 


Elpes in the Schoole beſides the Vſher. 
Seniours in each fourme. 
Particular help, a SubdoRor in place of the Vſher, or where 
one Vſher is not ſufficient. 
Sorting the fourmes, ſo many into a fourme as may be. 
Choiſe and matching each fourme equally, that all may fir 
as matches, 
Benefits of this election. 
This equall matching all, a chiefe meanes to make the 
Schoole Ladus Literarius. 


CHAP, 27. 


F gouernment, and of authoritie in Schooles. 
Herein theſe branches; 
Gouernment, the helpe of helpes. 
Authoritie, the top of gouernment. 
Authoritie, how to be maintained. 
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The Maſters and Vſhers to be as living lawes,to maintaine 
their Authoritie. 

Avthoritie maintained by moſt ſtrict execution of iuſtice, 
by rewards and puni . | 

Incouraging vertue, diſcouraging vice, to maintaine autho- 
rie. 

The euils of negle hereof, and of partialitie. 

Authoritie, to be maintained by a continuall demonſtration 
of conſcience, and loue to the ſchollers, 

By being Preſidents of all vertue. 

Extreme ſeueritie, and whipping,to be auoided in ſchooles ; 
andall meanes yſed co prevent it. 

Reaſons, 

Difficultie for the Mafter to moderate his paſſions often- 
times, if he ſtriue to doe good. 


CAP. 28. 


Of preferments and incouragements. 
Herein theſe particulars : 

Incouragements to be by theſe meanes; 

Often Elections. 

Countenancing and gracing the Seniours , and all the beſt 
and moft painfull. 

Putting vp into higher fourmes. 

Giuing places. 

Commending euery thing well done. 

Caueart in commending, 

Diſputation for the victorſhip. 

Premiato be giuen to the two Victors. 

Office of the Victors for their premia. 

Solemne examination to bee made once euery yeere. 

Exerciſes to be provided againſt that time. 

To keepe their daily exerciſes faire written in bookes, to 
try their profiting, by comparing with the former. 

A courſeof examination to be appointed: and the ſamefirft 

to 


— — 
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to be performed by the Maſters and Vſhers; after by o- 
thers not ſatisfied. 
All doing wellto be praiſed, the beſt ſpecially graced, 
Bencfics of this ſet ſolemne examination. 
All Parentsto haue notice before ſuch examination, 
To labour by all meanes to worke a conſcience in all the 
Schollers,to doe all of duty and loue to God, and how. 
Some excellent ſentences to be oft inculcated, to worke in 
the Schollers a loue of learning, 


* — 


Cu Ap. 29. 


F execution of iuſlice in Schooles, by puniſhments. 
Herein theſe particulars: 

To puniſh vnwillingly. 

To proceed by degrees in r 

A note which may be termed the blacke Bill, of princi- 
pall vſe, and moſt availeable in puniſhing and refor- 
ming. 

Mews of the blacke Bill, to depriue all chiefe offenders of 
the benefit of play-dayes. 

To cauſe all ſuch to know aforchand , what to looke 
for. A 

To view the fourmes before play, and to ſeparate all the diſ- 
obedient and vnworthy, to be left to their taskes. 

Care that their taskes be ſtrictly exadted. 

Notorious offenders, or ſtubborne boyes, to fit ſo many 
dayes, vntill that they ſhew good tokens of amend- 
ments 

Benefit of this puniſhment, ſtrictly obſerued, and why. 

Correction with rodde to be vſed more ſeldome, and chiefly 
for terrour. . 

Caueats in correcting. 

Manner of correRing the ſtubborne, and ynbroken, 

Not to ſuffer any to goe away in their flubbornneſſe. 

To be wary to auoid all ſmiting ox hurting the childrens 

aueat 
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Eauear of threatning» 

That the Maſter doe not abaſe hinaſelfe, to ſtruggle with 
#ny ſtubborne boy. 

To auoid all furious anger and chafing. 

How correction euer be taken. 

Ye rod where neceſſitie requireth, is to yndoe the 
children, 

Aſſurance of ſafety in correction, when ir is done aright, 

Anger — in Schoolemaſters, ſo it bee tempered 


— to repreſſe ſurious and raging anger: 

Places of Scripture to be euer in our for the repreſ- 
fing and moderating our anger. 

Danger of raſh anger when it exceeds. 

Occaſions of anger, left to the ealling of the Schoolmafters, 
to humble and exerciſe them. 

Three leſſons for preuenting anger. 

The danger of having the rod, or ferule euer in the hand of 
the Maſter or Vſher. 

The ſureſt way to haue nothing ordinarily, but grauity and 
authoricie. 

The time of inflicting common puniſhments, 

Such as in whom is no hope of reformation,to be ſent from 
Schoole in time, 


„* — 


CHAP. 30 


F School - times, intermiſſions, and recreations. 
Schoole - time 1 at ſixe. 

The Vſher to be euer preſent at fixe of the clocke, though 
onely to ouerſee all. 

How to make children to ſtriue who hall be firſt at ſchoole 
without correction. 

Daily intermiſſions at nine, and three of the clocke, fora 

uarter of an houre or more. 
To hg part of a Palme before breaking vp 9 
Aa 
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euch to begin in order, and to give the tune. 
jmermions pup of nes wiegen. 
when they are once knowne, 
Benefics of intermiſſion, !; *..1. - + 
None to ſtirre forth of their places 1 . but 


Theme ofthe incermiſſions may be galned dayly,and ſun- 
incosueniences prevented, 


y recreations. 

Before — ro play, to make Verſes eee to 
Wor ona} OI IO 25 
The greateſt commendatjon in theſe, Smet hon ge 
Manner of their recremtions. ane if . 
Therecteations of che Audious to be 0 
Ouermuch play, to be carefully | 
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CHAP, 34 


VV. children to be ſer and kept to learning, 

What Scbollers to be ſent to the Vaiuertfiet. 
None to be ſentto the Vniuerſities before fifteene yreres of 
nage at leaſt. 


The beſt courſes to be praftiſed. 


CHAP. 31. 


I rehearſall ofthe chiefe points and ſpeciall helps, 
mentioned thorow the whole booke, 
The principall heads of choſe things, which would be eue: 
_ in memory by the Maſter, to be continually put is 
ractice. 
Miſter Aham ; ſteps to good learning: with a briefe direti. 
on of Alelanctox.. | 
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